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A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Bacon was not set for them I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 
Cuaucer. Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 


PART THE FouRTH. 


V. 


Tue Recister OF THE Court Baron or Littite Dunmow. 


Ler us now return to the jovial party whom we left carousing in the 
principal room of the Old Inn. 

The last bo wl of punch was capital, and highly approved by the 
company. sy all, at least, except Sir Gilbert de Monttichet, who ever 
since the departure. of Dr. Plot, appeared pre-occupied. Taking no 
part in the conversation, he at last rose and walked moodily towards 
the fireplace, where he sat down by himself. The Squire looked after 
him, and shook his head; but Captain Juddock said there was nothing 
to be uneasy about; Sir G. was often down in the mouth, but soon 
came round, if left alone; truth being, he was desperately in love. 

Nelly, still standing behind the Squire’s chair, could not help in- 
quiring with whom? And when informed by the giant, who saw no 
reason for concealment, that it was with Rose Woodbine, she lifted up 
her hands in wonderment, exclaiming, “ Dear! dear! only to think of it! 
And she a married woman !” 

“Rose cannot help Sir Gilbert’s being in love with her,” remarked 
Mr. Roper, drily, “any more than you, Mrs. Nettlebed, can prevent 
Captain Juddock, or Captain Anybody-else from admiring you. How- 
ever, 1 myself can bear witness that his attentions are extremely dis- 
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agreeable to her, and I sincerely trust they will cease. Indeed, after the 
scene that occurred this evening at the cottage—and the lesson the 
young baronet received from Dr. Plot—I do not think them likely to be 
repeated.” 

“ Ah! what is it you allude to, Roper?” the Squire inquired. 

“ Excuse my entering into particulars just now, sir,” the steward replied. 
‘It may be sufficient to state, that Dr. Plot interfered to protect Rose 
from annoyance, and I cannot but think that Sir Gilbert’s present abstrac- 
tion is attributable to some other circumstances connected with this 
mysterious gentleman, with which he has been—or supposes himself 
—mixed up, rather than to the disappointment occasioned by the un- 
successful issue of his frolic.” 

“Very likely,” the Squire rejoined, with a significant look at Roper. 

“Fire and fury !”’ Juddock roared; “1 can’t pretend to say what may 
be Sir G.’s intentions in respect to this Dr. Plot, or Dr. Johnson, or 
whatever the fellow’s vulgar name may be; but if my honourable friend 
does not call him to account for his impertinence, I will. That’s flat.” 

“T advise you not to meddle with him, captain,” the Squire observed. 
“* He may be dangerous.” 

“Dangerous! why so am I, sir,—the more dangerous of the two I 
rather opine. Dangerous—ha !” And Juddock swallowed a glass of 
punch to allay his indignation. 

The Squire laughed ; the Vicar chuckled; indeed, everybody was 
amused, and no one more so than Jonas. The giant swore several tre- 
mendous oaths, but finding they only served to increase the general merri- 
ment, he held out his glass to be replenished, and grew calmer. 

Just then, the conv ersation took a new turn, owing to a device of the 
landlord, who never happy unless riding his hobby, produced from a 
cupboard where it was deposited a great wooden model of a Flitch of 
Bacon, tolerably well executed, and naturally enough painted. In order 
to give due effect to the exhibition, Jonas mounted on a chair, and his 
fat little figure, seen under these circumstances, was certainly provo- 

eative of merriment. He had enough to do to preserve his equilibrium, 
the wooden flitch being very heavy, and it was only because he was 
propped up behind by Nelly that he could be kept steady at all. 

“ What does your honour think of this?” he cried in a vain-glorious 
tone to the Squire. ‘I mean to hang it up in place of the real Flitch 
when that shall be entirely consumed.” 

“ A very good idea,” the Squire rejoined. 

“ Better have waited till you were secure of the other, Jonas,” 
the Vicar sententiously observed. ‘ Bear in mind the proverb, which 
says, ‘ There’s many a slip, ’twixt cup and lip.’ And there is a Latin 
maxim yet more applicable to your case: Una siccidia in carnario valet 
duas in haré ; which means that one flitch in the larder is worth two in 
the sty. If you should chance to be disappointed after all, this model 
will only be a memento of your ill-luck.” 

“Nay, Doctor, it will be something for the poor fellow to fall back 
upon,” said the Squire. 

And it seemed as if the good-natured gentleman’s words were to be 
literally and at once fulfilled, for precisely at this moment, Nelly with- 
drawing her support, Jonas lost his balance, and tumbled off the chair 
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backwards ; the wooden Flitch making a tremendous clatter as it reached 
the ground. 

“Why the deuce did you leave go?” he observed, in an angry 
whisper to his wife, as she ‘assisted him to rise. 

“You're such a weight, I couldn’t help it,’ "she replied. “ But do 
take care. Captain Juddock’s looking at us.” Then with an air of 
infinite concern, she added aloud, “ Bless his dear little heart! I hope 
he’s not much hurt. How sorry I am, to be sure. It was all my fault. 
Let me rub his poor back, and make it quite well.” 

“ All right again, now,” Jonas said, shaking himself. ‘“ Lend a hand, 
ducky, to put this model by in the cupboard. I hope a fall isn’t a bad 
omen, > he ruminated, as he went along. 

“T believe, Mr. Roper, you are steward of the Manor of Little Dun- 
mow ?” said Juddock. ‘ May I inquire, as matter of curiosity, how 
many successful applications have been made for the Fliteh in your 
time ?” 

“Not one, I’m sorry to say, captain,” the steward replied with a 
smile. ‘ But our conditions are so hard that few can subscribe to them. 
Besides, the witnesses are very strictly ex xamined, . 

“ Udsbores! witnesses are necessary—ha ?” Juddock ejaculated. 

“Certainly. Corroborative testimony is required by the Court Baron 
in support of the application ; and witnesses are heard per contra; both 
sides being cross-examined. Then the verdict of the Jury of Hachelors 
and Maidens must be unanimous. One dissentient voice would be fatal to 
the demandants. A severe ordeal, I assure you, captain, for married 
folk. Few are able to brook it.” 

“You hear all this, landlord?” Juddock remarked. ‘‘ Oddsfish! man, 
have you no misgivings ?’ 

“None whatever, captain,” Jonas replied. ‘ Have we, ducky ?” 

“Oh! none at all!” she said, quite confidently. 

‘* Numerous demands have been made,” the steward pursued; “ but 
they have all been rejected on some plea or other. I happen to have the 
Register of the Court Baron in my pocket, containing a list of the 
claimants, and the objections made to them, and with the Squire’s con- 
sent, I can read you a few extracts from it.” 

“ You will oblige me eternally, sir, if you will,” Juddock Tejoined. 
“T shall be glad of any information I ean obtain on the subject.” 

* What makes him so curious, I wonder?” Jonas muttered. ‘‘ The 
rascal must have some dark design against me.” 

‘‘1’m sure his honour won't velene us!” Nelly cried, looking entreat- 
ingly at the Squire. “It will be so entertaining to hear how many 
deluded creatures there ar e—fancying themselves happy and devoted to 
each other—won’t it, Jonas.” 

“Very entertaining, indeed! very !’’ he replied, trying ts force « - laugh, 
but with indifferent success. “ That won't be our case—oh ! ! no.” 

“ Read what you please from the Register, Roper,” the Squire said. 
“ All claims bemg publicly made, there can be no reason for any 
secrecy.’ 

Permission being thus accorded, the steward took from his pocket a 
clasped volume, bound in white calfskin, and, opening it, observed, 

“The Register of the Court Baron commences with the year 1702, 
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in the same month, and pretty nearly on the same day that Queen Anne 
ascended the throne. The first entry is as follows: ‘Roger Appleton 
of South Bemfleet in this county, Tailor, and Tabitha his wife. Not 
allowed, because it was proved by a credible witness that the said Tabitha, 
on one occasion, had styled her husband ‘ the ninth part of a man.’ 

‘Served Snip right,” Juddock cried, laughing. ‘ Udsbores! If Dame 
Tabitha had had nine tailors for husbands, she would only have been as 
well off as any ordinary married woman, eh, Mrs. N.?” 

Mr. Roper read on: “John Trott of Thaxted, Baker, and Prudence 
his wife. Approved ; recited the oath; and veoeived the Flitch; but 
words ensuing between them as they got into the chair, the prize was 
held to be forfeited, and they were deprived of it accordingly !” 

** How very foolish ! !”” Nelly exclaimed. 

“ Why foolish?” Juddock asked. 

“ To quarrel at all, to be sure,’ ’ Nelly quickly rejoined. 

“ No more demands were made in that year,’ Mr. Roper continued, 
turning over a leaf,—* but in the next there were several, amongst which 
was one on the part of Sir Conyers de Gaunt of Waltham, and Dame 
Arabella, his spouse ; and owing to the importance of the parties, and 
the peculiarity of the circumstances, this application excited much atten- 
tion. Considerable disparity it appears existed between the pair in 
point of age—Sir Conyers being nigh seventy and described as a 
battered old beau, while Lady de Gaunt was a very beautiful young 
woman, of three-and-twenty, who had been an actress, and was well 
known by her maiden name of Bell Fairbank, but not a whisper had 
been breathed against her fair fame. Twenty witnesses examined. All 
proved the entire happiness of the parties ; and some declared they had 
never seen such a couple before. This phrase, appearing ambiguous, was 
explained by the witnesses to mean that they had never known two wedded 
persons so much attached to each other. Tw enty-first witness (a female) 
declared she had once heard her lady ship say, ‘ Better be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s warling.’ Held an objection; but might 
be overruled, if nothing stronger appeared. Next witness (a dis- 
charged housemaid) swore she had given her ladyship a note, which had 
been hastily concealed as Sir Conyers was heard approaching. Mr. 
Humdrum, the head valet-de-chambre, had given witness the letter. Mr. 
Humdrum recalled, reluctantly admitted the truth of the statement, and 
being further interrogated, confessed that the note was from Charles 
Clipsby, her ladyship’s cousin, who had been forbidden the house by Sir 
Conyers. Why was Charles Clipsby forbidden the house? ‘To this de- 
mand from the Court, Mr. Humdrum professed utter inability to reply. 
The next and last witness, Juliana Clipsby, wife of the before- ‘mentioned 
Charles, declared that her husband was neither cousin nor relation in any 
degree to Lady de Gaunt, but had been passed off as such as a blind, for 
pew which would be apparent to the Court when she read a letter from 

ier ladyship, which she had taken from her husband’s pockets, wherein Sir 
Conyers was described as an old dupe and dotard, with sundry other epi- 
thets by no means complimentary to him, or expressive of affection on the 
part of his lady. The Court declined to hear the letter read in full, and at 
once rejected the application. Memorandum to this Case. Sir Conyers 
not only lost the Flitch, but his wife into the bargain ; for separating from 
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her in consequence of the disclosures made in the course of the investi- 
ation, he subsequently obtained a divorce.” 

“ But he got another wife, for he married Mrs. Clipsby, who was 
likewise divorced from her husband, as I perfectly recollect,” said the 
Squire. ‘ Proceed, Roper.” 

‘The next demandants are Nehemiah Wagstaff and Margery his wife 
of Chipping Ongar,”’ the steward said, “ and in this ease the lady was 
thirty years older than her husband; a fine strapping young fellow, six 
feet four in height, and two and a half broad from shoulder to shoulder.’ 

“’Slife! a proper young fellow—eh, Mrs. N.?” Juddock cried, slap- 
ping his leviathan thigh. 

“In addition to this, Mrs. Wagstaff had only one eye,” pursued the 
steward. 

“Then Wag got on her blind side, it is to be presumed,” the giant 
remarked, with a loud guffaw. 

“ But she was very well off,” Roper continued—* very well off, indeed. 
And so folks generally supposed Nehemiah had married Margery 
Gimcrack for her money; but to all appearances, no couple could be 
happier than they were. Mrs. Wagstaff doted on her spouse, and her 
spouse seemed to requite her affection. When the Oath was recited, 
Wagstaff was observed to hesitate a little at the second line, where 
the jurants declare that 


‘They ne’er made nuptial transeression,’ 
fo) b] 


while his wife fixed her single eye rather sharply upon him. Required 
to repeat the line, he hurried quickly over it, upon which Mrs. Wagstaff 
insisted on its being pronounced a third time, and more deliberately ; 

adding loud enough to be heard by the Jury, that she began to think 
her suspicions in regard to her housemaid, Susan, must be correct. 
Claim hereupon refused.” 

“ That oath has proved a sad stumbling-block it must be owned,” the 
Vicar observed, “but I hope the guilt ‘of false- -swearing has not been 
incurred by any of the parties.” 

“Your ‘reverence cannot be too impressive on that point,” Juddock 
said, glancing at Jonas. 

“Peter Proby and his wife of Coggeshall, who stand next on the 
list,” the steward pursued, “ shared the f fate of the Wagstaffs, for they 
could not affirm they had never offended each other 


—‘ Since they were married man and wife 
By household brawls or contentious strife.’ 


But Humphrey Chickweed of Romford, brewer, and Lettice, did very well 
till they came to the couplet — 

‘Or since the parish clerk said Amen 

Wished yourselves unmarried again.’ 


Hereupon Lettice remarked that people could not help their thoughts. 
Being questioned as to the meaning of the expression, she replied that 
she might sometimes have thought she had better have remained single ; 
but she had never given wtterance to the wish. Rejected. Mrs. Trinket 
of Bellericay said she could not positively swear that she loved her hus- 
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band Timothy as fervently as she did on the day of her marriage, and 
therefore desired to omit the lines— 


‘ But continued true and in desire 
As when they joined hands in holy quire.’ 


Claim disallowed. But the hardest case of all appears to be that of Dick 
Honeymoon of Braintree, and Theriaca his wife, who lived in perfect love 

and amity for a whole twelvemonth, and then as appeared, on inquiry, 
had words on the day over.” 

‘¢ Mind that, landlord,” Juddock remarked. ‘ Mind that !” 

“In short,” the steward said, closing the Register, and putting it into 
his pocket, “insuperable objections have been raised to every demand. 
Unless the applicants can take the required Oath fully and unreservedly ; 
unless their own declaration can be supported by unquestionable evidence; 
they are certain of refusal. Ours being a time-honoured custom, we are 
determined to maintain it in its integrity, and to ci ary it out in the spirit 
in which it was conceived. And as the reward we give is intended as a ‘tes- 
timonial of the highest domestic merit, so nothing but decisive proofs of 
the existence of such merit will satisfy us. Accordingly, we are obliged 
to adopt unusual means of arriving at the truth. Every circumstance 
connected with the parties is inquired into, and we pierce somewhat in- 
quisitorially, it may be, into private affairs. But this is unavoidable. 
very thought, word, oul deed, must be laid open to us. A cross look 
would be sufficient to nullify a claim.” 

‘And all this gives you no uneasiness, landlord ?” Juddock inquired. 
Y ou are prepared for these searching inquiries—eh ?” 

‘* Fully prepared, captain,” Jonas answered, with something of a quaver 
in his tones. 

** Well, you’re a bold man that’s all I can say,” the giant rejoined. 

“Sir, | have good reason to be bold,” Jonas ‘returned, plucking up his 
courage as he took his wife’s hand, and looked tenderly into her face. 
** And so would you be if you were in my shoes.’ 

“T wouldn’t stand in your shoes for a trifle,” muttered Juddock ; add- 
ing aloud, “ Well, Mr. Roper, I thank my stars I’m not married, and 
am not therefore likely to trouble you with any application on behalf 
of self and spouse ; but I must say your conditions are toohard. ’Sblood! 
sir, ) they act as a prohibition.” 

‘The greater the difficulty the greater the honour,” the steward replied. 
‘‘ Our ordeal is strict, and very properly so, since we do not profess to re- 
ward common eases of domestic happiness, but such as are exceptional, 
and worthy of honour. Without referring to the loving couple here, who I 
trust are in a fair way of success, I may express my belief that Frank 
Woodbine and his wife will have no difficulty in substantiating their 
claim. I am quite aware that Jonas is of a different opinion, and means 
to produce evidence reflecting upon Frank's s perfect fidelity to his wife ; 
but I am pretty sure it will ty explained away. 

‘Tam glad to hear you say so, Roper,” the Squire observed. ‘ Here, 
Paul,” he added to the old hesthenem, “take another glass of punch, 
man. I'm not angry with you now. My curiosity is quite stimulated 
about this Rose Woodbine and her perfections. Where can she have 
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hidden herself that I have never caught a glimpse of her? I thought I 
knew every pretty girl in the neighbourhood, but, by all accounts, I have 
missed the prettiest.” 

“ Just as well for Frank your honour has missed seeing her, in my 
opinion,’ Nelly said roguishly i in his ear. 

The Squire laughed, and remarked, “She was Mrs. Leslie’s niece, I 
believe, Roper ?”’ 

** It is said so, sir.” 

“Said so! Why, isn’t it the case? Have you any doubts on the 
subject ?” 

‘“¢ Some other time I will explain myself,” the steward replied ; ‘ but 
I always thought it strange your honour never chanced to be hol | her.” 

“Ww hy it is strange—exceedingly strange!” the Squire cried, after a 
moment’s reflection. “ Often as I have been at Mrs. Leslie’s during the 
good old curate’s lifetime, and since, I never once came across the niece. 
It would almost seem as if she had been kept out of the way purposely.” 

*‘ It looks very like it, indeed,” Nelly remarked, in an under tone. 

** What was Rose’s maiden name ?” the Squire asked. 

‘“* Mildmay,” the steward answered. ‘ She came from Cumberland, I 
believe. 

* From what part of the county ?” the Squire said. 

“ From Penrith, I have heard,” was Mr. Roper" s reply. 

“ Penrith !” the Squire exclaimed, in surprise. ‘* Why my niece comes 
from Penrith!” 

“ Yes, sir—I know it,” the steward answered evasively. ‘ Mrs. Leslie 
I understand had a sister—a sister who died in that part of England.” 

* Oh! ves, I recollect,” the Squire interrupted some heh hastily ; 
“ but she died unmarried, Roper.” 

‘** Then of course, she can’t be Rose Woodbine’s mother,” Nelly ob- 
served. The little hussy had been listening attentively to wh at was said, 

** T can’t pretend to say whether the lady was married or not,” the 
steward rejoined—*“ but I believe Rose to be her daughter.’ 

“You do!” the Squire exclaimed. ‘ Zounds! we must talk this over 
to-morrow. Why was it never mentioned to me before ?” 

‘“‘ [ had no idea you took any interest in the matter, sir,” the steward 
rejoined. 

“'Tut—tut—Roper—you know better. How dare you trifle with me, 
sir?” 

“T never meddle with other people’s affairs—least of all with yours, 
ir,” the steward replied, in an apologetic tone. 

‘*‘ But there was nothing to meddle with in this case,” the Squire cried, 
angrily. ‘¢ You neglected your duty in not acquainting me with it.” 

‘“T hope not, sir,” the steward rejoined; “ but at all events I acted for 
the best.” 

Squire Monkbury got very red in the face, and seemed to have some 
difficulty in controlling his passion. Mr. Roper, too, looked uneasy, and 
fidgre ted in his chair. 

“T wonder what all this means,’ ’ Nelly mu ittered. “ Tt quite passes my 
comprehension. But I'll try and find it out.’ 

‘Well, I must see her, and without delay,” said the Squire. ‘ It’s 
too late to go to the cottage to-night.” ; 
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“Mercy on us! I should think so,” Nelly exclaimed; “ why it’s 
getting on for midnight. Rose has been a-bed, and fast es 4 these 
two hours, I'll be bound. That is, if nothing has happened to Frank,” 
she added to herself. 

“ Well, well—then it must be to-morrow,” said the Squire, lapsing 
into deep thought. 

“ Yes, to-morrow,” said the steward. “Sleep upon it, sir.” 


VI. 
More Guosts. 


“ LanpLorp,” quoth Juddock, finding it rather dull, since no one 
seemed inclined to talk to him, ‘‘I understand your house is haunted. It 
looks like a receptacle for ghosts. There must be some marvellous story 
connected with it. Let us have it, I pray of you ?” 

“T can sing you a ballad about a ghost, captain,” Jonas replied, “but 
it does not relate to this house.”’ 

“ No matter for that—so the stave be good. Enliven us with it. At- 
tention, gentlemen.” 


And Jonas sang as follows : 


Qld Girindrod’s Ghost. 


A BALLAD.* 


I. 
Op GrRinpRoD was hanged on a gibbet high, 
On the spot where the deed was done ; 
"T'was a desolate place, on the edge of a moor,— 
A place for the timid to shun. | 


I. 
Chains round his middle, and chains round his neck, 
And chains round his ankles were hung : 
And there in all weathers, in sunshine and rain, 
Old Grindrod, the murderer, swung. 


Ill. 
Old Grindrod had long been the banquet of crows, 
Who flocked on his carcase to batten ; 
And the unctuous morsels that fell from their feast 
Served the rank weeds beneath him to fatten! 


IV. 
All that’s now left of him is a skeleton grim, 
The stoutest to strike with dismay; 
So ghastly the sight, that no urchin, at night, 
Whe can help it will pass by that way. 





* Founded on an incident, related to me, with admirable humour, by my old 
= much-valued friend, Gi.bertT Winter—alas! departed, since these lines were 
tten. 
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v. 
All such as had dared, had sadly been scared, 
And soon ’twas the general talk, 
That thé wretch in his chains, each night took the pains, 
To come down from the gibbet—and walk ! 


VI. 
The story was told to a Traveller bold, 
At an inn, near the moor, by the Host ; 
He appeals to each guest, and its truth they attest, 
But the Traveller laughs at the Ghost. 


VII. 
“« Now, to show you,” quoth he, “ how afraid I must be, 
A rump and a dozen I'll lay ; 
That before it strikes One, I will go forth alone, 
Old Grindrod a visit to pay. 


VIII. 
“ To the gibbet I'll go, and this I will do, 
As sure as I stand in my shoes ; 
Some address I’ll devise, and if Grinny replies, 
My wager, of course, I shall lose.” 


1x. 
“ Accepted the bet; but the night it is wet,” 
Quoth the Host. ‘ Never mind!’’ sail the Guest ; 
“ From darkness and rain, the adventure will gain, 
To my mind, an additional zest.” 


x. 
Now midnight had toll’d, and the Traveller bold 
Set out from the inn, all alone ; 
’T was a night black as ink, and our friend ‘gan to think, 
That uncommonly cold it had grown. 


xI. 
But of nothing afraid, and by nothing delayed ; 
Plunging onward through bog and through wood ; 
Wind and rain in his face, he ne’er slackened his pace, 
Till under the gibbet he stood. 


XI. 
Though dark as could be, yet he thought he could see 
The skeleton hanging up high ; 
The gibbet it creaked ; and the rusty chains squeaked ; 
And a screech-owl flew solemnly by. 


xIiI. 
The heavy rain pattered, the hollow bones clattered, 


The Traveller’s teeth chattered—with cold—not with fright 


The wind it blew lustily, piercingly, gustily ;— - 
Certainly not an agreeable night ! 
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xIv. 
“ Ho! Grindrod, old fellow!” thus loudly did bellow, 
The Traveller mellow,—‘“ How are ye, my, blade ?” 
* —* I’m cold and I’m dreary; I’m wet and I’m weary ; 
But soon I'll be near ye!” the Skeleton said. 


XV. 
The grisly bones rattled, and with the chains battled, 
The gibbet appallingly shook ; 
On the ground something stirr’d, but no more then was heard, 
For straight to his heels the man took. 


XVI. 
Over moorland he dashed, and through quagmire he plashed ; 
His pace never daring to slack ; 
Till the hostel he neared, for greatly he feared 
Old Grindrod would leap on his back. 


XVII. 

His wager he lost, and something it cost ; 
But that which annoyed him the most, 
Was to find out too late, that certain as fate, 

The Landlord had acted the Ghost. 


Juddock laughed very heartily at the landlord’s ditty, as indeed did 
the rest of the company, including the Squire, who was roused by it 
from his reverie, and at its conclusion proceeded to replenish the glasses. 

“T suspect, Mr. Jonas, you yourself are the cunning landlord who 
mA ey old Grinny’s ghost,” the giant observed, after taking off his 

unch. 

re No—no, captain, I’ve as much courage as any man of my inches,” 
Jonas responded, drawing himself up; ‘but I’m not quite equal to that. 
Howsomdever, you're not so far out. The landlord in question was a 
relative of mine, and kept an inn on Pendleton Moor, near Manchester, 
close to which old Grindrod was hanged in chains. I had the tale from 
the landlord’s own lips—so I know it to be true. But, talking of ghosts— 
our lady in white is sometimes very troublesome. I wish your reverence,” 
he added to the Vicar, ‘ would lay her in the Red Sea.” 

“ Spirits, I fear, are not as easily exorcised as they used to be in Popish 
times, landlord,” Dr. Sidebottom replied, “‘when the priests compelled 
them to depart according to the forms prescribed by Saint Gregory and 
Saint Anthony, as mentioned in the life of the latter by Saint Atha- 
nasius. One adjuration, 1 remember, runs in this way, and I will pro- 
nounce it, that we may see whether it will prove efficacious.” And ex- 
tending his pipe like a wand, he pronounced these words in a solemn, 
emphatic voice: ‘* Adjuro te, Spectrum horribile! per Judicem vivorum 
et mortuorum, per Fucturem mundi, qui habet potestatem mittere te 
in Gehennd, ut ab hac domo festinus discedas, Audi Spectrum! et 
time, et victum et prostratum recede in Sint Arabico !” 

© That sounds very dreadful,’’ Jonas exclaimed, in a quaking voice ; 
“the exorcism quite makes one’s flesh creep. Lady Jugal hope will 
hear it, and rest quiet in future.” | 
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“ Can anybody give us another ghost-story?” the Squire asked. “ You 
look as if you had one ready, captain.” 

“ Why, faith ! Squire, I can sing you a ballad which may match the 
landlord’s, if that will serve your turn?” 

“ Nothing better.—Let us have it, by all means.” 

And wetting his whistle according to custom, Juddock commenced 
the following legendary strains, which he sang right merrily. 


The Warber of Ripon and the Ghostly BWasin : 


A Tak OF THE CHARNEL-HOUSE. 


I. 
Since Ghost-Stories you want, there is one I can tell 
Of a wonderful thing that Bat Pigeon befel : 
A Barber at Ripon, in Yorkshire, was he, 
And as keen in his craft as his best blade could be. 


Il. 
Now Bat had a fancy,—a strange one, you'll own,— 
Instead of a brass bowl to have one of bone : 
To the Charnel-house ‘neath the old Minster he'd been, 
And there, ’mongst the relics, a treasure had seen. 


Ill. 
"Mid the pile of dry bones that encumber’d the ground, 
One pumpkin-like skull with a mazard he found ; 
If home that enormous old sconce he could take, 
What a capital basin for shaving ’twould make! 


IV. ; 
Well! he got it, at last, from the Sexton, his friend, 
Little dreaming how queerly the business would end : 
Next, he saw’d off the cranium close to the eyes ; 
And behold then! a basin capacious in size. 


v. 
As the big bowl is balanced ’twixt finger and thumb, 
Bat’s customers all with amazement are dumb; 
At the strange yellow object they blink and they stare, 
But what it can be not a soul is aware! 


VI. 
Bat Pigeon, as usual, to rest went that night, 
But he soon started up in a terrible fright : 
Lo! giving the curtains and bedclothes a pull, 
A Ghost he beheld—wanting half of its skull ! 


vil. 
* Unmannerly Barber!” the Spectre exclaimed ; 
“To desecrate bonehouses art not ashamed ? 
Thy crown into shivers, base varlet, I’ll crack, 
Unless, on the instant, my own I get back !’’ 
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“ There it lies on the table,” Bat quakingly said ; 

* Sure, a skull cannot matter, when once one is dead.” — 
* Such a skull as thine may not, thou addlepate fool ! 
But a shaver of clowns for a Knight is no rule !” 


Ix. 
With this, the wroth Spectre its brainpan clapp’d on, 
And holding it fast, in a twinkling was gone ; 
But ere through the keyhole the Phantom could rush, 
Bat perceived it had ion his soap and his brush. 


x. 
When the Sexton, next morn, went the Charnel-house round. 
The Great Yellow Skull* in its old place he found : 
And ’twixt its lank jaws, while they grinningly ope, 
As in mockery stuck, are the Brush and the Soap! 

Again the laughter and plaudits were loud and long. Again the 
glasses were replenished. 

“ Well, it’s easy to make a jest of supernatural appearances when 
we're all comfortably seated round a table, well provided with appliances 
for good cheer, as we are now,” the Squire remarked ; “ but, let me tell 
you, it’s very different when you're alone in a large, dark, solitary room ; 
reported to be haunted. I don’t think it any reproach to my manhood 
to confess that I have felt uneasy under such circumstances.” 

“I guess what your honour alludes to,” Nelly observed. ‘“ You 
refer to the night you once passed here, when you occupied the 
Haunted Chamber. You may remember I tried to dissuade you from 
using it, but you laughed at me, and told me you weren't afraid of 
ghosts or hobgoblins. Doctor Plot sleeps in the room to-night, and he 
said much the same thing to me. We shall hear whether he changes his 
note to-morrow.” 

“T hope he will be spared the sight I beheld—or fancied I beheld,” 
the Squire rejoined, with a slight shudder. 

“ Odzooks! what was it you did see, Squire ?” Juddock asked. 

“On my soul, I don’t like to talk of it, captain.” 

“ Ah! gentlemen, this is a very mysterious house, and strange things 
have happened in it,” quoth Jonas, ores his head; “and no wonder 
some of the old family can’t rest in their graves. Lady Juga is not 
the only one that walks.” 

“ Why, who else does, in the name of wonder, Jonas ?” Nelly cried. 
‘I never saw any other spirit.” 

“ But I have,” her ieskent replied, shaking his head solemnly. “I 
once beheld a dreadful apparition ; in the likeness of a man with a great, 
gaping wound in his breast, and his shirt all dabbled over with blood. 
The ghost came out of a closet in the Haunted Room.” 

Nelly uttered a faint scream. 

“ Whose ghost could it be, Jonas ?” Roper inquired. 


* This ghostly relic may still be seen in the curious Charnel-house of Ripon 


Minster. And the legend connected with it is devoutly believed by the Sexton, 
its narrator. 
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“ His father’s, sir,” the landlord replied in a low, mysterious tone, 

inting over his shoulder to Sir Gilbert, who was still seated by the 
fire. “ The late baronet who was killed in a duel, as you know, by Sir 
Walter Fitzwalter. I’m quite sure it was he.” 

“This is strange, indeed, landlord,” the Squire observed. 

“ Very strange!” Roper cried. 

‘Still stranger you never mentioned it to me before,” Nelly cried, 
rather piqued. 

‘¢] didn’t like to alarm you, ducky,” Jonas rejoined. “A proof of my 

t consideration for your feelings.” 

‘* By all accounts the house seems to swarm with spectres,” Juddock 
exclaimed. ‘I hope my room is free from them.’’ 

“ Can’t answer for it,” Jonas replied. ‘Spirits have a great deal of 
malice, and play strange tricks—especially she-spirits.” 

At this moment, a singular noise at the head of the great staircase at- 


tracted general attention. 
VIL. 


Tue Mati-cLap APPARITION. 


ALL eyes were turned in the direction of the sound, and to the aston- 
ishment and horror of the beholders, they saw a tall, mail-clad appa- 
rition issue from the sliding panel. The visor of the helmet was raised, 
disclosing a countenance pallid as death, and stained with blood. Horrible 
sight! Nelly screamed, and fell into the arms of her husband, who had 
enough to do to sustain her, being terribly frightened himself. The rest 
of the company stared aghast. 

There could be no illusion in this case. The spectre was palpable enough 
to sight and hearing too. Its heavy tread sounded on the boards of the 
gallery, like blows from a paviour’s rammer. 

Meanwhile, Peggy and Dick having come forth from the corridor, 
the screams of the pretty chambermaid were added to those of her 
mistress. Utterly disregarding them, and heedless of the fright it occa- 
sioned to the party below, the spectre began to descend the great oak 
staircase. 

Slowly! step after step. Thump! thump! thump! 

Some centuries had elapsed, since those knightly trappings had been 
worn. Some centuries had elapsed, since such a figure had stalked down 
those stairs. 

The ghost came on, but no one appeared inclined to address it. No 
one stirred from his place. 

Nelly alone spoke. She had now left off screaming, finding it of no 
use, and whispered to her husband—‘“ Look, Jonas, look! It’s one of 
the old Fitzwalters. Don’t you recollect his picture painted on one of 
the panels in the Haunted Chamber ?” 

* Yes, I recollect it,” Jonas rejoined, his teeth chattering with fright, 
and his limbs trembling ; “ but the ghost’s very like Frank Woodbine.” 

** Why so it is, I declare,” Nelly said, recovering her courage a little. 

Still the spectre continued to thump the stairs in its slow descent. 

Suddenly, Sir Gilbert de Montfichet starting to his feet, drew his 
sword, and hastened to confront the apparition. The encounter took 
place at the foot of the staircase. Nothing daunted, the ghost, with its 
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gauntleted hand, snatched the sword pointed at its breast, from the 
young baronet’s grasp, and shivered it in twain upon the floor. It then 
took Sir Gilbert by the shoulder, and thrust him forcibly backwards 
several paces. Riclieiiletd of surprise were uttered by all the spec- 
tators, and Jonas would have taken to his heels if he had not been 
withheld by his wife, who began to have some glimmering of the truth. 

But as it had now become quite evident to all, that the supposed ghost, 
which had occasioned them so much terror, was a creature of flesh and 
blood like themselves, there was no limit to their expressions of indignation 
at the unjustifiable trick played upon them. Jonas declared he had seen 
through it at once, and had only waited to ascertain how far it would 
be carried before he resented it. Great oaths were discharged by Jud- 
dock, like shells from a monster mortar; and even the Squire swore 
lustily. But the first to aid Sir Gilbert—perhaps, because he chanced 
to be nearest him—was old Paul Flitwick. 

“ Tak that, warmint,” the ancient huntsman cried, aiming a blow at the 
ghost’s head with the butt-end of his heavy hunting-whip. ‘“ Tak that.” 

Well was it for Frank that a stout casque protected him ; or his tale 
had then been told. The blow sounded like the stroke of a hammer 
on the anvil ; and for a moment it staggered the young man, but reco- 
vering himself, he snatched the whip from Paul, and laid it across his 
shoulders. 

“ Hlaud hard, mon—haud yar hond,asay! What the Dule be’st at?” 
vociferated the old huntsman, yelping like a beaten hound. 

* Paying off a little score I owe you for mischief-making, Paul,’’ Frank 
replied, giving him another cut or so. ‘ Don’t you know me, you old 
fool !” 

** Whay, zaunds! af at ben't Fraank Woodbane—the gaam-keeper,” 
Paul cried—“ haud hard, Fraank—a tells ee.”’ 

** Frank Woodbine !” exclaimed Juddock, in stentorian tones, and with 
a terrific imprecation. ‘Is this he? Ill be the death of him.” 

“Oh! don’t let °em harm him, your honour,” Nelly cried with great 
earnestness to the Squire. “ Frank’s such a nice young man. J don’t 
know how he got that armour on; but I’m sure it was with no ill inten- 
tion. I can explain how he happens to be here.” 

“Explain it then to me ?” whispered Jonas. ‘ Oh! you wicked hussy !” 

Meanwhile, some half-dozen immense strides brought the giant within 
reach of the young gamekeeper, who, mistaking his purpose, ordered him 
to stand off. ; 

“You are a large man and a strong, and are armed with a warrant I 
make no doubt,” Frank cried; ‘but I advise you not to lay hands upon 
me, or you may get the worst of it, Mr. Bumbailiff.” 

 Bumbailiff! Ia base bumbailiff !” roared the giant, transported with 
fury. ‘’Sdeath! fellow, I am an officer.” 

** So I conclude,” Frank said ; “an officer of the meanest: kind, em- 
ployed by Mr. Roper to arrest me.” 

“T am employed by his Majesty King George the Second, sirrah ; and 
I will carve you in minced-meat for your impertinence,” the giant roared, 
making a pass at him with his lengthy blade, which did him no injury 
whatever, being turned aside by the steel breastplate. Frank seemed 
invulnerable. 
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Not so Captain Juddock. The lash of the heavy hunting-whip was 
again called vigorously into action, and seemed to find out the tenderest 
parts of his person. Stamping and roaring like a mad bull under the 
severity of the application, he at last fairly took to his heels, and fled, 
howling with rage and pain. 

Frank was left by himself ; master of the field ; and flourishing the 
conquering hunting-whip. 

The Squire, and indeed, everybody else, except Sir Gilbert, laughed at 
the boastful giant’s discomfiture. As to Jonas, his fat sides shook with 
merriment ; and tears of exquisite delight rushed to his eyes. “I can 
forgive Frank anything for this good service,” he thought. 

‘“¢ How comes Frank Woodbine to be here at this time of night, and 
tricked out in that knightly gear ?” the steward inquired. 

T locked him up in the cellar, please you, Mr. Roper,” Nelly said. 

*¢ And why did you so lock him up, mistress ?” 

“‘ Ay, answer that, mistress,” Jonas whispered. 

“To keep him out of the way of your bailiffs, Mr. Roper,” Nelly 
replied. ‘But he managed to get out somehow ; for when I went to 
look for him, the bird was flown.” 

** How I contrived it, would puzzle me to explain,” Frank cried, over- 
hearing what was said; “ but I found my way with a deal of difficulty, 
and in a very roundabout manner, to a closet where I discovered this old 
suit of armour; so I clapped it on as you see, and came forth, thinking I 
should be able to escape, undetected.” 

* But you’re bleeding !—You’ve hurt yourself?” Nelly exclaimed. 

** Not much,” Frank replied, taking off the helmet. 

“ Here, Peggy !—a napkin and a basin of water—quick !” Nelly said 
to the chambermaid, who with Carroty Dick had now ventured to come 
down stairs. ‘ And bring that box of unguent from the cupboard.” 

‘¢ Have a moment’s patience with the young man, sir,” Mr. Roper said 
to the Squire, ‘‘and keep Sir Gilbert and his friend quiet, if possible,”’ 
pointing to the young baronet and Juddock; both of whom were evi- 
dently breathing vengeance against Frank. 

‘ Gad's life, Roper, you’re a strange fellow,” cried the Squire—‘“ you 
pretend to know nothing, and you are in everybody’s secrets. | war- 
rant me you know more about that young man than you choose to 
admit.” 

“ Well, sir, perhaps I do,” the steward rejoined, with a smile. 

‘TI was quite sure of it,” the Squire said. “ Zounds! now his face is 
cleansed from blood, the youth is very handsome.” 

While Frank, occupied with the napkin and ewer which Peggy had 
brought him, was effacing from his features so far as he could the marks 
of the accident, Sir Gilbert and Juddock seemed not ill-disposed to draw 
fresh blood from him, and it required all the Squire’s authority, backed 
by that of the Vicar, to restrain them from their attack upon him. Very 
assiduous was Nelly, meanwhile, in her attentions to the young man ; 
making him sit down; carefully removing his clotted hair, and bathing 
his brow. She had just applied a wonderful specific which was sure to 
heal the wound, when the outer door was opened, giving admittance to 
Rose Woodbine, and Dragon. As she entered, Rose hastily and anxiously 
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inquired of Jonas if anything had been seen of her husband. The land- 
lord replied by pointing to the young man. 

At first, Rose scarcely recognised him in his strange disguise; but then 
with a cry of mingled delight and uneasiness, she rushed towards him and 
threw her arms round his neck. Dragon was considerably puzzled too ; 
and examined his master’s greaves before he could be quite satisfied it 
was he; after which, he expressed his delight by barking loudly and 
leaping upon him. 

‘IT cannot take you to my heart as I desire, Rose,” the young man 
said, with a smile. ‘Ido not know how in times of chivalry, knights, 
when fully equipped for fight, contrived to embrace the ladies of their 
love; but I should be afraid of injuring you, sweetheart, if I clasped you 
in my arms now.” 

Certes, in the days to which Frank referred, it would have been difli- 
cult to find, search where you would, among press of knights, a goodlier 
person, or comelier features than fell to the young man’s share. His was 
one of those noble faces the mould of which seems to be lost, since we 
never meet with its like in these days; picturesque, beautiful, manly, 
chivalrous in expression. Frank bore him in his steely apparel as if con- 
stantly accustomed to it, and not as if he had donned it for the first 
time. His deportment seemed to have undergone a complete change, 
and there was a stateliness in his manner, and a certain haughtiness of car- 
riage—altogether unusual—that impressed every beholder with surprise. 
Not that there was any haughtiness—but, on the contrary, deepest love, 
—in the look he fixed on Rose, as with fond arms twined around his 
neck, and earnest eyes turned upwards she gazed admiringly and tenderly 
upon his face. And if he appeared like proud knight of old, was she not 
worthy to match with him? Was she not fair and graceful as he was 
hardy and well-favoured? Was she not worthy of his devotion? Ay, 
marry, was she. Lovelier dame than she never nerved arm at tilt or 
tourney. Brighter eyes than hers never stirred knightly bosom. Sweeter 
lips than hers never rewarded knightly prowess. And Frank thought so, 
and felt so too, as he bent his stately neck to impress a kiss upon them. 

A comely pair indeed! Kindly as comely! Loving as kindly! 

* Well, T declare it’s quite a picture!” Nelly exclaimed, unable to refuse 
her meed of admiration at the sight. “I never saw anything prettier. 
And the dog, too—how well he comes into it!” 

Dragon, in fact, formed no bad addition to the group. 

But Nelly had other causes of admiration presently. Finding her 
husband was hurt—a circumstance she had not remarked in the first jo 
of their meeting—Rose displayed the greatest anxiety, till it was relieved 
by the light manner in which he treated the accident, coupled with assu- 
rances, on his part, that Nelly had quite cured him with the balsam she 
had applied ; on which his wife could not thank the hostess sufficiently. 

No jealousy, I perceive,” thought Nelly.  Z couldn’t have thanked 
her.” 

Then again, when Rose inquired how he came by the armour ‘in 
which he was clad—telling him at the same time how well it became 
him ?—and wondered what had detained him so late ?—she was quite 
content when informed that all would be explained by-and-by. Nay, 
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she was more than content, for was he not safe and happy? that 
being all she desired to know. Neither did she heed his expressions 
of regret at the uneasiness his unavoidable absence had occasioned her. 
Sufficient, it was unavoidable. Could better understanding subsist between 
two people? Nelly thought not. Still she could not help commenting 
to herself on such singular conduct. 

‘She has no more curiosity than jealousy,” Nelly thought. ‘ Now, if 
I had a handsome husband and he were to stay out late I should go 
distracted, and would make him account for every minute of his absence. 
And if Jonas were to get into a suit of armour—though I don’t think 
there’s any to fit him—lI’d never let him rest till I knew why he put it 
on. But Rose takes everything quietly. How differently people are con- 
stituted, to be sure !” 

Not knowing what had happened, Rose thought it better to acquaint 
her husband in a whisper that the debt to the steward had been settled, 
and that she had the bond at home. Frank saw she had some further 
explanations to give, but he forbore to make inquiries now. 

“You have greatly relieved my mind, Rose,” he said—*‘and there 
can now be no obstacle to my immediate return home. But as I can 
scarcely go forth in this garb, you, love, shall perform the part of a 
faithful squire, and help your loyal knight to take off his harness—that, 
I believe, is the proper term.” 

And as both Nelly and Rose helped to disarm him, the task was 
quickly performed, and the young gamekeeper was left in his customary 
attire. 

“ Now you're like yourself, Frank,” Rose cried, embracing him. 

‘“‘T know who he was like when he had the armour on,” Nelly said. 
* Somebody he might be very proud to resemble.” 

Frank looked hard at her, but made no remark. 

Rose’s unexpected appearance had produced different effects upon 
different persons among the company. On seeing her, Sir Gilbert 
ordered Captain Juddock to follow him, and ran hastily up the great 
staircase ; so she was not aware of his presence, though he and the giant 
continued to watch what was passing from the gallery. 

But no one was so much interested as the Squire, and his countenance 
expressed the variety of emotions that agitated his breast on sight of 
Rose. Astonishment, delight, affection—were all painted upon it by 
turns,—and he had some difficulty in restraining himself. Indeed, he 
would have rushed towards her, if he had not been withheld by the 
steward. 

‘I must speak to her, Roper—I must,” he cried. 

*‘ Not to-night, sir—not to-night, I beseech you,” the steward re- 
joined. “TI will engage to bring her and her husband—or Rose, at all 
events—to Monkbury Place to-morrow. Much better defer the interview 
till then. Something has to be done in the interim—with Dr. Plot— 
you understand.” 

“ No—I don’t understand it, at all,” the Squire cried, very impatiently, 
“but I know that you torment worse than the devil. However, be it as 
you will. On the understanding that you will bring her to Monkbury 
to-morrow, I am content to wait till then. But I shan’t sleep a wink to- 
night for thinking of her. God bless her pretty face! how like she is to 
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her mother! But I must be off! If I stay here a minute longer I shall 
break out in spite of you. To-morrow, without fail, Roper !” 

“ Without fail,” the steward emphatically replied. 

And without waiting to say good night to the Vicar, or to any one 
else, the Squire rushed out of the house, followed by Paul Flitwick, and 
more leisurely by the reverend gentleman himself, upon whom the punch 
had made considerable impression. 

A few words then passed between Roper and the young gamekeeper 
and his wife. On learning that the Squire desired to see them at Monk- 
bury on the following day, Frank readily agreed to go there ; but though 
Rose offered no remonstrance, a deep flush qverspread her features, quickly 
succeeded by perfect paleness. Her emotion did not escape the notice of 
the steward, who endeavoured to re-assure her by a look; though it 
passed unobserved by her husband, as he had turned at the moment 
to take leave of Nelly. This point achieved, Mr. Roper went his way. 

Soon afterwards, the pair took their departure ; Jonas and Nelly at- 
tending them to the door, with many professions of regard. As may 
be supposed, they had much to talk of on the way home, and scarcely 
noticed the gambols of Dragon by their side. , 

Ere half an hour more had elapsed, all the inmates of the Old Inn 
were buried in repose. 

All except one. And we know how He passed the night. 





THOMAS MOORE’S DIARY.* 


Tus “ Diary” increases in interest as it progresses. Moore starts 
for Italy in company with Lord John Russell, whom he ‘found to be ‘ mild 
and sensible; and took off Talma well.” We have also the impressions 
of the other party in an indirect way. Lord John told Moore that the 
Duchess of Bedford, in whose company they crossed the Channel, said, 
on starting for the Rhine, that she “wished they had some one with 
them like Mr. Moore, to be agreeable when they got to their inn in the 
evening |” 

At Paris, bought for forty francs the complete edition of his works, in 
six volumes. ‘“ Cruel kindness this, to rake up all the rubbish I have 
ever written in my life—good, bad, and indifferent; it makes me ill to 
look at it.” Dined at St. Cloud with a large and fashionable party, but 
went to sup at the Café Hardy on a salade de volaille, “having got but 
little to eat at St. Cloud.” Writes a great deal about his “ darling 
Betsy,” but is not the less attentive to “a pretty little girl, Miss 
Herbert,” for whom he sings, copies music, and whom he attends to the 
Opera. Apropos of the Opera, Moore says, ‘ Few things set my imagina- 
tion on the wing so much as these spectacles at the Opera.” 

At Geneva, one Dumont informed them that the standing army of 
Geneva was 350 men, and that he had proved in the assembly that it 
was, in proportion, the largest army in Europe, except that of Russia : 
this, says Moore, is excellent. A M. Cramer made a calculation of the 
space that the animals and the food requisite for them took up in Noah’s 





* Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. Vols, III. and IV. Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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Ark, and found out that there was more room than they wanted. 
General Cumming declared the government of Geneva to be the most 
arbitrary in Europe; a sentinel ran with fixed bayonet at the driver of 
his char-d-bance for daring to trot past the town-hall. Another wise 
Englishman, standing by, said, “If you knocked a man down here you 
would be imprisoned for three days, and seemed to think it a very hard 
case.” 

Passing the Simplon had the same effect as the first view of Mont 
Blanc—only in this case it was the Jungfrau. ‘I alternately shuddered 
and shed tears as I looked at it,” says Moore, and his biographer alludes in 
his preface to this exquisite sensibility to the beauties and the sublimities 
of nature’s works. ‘The grotto, however, at Villa Tansi, was like all 
other grottos, as Dr. Johnson says, “ fit for a toad.” 

Moore bought a crazy little caléche at Milan and parted from Lord 
John, with the horror of banditti in prospective, but soon found that 
hotel-keepers, waiters, and “cursed fabros,”’ were the real ladri—the 
others mere Opera heroes. At Brescia, “called at five, but thought 
it was raining a deluge, and went to sleep again; found afterwards it 
was only a fountain in the yard ; beautiful morning !”’ 


Left Padua at twelve, and arrived at Lord Byron’s country-house, La Mira, 
near Fusina, at two. He was but just up and in his bath; soon came down 
to me ; first time we have met these five years; grown fat, which spoils the 
picturesqueness of his head. The Countess Guiccioli, whom he followed to 
Ravenna, came from thence with him to Venice by the consent, it appears, of 
her husband. Found him in high spirits and full of his usual frolicsome 
gaiety. Heinsisted upon my making use of his house at Venice while I stay, 
but could not himself leave the Guiccioli. He dressed, and we set off together 
in my carriage for Venice ; a glorious sunset when we embarked at Fusina in 
a gondola, and the view of Venice and the distant Alps (some of which had 
snow on them, reddening with the last light) was magnificent; but my com- 
panion’s conversation, which, though highly ludicrous and amusing, was any- 
thing but romautic, threw my mind and imagination into a mood not at all 
agreeing with the scene. Arrived at lis palazzo on the Grand Canal (he 
having first made the gondolier row round in order to give me a sight of the 
Piazetta), where he gave orders with the utmost anxiety and good-nature for my 
accommodation, and despatched persons in search of a daquais de place, and his 
friend Mr. Scott, to give me in charge to. No Opera this evening. He 
ordered dinner from a traiteur’s, and stopped to dine with me. Had much 
curious conversation with him about his wife before Scott arrived. He has 
written his memoirs, and is continuing them ; thinks of going and purchasing 
lands under the Patriotic Government in South America. Much talk about 
Don Juan; he is writing a third canto; the Duke of Wellington ; his 
taking so much money ; gives instances of disinterested men, Epaminondas, 
&c., &c., down to Pitt himself, who, 

As minister of state, is 
Renown’d for ruining Great Britain gratis. 


“ Forgot to mention,” Moore adds, afterwards, “ that Byron introduced 
me to his countess before we left La Mira: she is a blonde and young ; 
married only about a year, but not very pretty.” When he saw the 
countess again, on his return from Venice, she looked prettier, he says, 
than she did the first time. The Guiccioli’s husband was, he says, a fine 
specimen of an Italian husband. He wanted Lord B. to lend him 10007. 
at five per cent.; that is, give it, though he talks of giving security ; 
and says, in any other way it would be an avvilimento to him! It is 
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not oe however, that he got such golden consolations, for Scott told 

that Lord B. kept a box, into which he occasionally put sequins ; 
moe he had collected about 300, and his great delight was to open the 
box and contemplate his store. 

As to the city of the Adriatic, ‘“‘the disenchantment,” he exclaims, 
“one meets with at Venice—the Rialto so mean—the canals so stinking ! 
—the piazzetta of St. Mark, with its extraordinary ducal palace and the 
fantastical church, and the gaudy clock opposite,” are described as alto- 
gether making a most barbaric appearance. It was better at night. 
“Lord B. took me home in his gondola at two o’clock ; a beautiful 
moonlight, and the reflection of the palaces in the water, and the still- 
ness and grandeur of the whole scene (deprived as it was of its de- 
formities by the dimness of the light), gave a nobler idea of Venice than 
I had yet had.” 

At Covigliaio, Moore writes : 


Among my epistles from Italy must be one on the exaggeration of travellers, 
and the false colouring given both by them and by drawings to the places they 
describe and represent. Another upon painting ; the cant of connoisseurs ; the 
contempt artists have for them. To a real lover of nature the sight of a 
pretty woman, ora fine prospect, beyond the best painted pictures of them in 
the world. Give, however, the due admiration to the chefs d’@uvre of art, of 
Guido, Titian, Guercino, &c. Mention the tiresome sameness of the subjects 
on which the great masters employed themselves ; how refreshing a bit of 
paganism is after their eternal Madonnas, St. Francises, &c.: Magdalen my 
favourite saint. Introducein a note the discussions about the three Marys. 
Another epistle must touch upon the difference between the Italian women 
and the German in love: more of physique in the feelings of the former ; the 
Italian would kill herself for a living lover, whom she would forget if he died ; 
the German would pine away for a dead one. The senses of the latter are 
reached through her imagination (as is the case very much with the English 
woman), but the imagination of the Italian woman is kindled through her 
senses, &c., &c. 


At Florence, Moore was feted by the Burghershes, the Dillons, the 
Morgans, and others. We like one bit of natural criticism: “ Was 
much disappointed by the Fornarina, which has coarse skin, coarse 
features, an | coarse expréssion.” 

From Florence to Rome with Colonel Camac, Princess Chigi, and an 
escort of dragoons part of the way. The old princess said “ she knew of 
my fame, &c., &c.; but this is all nonsense.” At Rome, the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Lady Davy were rival cicerones, but as the duchess had 
*‘ undertaken” Canning, Moore fell to the philosopher's lady. What 
was of more value to him, he got the company also of Chantrey, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Jackson, and other distinguished artists. 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, were also at Rome at that time. Eastlake is 
spoken of at that time as “an artist, studying in Rome.” Among 
others, also—* In the evening went to the Princess Borghese’s, a fine 
creature in her way; delighted to find I knew her friends, Ladies 
Jersey, Holland, and Lansdowne. Showed her beautiful little hands, 
which I had the ‘honour of kissing twice; and let me feel her foot, which 
is matchless !”” Canova was still more favoured, witness his Venere Vin- 
citrice. Moore's diary has at times a faint resemblance to that of the 
immortal Pepys, the Admiralty secretary, tuned down to modern taste. 
For example: ‘* Went in the evening to the Duchess of Devonshire’s. 
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Mrs. Dodwell looking beautiful ; her husband used to be a great favourite 
with the Pope, who always called him ‘ Caro Doodle.’ His first addresses 
were paid to Vittoria Odescalchi, but the jilted her; and she had six 
masses said to enable her soul to get over its love for him.” 

We may fairly be allowed to pass over the account of all the palaces, 
chiesas, piazzas, portas, galleries, campaniles, chapels, baptisteries, villas, 
temples, arches, and tombs; all the statues, fountains, and frescoes; all 
the Laocoons, Apollos, Antinouses, Andromedas, Cupids and Psyches ; all 
the Madonnas, virgins, angels, and saints; all the Raphaels, Titians, 
Michael Angelos, Rembrandts, and other great masters, that the poet’s 
eye gloated on, and the poet’s pen describes. We must keep, amid such 
redundant matter, to what is new or characteristic. Passing a church, 
for example, on his way to the Corso, the altar of which was most splen- 
didly illuminated, the doors wide open, and people kneeling in the street, 
he says: ‘“ If there had been but a burst of music from it, the glory of 
the spectacle would have been perfect. Music issuing out of light is as 
good an idea as we can have of heaven.” Again, on a visit to Tivoli: 
“‘ Nature never disappoints; the humbug is always found in the arts, 
literature, ruins, &¢c., &c. The little streamlets that issue from the well 
by quiet ways of their own, and join the tumult afterwards, a fine illus- 
tration of something—I don’t know what.”—“ It is strange enough,” he 
says of Canova (if the world did not abound in such anomalies), ‘ that 
Canova values himself more on some wretched daubs he has perpetrated 
in painting than on his best sculpture.” At Terni, again: “ The rain- 
bow over the fall, like the providence of God watching over a stormy 
world.” The poet is far more at home with nature than art, far more 
susceptible of nature’s beauties, although by no means insensible to the 
wonders and perfection of art; but, still, in the one case admiration is 
natural, in the other far too manifestly elaborated criticism. This, not- 
withstanding that Lucchesini called him wno det pilastri delle arte. 
Very different are some of the recorded criticisms of his friends distin- 
guished in art. For example, Chantrey on the Duomo of Florence: 
“ The great object of architecture is to produce, by its different forms 
and projections, different pleasing effects of light and shadows; but an 
almost flat surface like that of the Duomo, which substitutes variety of 
light and shadow, is so far from being in good taste, that, at the best, it 
can only be considered a large and beautiful toy.” 

On Moore's return to Florence, the society there had received an ac- 
cession in the person of Lady Charlemont. ‘ Lady Mansfield told me 
that the effect she produces here with her beauty is wonderful; last night, 
at. the Comtesse d’Albany’s, the Italians were ready to fall down and 
worship her.” Even the essentially artistic Italians can be more struck 
by nature than by art. Lady Burghersh was intimate with Maria 
Louisa. Said she loved Napoleon at first, but his rebwtant manner to 
her disgusted her at.last. Treated her like a child. Never had either 
message or line from Napoleon after his first abdication, nor until his 
return from Elba, when he wrote a short note, and, without beginning 
“* Madame,” or ‘* Chére,” or anything, he said he expected her and the 
child at Paris immediately. Never hears from him at St. Helena. (This 
was in 1819.) Keeps his picture secretly, and seems to be proud of the 
child's likeness to him. She is very romantic. 
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At Parma, calling for a bottle of Champagne, which he had lost as a 
wager, Moore told the waiter. ‘“ ‘ C’@ un scomesso ch’io perduto. Per- 
duto !” he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, per bacco!’ This beats Bob Acres’ oath for 
appropriateness.” On his return to Paris, Moore found letters from the 
Longmans, stating that the Bermuda business had not been arranged 
yet, and he had better prolong his stay in France. This was a sad dis- 
appointment. His dear cottage and his books! So he took lodgings— 

u fairy suite of apartments, “he calls them—an entresol in the Rue 
Chantereine, and sent for his wife and family, whom he went to escort 
from Calais. 

On his way discussed American literature with two French ladies. 
Argued that what prevented the Americans exerting, themselves was 
their having the work already done to their hands in the literature of the 
mother country; “and that, in fact, to be langue epuisée (it should be 
une langue epuisée). * Comment, she answered, ‘une langue epuisée, 
when there are such poets as Byron and Scott alive?’ The silence about 
me I bore very philosophically ; found afterwards she had heard much of 
my name, but never read me.” Another disappointment soon followed. 
A French bonnet was procured for Mrs. Moore the moment of her 
arrival in Paris; and with this they proceeded together to the Ma- 
rionettes, “ where, notwithstanding her bonnet, somebody cried out, 
‘ Voila une dame Anglaise !” This was not all; he had to go to the 
Couturicre. “ Rather hard upon me,’ "he says, “ to be the interpreter 
on these occasions.” And then, in return for all these self-sacrifices, 
Lady E. Fielding said to him, “ Every one speaks of your conjugal 
attention, and I assure you all Paris is disgusted with it.” 

It is curious to read what authors are sometimes charged with. 
At this time there were monsters in Paris, known as pigueurs, who 
stabbed women; and the practice was attributed in fashionable circles to 
the study of Lord Byron’s works, and the principles inculeated by him. 
Similar absurd charges have "ay made in our time, or it would be im- 
possible to imagine anything so ridiculous. 

At this time Moore got "into a ‘cottage”—his worldly ambition—in 
the .C hamps Elysées, and set to work at his “ Fudge Family,” at the 
rate of thirty lines a day. He appears to have read a great deal for a 
work apparently so light—especially in art. The murder of the Duc 
de Berri took place shortly afterwards. A lady who went to see the 
body at the Louvre, said, ‘Voila la seconde exposition au Louvre de 
l'industrie de M. de Caze.” 

Went with Madame de Flahault to the Opera. When they were 
leaving the theatre, the Duchesse de Raguse came over to whisper to 
her, and asked whether it was Monsieur Walter Scott she had by the 
arm. Upon Madame de F.’s saying “No, it was Mr. Moore,” the 
duchesse replied, “ Ah! c’est la méme chose, c’est ‘ Lalla Rookh’ que 
jadore.” Another time, discussing English literature at the Due de 
Broglie’s, a Frenchman present mentioning those of Lord Byron’s works 
he liked the best, he said the * Corsair” and “ Lalla Rookh. 3 


Received a letter, at last, from Lord Byron, through Murray, telling me he 
had informed Lady B. of his having given me his memoirs for the purpose of 
their being published after his death, wi offering the perusal of them in case 
she might wish to confute any of his statements. Her note in answer to this 
offer (the original of which he inclosed me) is as follows : 
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“ Kirkby Mallory, March 10, 1820. 
“TI received your letter of January 1, offering to my perusal a memoir of 
part of your life. I decline to inspect it. I consider the publication or cir- 
culation of such a composition at any time as prejudicial to Ada’s future hap- 
piness. For my own sake, I have no reason to shrink from publication ; but, 
notwithstanding the injuries which I have suffered, I should lament some of 
the consequences. 
“To Lord Byron. “ A. Byron.” 
His reply to this, which he has also inclosed, and requested me (after read- 
ing it and taking a copy) to forward to Lady B., is as follows : 
“ Ravenna, April 3, 1820, 
“I received yesterday your answer dated March 10. My offer was an 
honest one, and surely could only be construed as such even by the most ma- 
lignant casuistry. I could answer you, but it is too late, and it is not worth 
while. ‘To the mysterious menace of the last sentence, whatever its import 
may be—and I cannot pretend to unriddle it—I could hardly be very sensible, 
even if I understood it, as, before it could take place, I shall be where ‘ nothing 
can touch him further’ . . . I advise you, however, to anticipate the period of 
your attention; for be assured no power of figures can avail beyond the 
present ; and if it could, I would answer with Florentine, 
Et io, che posto son con loro in croce 
° ® ° *  ecerto 
La fiera moglie, pit ch’ altro, mi nuoce. 
“ To Lady Byron. “ Byron.” 
In July of the same year, Moore being in a cottage of Mr. Villamil’s, 
at La Butte Coaslin, overlooking Sévres, commenced his ‘* Epicurean,” 
His reading for this Egyptian romance was curious. ‘ Sethos,” a classic 
work in France, by the Abbe Tennasson, to which the author of 
‘ Antenor” was also under great obligations, was evidently of the . 
greatest use to our poet. Chateaubriand had anticipated the idea of a 
Pagan girl becoming a martyr in “ Les Martyrs.” In the very thick of 
these Egyptian labours, Moore discovered that omelette aux conjitures, 
with a glass of noyeau thrown over it, was a very excellent thing. The 
discovery was made at Véry’s. The entries in the diary are certainly 
sometimes amusingly naive. They involuntarily suggest the thought, 
is it possible a man made such entries with a view to publication ? The 
prurient among the public may take much pleasure in these little details 
of daily life, which brings down even genius to the level of the humblest 
of mankind; but a healthy taste can never wish to see its hero disillu- 
sionised of his more robust and more intellectual attributes. True that 
the diary is full of well-bred facetiousness, and sparkle of the very first 
water; but Tom Moore, as Rogers said of him, was born with a 
rose in his lips, and a nightingale singing on the top of his bed; and the 
true admirer of his genius would also have wished him to expire so. 
When the wood would not burn in the Jura, Moore said to Lord John 
Russell that it was “assuré contre [Incendie.” In Paris he found that 
the assurance inscription in the houses, M. A. C. L. (Maison assurée 
contre l’Incendie), were read by the French Mes amis, chassez Louis. 
Visiting Denon, when engaged on his “ Epicurean,” he saw drawings of 
Philoe and Elephantine, which made him wish he could take “his 
poetical people” there. A very natural wish. Moore appears to have 
entertained a horror of the genus dandy. ‘There is an entry of the 4th 
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of September to the following effect : ‘‘ Met Douglas, who told me Lord 
Miltown expected me to dinner at six o'clock. Went there; but his 
lordship did not come in till near seven, when he brought the awful news 
that four or five dandies were at his heels. This was too much. One 
dandy or so I can bear, but a whole dinner of dandies is insupportable; 
so I begged him to keep my secret, ran out of the house, and went and 
dined at Véry’s.” The next is touching. 

llth. Went in to Paris at twelve, in order to take Bessy to the Pere la 
Chaise before the flowers are all gone from the tombs. The dear girl was, as 
I knew she would be, very much affected ; but our dull guide insisted upon 
taking us to the worst part of it, which a good deal spoiled the effect. Saw 
the tombs of Labedoyére and Ney, which I had missed last year. Gave them 
a dinner at the Cadran Bleu (Bessy, Dumoulin, Miss Wilson, Anastasia, and 
Dr. Yonge’s little girl), and took them afterwards to the Porte St. Martin. 
Iced punch on our way home. The whole cost me about three Napoleons, 
just what I ought to have reserved for the “ Voyages de Pythagore.” Bessy, 

wever, told me, when we came home, that she had saved, by little pilferings 
from me, at different times, four Napoleons, and that I should have them now 
to buy those books. 

The next day he bought the “ Voyages de Pythagore” with his ‘“ dear 
| el stolen money.” Fourrier furnished Moore with a good idea, viz., 

at accurate descriptions, in lively language, of some of the Egyptian 
tableaux sculptés would be as sublime and striking as copies in drawing 
are dry and uninteresting. Our countryman, Mr. Hamilton, had alread 
shown this to be the case in his “ Egyptiaca.” He also consulted Hum- 
boldt upon the Egyptian theme. The Prussian spoke contemptuously of 
the great government work as a confused heap of commonplaces—Four- 
rier’s, a pompous preface, with nothing in it. Yet what he got out of 
Humboldt himself, as to dark Cleopatras with aquiline noses, and negro 
sphynxes, he says he found in Volney a day or two after. 

In October, they left La Butte for the Allée des Veuves, and once 
more dined with their little ones. ‘ Bessy said, in going to bed, ‘ This 
is the first rational day we have had for a long time.’” Whereupon 
Lord John remarks, ‘‘ Mrs. Moore was quite right: in reading over the 
diary of dinners, balls, and visits to the theatre, I feel some regret in 
reflecting that I had some hand in persuading Moore to prefer France 
to Holyrood. His universal popularity was his chief enemy.” 

The Duchesse de Berri is related to have written to her father on the 
occasion of her accouechement, and as a slap on the knuckles for his late 
sanction of the revolution, “ Je suis accouchée d’un fils et pas d’une con- 
stitution.” And Lord Byron sent an epigram for the approaching an- 
niversary of his marriage, “ most marvellously comical.” 


TO PENELOPE. 

This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you ; 

Tis now six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 


It is not a little amusing to find Moore, who, as a Whig, professes the 
utmost horror and indignation at the decision of the House of Lords 
against the queen, quoting Martial’s epigram as applicable to the case : 
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So like their manners, so like their life, 

An infamous husband and infamous wife ; 

It is something most strange and surprising to me, 
That a couple so like should never agree ! 


Moore describes Wordsworth as dull in company. “I see,” he says, 
“ he is a man to hold forth; one who does not understand the give and 
take of conversation.” Wordsworth had as good an opinion of himself 
as Moore. One day, in a large party, he called out suddenly, from the 
top of the table to the bottom, in his most epic tone, ‘‘ Davy!” and on 
Davy’s putting forth his head, in awful expectation of what was coming, 
said, ‘Do you know the reason why I published the ‘ White Doe’ in 
quarto?” ‘ No, what was it?” ‘ To show the world my own opinion 
of it.” Wordsworth used to complain that the whole third canto of 
** Childe Harold” was founded on his style and sentiments. ‘* Tintern 
Abbey” was the source of it all. Upon which Lord John remarks, 
“ There is some resemblance between ‘ Tintern Abbey’ and ‘ Childe 
Harold;’ but, as Voltaire said of Homer and Virgil, ‘ When they tell me 
Homer made Virgil,’ I answer, ‘ Then it is his best work;’ so of Words- 
worth it maybe said, if he wrote the third canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ it 
his best work.” 

A very characteristic story of Sheridan is fathered by Moore on Lord 
John Russell. 


Sheridan had been driving out three or four hours in a hackney-coach 
when, seeing Richardson pass, he bailed him and made him get in. He in- 
stantly contrived to introduce a topic upon which Richardson (who was the 
very soul of disputatiousness) always differed with him; and at last, affecting 
to be mortified at R.’s arguments, said, “ You really are too bad; I cannot 
bear to listen to such things; I will not stay in the same coach with you ;” 
and accordingly got down and left him, Richardson, hallooing out triumphantly 
after him, “ Ah, you’re beat, you’re beat ;” nor was it till the heat of his victory 
had a little cooled that he found out he was left in the lurch to pay for She- 
ridan’s three hours’ coaching. 


Lady said that Louis XVIII. called Talleyrand “ une vielle lampe 
qui pue en s'eteignant.” There is a capital story of the Princesse 
‘Talleyrand: 


It is said of Madame Talleyrand, that one day, her husband having told her 
that Denon was coming to dinner, bid her read a little of his book upon 
Egypt, just published, in order that she might be enabled to say something 
civil to him upon it, adding that he would leave the volume for her on his 
study table. He forgot this, however, and madame upon going into the study, 
found a volume of “ Robinson Crusoe” on the table instead, which having 
read very attentively, she was not long on opening upon Denon at dinner, 
about the desert island, his manner of living, &c., &c., to the great astonish- 
ment of poor Denon, who could not make head or tail of what she meant: 
at last, upon her saying, “Eh puis, ce cher Vendredi!” he perceived she took 
him for no less a._person than Robinson Crusoe. 


And one of Talleyrand’s, told by Lord John. Bobus Smith, one day, in 
conversation with the great diplomatist, having brought up somehow the 
beauty of his mother, Talleyrand said, “ C’etoit done votre pére qui n’etowt 
pas bien.” 

In talking to Rogers about his living in Paris, Moore said, ‘“ One 
would not enjoy even Paradise, if one was obliged to live in it.” “ No,” 
replied Rogers, “I dare say when Adam and Eve were turned out they 
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were very happy.” Rogers, walking with two French ladies, compli- 
mented one as being une femme galante et genereuse ; her anger may be 
easily imagined, whilst her companion laughed heartily, as if to say “ It’s 
all out ; even strangers know it.” Talking of the Hollands, he said, 
“There are two parties before whom everybody must appear—them and 
the police.” 

In September, 1821, Moore, having assumed the name of Dyke, and 
put on a pair of mustachios, started with Lord John Russell for England, 
to arrange some business matters with Longmans, Murray, and Power : 

Longman called upon me. Toldhim my intention of settling the Bermuda 
business with the money arising from the sale of the “ Memoirs :” seemed 
rather disappointed ; said that I had better let matters go on as they were, and 
appeared labouring with some mystery. Remarked that though I had with 
much delicacy declined the contribution of friends, yet that I could not surely 
feel the same objection to letting one friend settle the. business forme. At 
length, after much hesitation, acknowledged that a thousand pounds had been 
for some time placed at his disposal, for the purpose of arranging matters when 
the debt could be reduced to that sum ; and that he had been under the strictest 
injunctions of secrecy with regard to this deposit, which nothing but the inten- 
tion I had expressed, of setiling the business in another way, could have in- 
duced him to infringe; and that, finally, the person who had given this proof 
of warm and true friendship was (as I guessed in an instant) Lord Lansdowne. 
How one such action brightens the whole human race in our eyes. 

Visited the Duke and Duchess of Bedford. ‘ Had music in the even- 
ing; the duchess said she wished I could ‘ transfer my genius to her for 
six weeks ;’ and I answered, ‘ Most willingly, if Woburn was placed at 
my disposal for the same time.’”” From thence Moore repaired to Ire- 
land, where he picked up a number of jokes, which contrast well by their 
nationality with the more chaste and delicate wit of the Continent. 
Story of a man asking a servant: “Is your master at home?” ‘No, 
sir; he’s out.’ ‘Your mistress?” ‘No, sir; she’s out.” ‘ Well, I'll 
just go in and take an air of the fire till they come.” “ Faith, sir, that’s 
out too.” <A fellow in the Marshalsea having heard his companion 
brushing his teeth the last thing at night, and then, upon waking, at the 
same thing in the morning, ‘“ Ogh, a weary night you must have had of 
it, Mr. Fitzgerald.” Moore sat on this occasion to Mossop and Kirk. 
‘* Space between the eyes,” he relates (although he before expressed great 
annoyance at Spurzheim detecting his love of children), ‘indicates 
memory of forms, and Kirk has always observed that conformation in 
snag who were ready in knowing likenesses. The protuberance I 

ave in the forehead remarked in heroes—Napoleon, Duke of Wellington, 
and the rest of ws. Large ears, a sign of eloquence. (This can scarcely 
said to be the case in the animal kingdom, whatever it may be with re- 
gard to man.) Praised mine; so did Bartolini, by-the-by.” Sir Philip 
Crampton also got a mask taken of the national poet’s face, “a disagree- 
able operation,” he records it to have been. When the regiment of En- 
niskilleners lately entered that town, an old woman said, ‘ Well, boys, 
you look mighty well, considering it is now a hundred and nine years 
since you were here before.”’ 

Received on his return to London joyful news: 

Was preparing, as usual, to sneak out ina hackney-coach, when Rees arrived 
with the important and joyful intelligence that the agent had accepted the 
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1000/., and that I am now a free man again. Walked boldly out into the 
sunshine and showed myself up St. James’s-street and Bond-street. Shee all 
wrong about the late servile pageant in Ireland ; thinks that Paddy behaved 
exactly as he ought todo. Letters from Bess, in which, alluding to what I 
had communicated to her of Lord Lansdowne’s friendship, and the probability 
of my being soon liberated from exile, she says, ‘‘ God bless you, my own free, 
fortunate happy bird (what she generally calls me); but remember that your 
cage is in Paris, and that your mate longs for you.” 


It may be necessary to add here that Lord John Russell offered, in 
his usually delicate manner, to contribute 200/. towards the debt, and a 
Mr. Sheddon advanced 300/., and that all moneys advanced, even to the 
7401. accepted from Lord Lansdowne, were, we believe, duly repaid. It 
is in details like these that we find the peculiar dilemma in which the 
poet’s biographer was placed with regard to this ‘‘ Diary.” If he had left 
out one sentence he might have left out another, and exposed himself to 
all kinds of censures. Now in what personally concerned himself, he had 
criticisms to omit as well as deeds of kindness and acts of generosity to 
record ; witness, for example, the reflection on his vacillation and incon- 
stancy of purpose on quitting Paris. The only wise course to pursue was 
evidently to leave matters as they stood. The “Diary” was manifestl 
meant for publication ; some few entries might create a doubt upon the 
subject ; but others, again, leave none. For what possible reason would 
a poet chronicle such a mass of gossip-anecdotes and criticism, and such 
a heap of bon-mots and witticisms ? They could be of no possible use to 
his studies or his compositions, nor were they of any avail as matters of 
reference. But they serve well to help what might have proved to be a 
rather tedious journal of occurrences wonderfully, and impart to it a rare 
raciness and pungency. All the great men and women of the day, titled 
and untitled, are put to contribution, and Moore’s “ Diary” will no doubt 
be quoted in after times as a perfect mine of epigrams, repartee, and anec- 
dote. 

On his return to Paris, it was the old routine of things over again, a 
little work and many dinners, theatres, soirces, and balls, and gaiety less 
interwoven with study even than before. Moore got tired of it himself. 
“ Never,” he records on the 7th of January, 1822, “ did I lead such an 
unquiet life: Bessy ill, my home uncomfortable ; anxious to employ 
myself in the midst of distractions, and full of remorse in the utmost of my 
gaiety.” When does such revelry induce other results, in minds not 
solely given up to dissipation, or that have power left to return a moment 
to themselves and look inwardly ? At length, in April, Moore quitted 
the capital which had too many seductions for him, and returned to Eng- 
land, living at first in lodgings. It was a change of place, however, with 
little or no change of habits—the same round of dinners, calls, parties, 
and entertainments. ‘Talking to Jeffrey of the trouble of the Ldinburgh 
Review, he said, “ Come down to Edinburgh, and I'll give you half of 
it.” Moore replied, “ that he thought the public would find in that case 
one-half of the disc obscured.” Luttrel, alluding to his restlessness, said 
he was “ like a little, bright, ever-moving ball of quicksilver; it still eludes 
you, and it glitters still.” It was not, however, till Sloperton became 
vacant that Paris was abandoned for good, and then Moore sent over his 
wife and family first. When he did arrive home, the “ dear girl” had 
made herself look wretched by working to get the cottage in order. 
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“‘ Most happy to be at home again.” All his friends were alarmed at 
the title of the MSS. he brought over with him, ‘“ The Loves of the 

” The Longmans announced it for New Year's Day, which fell 
on a Sunday, which made people ask if the poem was so very sacred, that 
nothing less than a Sunday would do for its publication ? Moore does 
not seem to have been much struck with Lamb at first meeting. 
‘“‘ Charles Lamb,” he says, “ a clever fellow certainly; but full of vil- 
lanous and abortive puns, which he miscarries every minute. Some ex- 
cellent things, however, have come from him; and his friend Robinson 
mentioned to me not a bad one. On Robinson’s receiving his first brief, 
he called upon Lamb to tell him of it. ‘ I suppose,’ said Lamb, ‘ you 
addressed that line of Milton to it—‘ Thou first best cause, least under- 
stood.’ ” 

In London or at Sloperton ; it was still ever the same thing, running 
about from one noble residence to another, a perpetual flight after dinners 
and a rush to parties and theatres. A newspaper writer at Limerick 
reporting that the poet had been seen walking the streets leaning on the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s arm, reminded him of his own lines, how— 

Sooner or later, all have to grieve 
Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams of the great, 
And expect ’twill return to refresh them at eve. 

After all, he was only “little Tom” with these aristocrats whose 
society he so much courted, and who “ tolerated” him for his genius, his 
wit, and, above all, his musical talents. In talking of a children’s ball 
lately given by Lady Jersey, Lady Lansdowne said, “ How little Tom 
wo <i shown off there !” Then again there are narratives of such 
frivolous and almost lamentable exhibitions as the following :—“ My 
mother expressing a strong wish to see Lord Lansdowne, without the fuss 
of a visit from him, I engaged to manage it for her. Told him that he 
must let me show him to two people who considered me as the greatest 
man in the world, and him as the next, for being my friend. Ve 
goodnaturedly allowed me to walk him past the windows, and wished to 
call upon them ; but I thought it better thus.” 

Forgot to mention that Casey, during my journey, mentioned to me a parody 
of his on those two lines in the “ Veiled Prophet”— 


He knew no more fear than one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics knows of icicles. 


The following is his parody, which I bless my stars that none of my critics were 


lively enough to hit upon, for it would have stuck by me : 


He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
On Scotia’s mountains, knows of knee-buckles. 


On my mentioning this to Corry, he told me of a remark made upon the 

“ Angels,” by Kyle, the Provost, which I should have been equally sorry any 

of my critics had got hold of :—“I could not help figuring to myself,” says 

nye “all the while I was reading it, Tom, Jerry, and Logic on a lark from the 
cy. 

Talking of ghost-stories, Lord Lansdowne told of a party who were 
occupied in the same sort of conversation ; and there was one tall pale- 
looking woman of the party, who listened and said nothing; but upon 
one of the company turning to her and asking whether she did not be- 
lieve there was beth a thing as a ghost, she answered, “ Si j’y crois ? 
oui, et méme je le suis,” and instantly vanished. Not very good French 
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for a ghost. The following is better and from the same source. Mira- 
beau was answering Maury, and putting himself in a reasoning attitude, 
he said, “ Je m’en vais renfermer M. Maury dans un cercle vicieux ;” 
upon which Maury started up, and exclaimed, “ Comment! veux tu 
m’embrasser ?” One day Moore enters as follows, ‘“ discovered in Irving 
the extraordinary description of Paradise, in which he introduces an allu- 
sion to me; ‘ Angels, not like those Three, sung by no holy mouth.’ 
His own Paradise, however, almost as naughty a one as either I or Ma- 
homet could invent.”——“‘ Went to the Literary Fund dinner, of which I 


was a steward. Surprised on finding so large a portion of its directors 


and visitors to be persons whose names I had never heard before ; in 


short, the only downright literati among them were myself and old George 


Dyer, the poet, who used to take advantage of the people being earthed 
up to the chin by Dr. Graham, to go and read his verses to them. Lord 
Lansdowne in the chair, and Lord John Russell next to him.” 

The death of Lord Byron, in 1824, entailed much trouble and annoy- 
ance on Moore, whose arrangements were of so complicated a character, 
as to leave the proceeding that ultimately followed—the destruction of 
the Byron MSS.—a subject of constant discussion. We are glad to ex- 
tract Lord John Russell’s able summary of the case in point. 


I have omitted in this place a long account of the destruction of Lord Byron’s 
MS. Memoir of his Life. The reason for my doing so may be easily stated. 
Mr. Moore had consented, with too much ease and want of reflection, to be- 
come the depository of Lord Byron’s Memoir, and had obtained from Mr, 
Murray 2000 guineas on the credit of this work. He speaks of this act of his, 
a few pages onward, as “the greatest error | had committed; in putting such a 
document out of my power.” He afterwards endeavoured to repair this error 
by repaying the money to Mr. Murray, and securing the manuscript to be dealt 
with, as should be thought most advisable by himself in concert with the re- 
presentatives of Lord Byron. He believed this purpose was secured by a clause 
which Mr. Luttrel had advised should be inserted in a new agreement with Mr. 
Murray, by which Mr. Moore was to have the power of redeeming the MS, for 
three months after Lord Byron’s death. But neither Mr. Murray nor Mr. 
Turner, his solicitor, seem to have understood Mr. Moore’s wish and intention 
in this respect. Mr. Murray, on his side, had confided the manuscript to Mr. 
Gifford, who, on perusal, declared it too gross for publication. This opinion 
had become known to Lord Byron’s friends and relations. 

Hence, when the news of Lord Byron’s unexpected death arrived, all parties, 
with the most honourable wishes and consistent views, were thrown into per- 
plexity and apparent discord. Mr. Moore wished to redeem the manuscript, 
and submit it to Mrs. Leigh, Lord Byron’s sister, to be destroyed or published 
with erasures and omissions. Sir John Hobhouse wished it to be immediately 
destroyed, and the representatives of Mrs. Leigh, expressed the same wish. Mr. 
Murray was willing at once to give up the manuscript on repayment of his 
2000 guineas with interest. 

The result was, that after a very unpleasant scene at Mr. Murray’s, the manu- 
script was destroyed by Mr. Wilmot Horton and Col. Doyle, as the representa- 
tives of Mrs. Leigh, with the full consent of Mr. Moore, who repaid to Mr. 
Murray the sum he had advanced, with the interest then due. After the whole 
had been burnt the agreement was found, and it appeared that Mr. Moore’s 
interest in the MS. had entirely ceased on the death of Lord Byron, by which 
event the property became absolutely vested in Mr. Murray. 

The details of this scene have been recorded both by Mr. Moore and Lord 
Broughton, and perhaps by others. Lord Broughton having kindly permitted 
me to read his narrative, I can say, that the leading facts related by him and Mr. 
Moore agree. Both narratives retain marks of the irritation which the circum 
stances of the moment produced ; but as they both (Mr. Moore and Sir John 
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Hobhouse) desired to do what was most honourable to Lord Byron’s memory, 
and as they lived in terms of friendship afterwards, I have omitted details which 
recal a painful scene, and would excite painfui feelings. 

As to the manuscript itself, having read the greater part, if not the whole, 


~Ishould say that three or four pages of it were too gross and indelicate for 
e 


ublication ; that the rest, with few exceptions, contained little traces of Lord 

yron’s genius, and no interesting details of his life. His early youth in 
Greece, and his sensibility to the scenes around him, when resting ona rock in 
the swimming excursions he took from the Pirzeus, were strikingly described. 
But, on the whole, the world is no loser by the sacrifice made of the Memoirs 
of the great poet.—J. R. 


The part taken in this affair by Moore appears to have been alike cre- 
ditable to his heart and his head. Wilmot Horton and Luttrel had been 
urging him to take the money from Murray; but Hobhouse (Lord 
Broughton), upon whose honesty of purpose Moorg ever relied, as upon a 
staff, said, ‘ Shall I tell you, Moore, fairly, what I would do if 1 were in 
your situation ?’’ ‘ Out with it,’ I answered, eagerly, well knowing 
what was coming. ‘I would not take the money,” he replied ; and then 
added, “ The fact is, if I wished to injure your character, my advice 
would be to accept it.” This gave firmness to Moore’s resolves. 


Lord Jolin called upon me, full of Wilmot Horton, who had been working 
at him too on the subject ; was of opinion that there existed no objection what- 
ever to my taking the money. A long conversation ; said he would think over 
what I had said against our next meeting. Went to Rogers’s and found him 
and his sister equally inclined with the rest to consider my refusal of the money 
as too romantic a sacrifice. Recapitulated my reasons, much more strongly 
and eloquently than I could ever put them to paper. Saw they were both 
touched by them, though Rogers would not allow it ; owned that he would not 
receive the money in such a case, but said that my having a wife and children 
made all the difference possible in the views he ought to take of it. This 
avowal, however, was enough for me. More mean things have been done in 
this world (as I told him) under the shelter of “ wife and children,” than under 
any other pretext that worldly-mindedness can resort to. He said, at last, 
smiling at me, “ Well, your life may be a good poem, but it isa damned bad 
matter-of-fact.” 

Moore says of Medwin’s “ Memoirs of Byron”—“ To bring up a dead 
man thus: to run a-muck among the living is a formidable thing. In 
old times, superstitious thieves used to employ a dead man’s hand in 
committing robberies, and then called it Za main de gloire. I rather 


think the captain of dragoons (Medwin) is making use of a hand of glory 


for not much better purposes.” The same strange criticism might, how- - 


ever, just as well be applied to the publication of Moore’s own “ Diary.” 
The greater part of the personages mentioned in it being still alive. 
We must finish with an extract or two anon Sir W. Scott. 


His reception of me most hearty ; we had met but once before, so long ago 
as immediately after his publication of the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” After 
presenting me to Lady Scott and his daughter Anne (the Lockharts having, 
unluckily, just gone to Edinburgh), he and I started for a walk. Said how 
much he was delighted with Ireland; the fun of the common people. The 
postilion having run the pole against a corner of a wall and broken it down, 
crying out, “ Well done, pole! didn’t the pole do it elegantly, your honour ?” 
Pointing to the opposite bank, said it was believed still by some of the common 
oosag that the fairies danced in that spot ; and as proof of it, mentioned a 
ellow having declared betore him, im his judicial capacity, that having gone to 
pen his sheep about sunrise in a tield two or three miles further down the river, 

e had seen little men and women under a hedge, beautifully dressed in green 
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and gold; “the Duke of Buccleugh in full dress was nothing tothem.” “ Did 
you, by virtue of your oath, believe them to be fairies ?” “T dinna ken; they 
looked very like the gude people” (evidently believing them to be fairies), The 
fact was, however, that these fairies were puppets belonging to an itinerant 
showman, which some weavers, in a drunken frolic, had taken a fancy to and 
robbed him of, but, fearing the consequences when sober, had thrown them 
under a hedge, where this fellow saw them. In talking of the commonness of 
poetical talent just now, he said we were like Captain Bobadil, who had taught 
the fellows to [A blank left in the MS. The passage referred to is 
probably in Act 4, sc. 2 (Every Man in his Humour): “ [ would teach these 
nineteens the special rules, as your punta, your reverso, . . . . . till 
they could all play very near, or altogether as well, as myself.” ] 

When I remarked that every magazine now contained such poetry as would 
have made a reputation for a man some twenty or thirty years ago, he said 
(with much shrewd humour in his face), “* Ecod, we were in the luck of it, to 
come before all this talent was at work.” Agreed with me that it would be 
some time before a great literary reputation could be again called up, “ unless 
(he added) something new could be struck out; everything that succeeded 
lately owing its success, in a great degree, to its novelty.” 

I said how well calculated the way in which Scott had been brought up was 
to make a writer of poetry and romance, as it combined all that knowledge of 
rural life and rural legends which is to be gained by living among the peasantry 
and joining in their sports, with all the advantages which an aristocratic educa- 
tion gives. I said that the want of this manly training showed itself in my 
poetry, which would perhaps have had a far more vigorous character if it had 
not been for the sort of boudoir education I had received. (The only thing, 
indeed, that conduced to brace and invigorate my mind was the strong politi- 
cal feelings that were stirring around me when I was a boy, and in which I 
took a deep and most ardent interest.) Scott was good-natured enough to 
dissent from all this. His grandfather, he told me, had been, when a young 
man, very poor; and a shepherd, who had lived with the family, came and 
offered him the loan of (I believe all the money he had) thirty pounds, for the 
purpose of stocking a farm with sheep. The grandfather accepted it, and went 
to the fair, but instead of buying the sheep, he laid out the whole sum on a 
horse, much to the horror of the poor shepherd. Having got the horse, how- 
ever, into good training and order, he appeared on him at a hunt, and showed 
him off in such style, that he immediately found a purchaser for him at twice 
the sum he cost him, and then, having paid the shepherd his 30/., he laid out; 
the remainder in sheep, and prospered considerably. Pointed out to me the 
tower where he was born. His father and uncle went off to join the rebels in 
1745, but were brought back ; himself still a sort of Jacobite ; has a feeling of 
horror at the very name of the Duke of Cumberland. 


Moore, notwithstanding his literary, poetic, and social successes, ap- 
pears from his “* Diary,” to have no more escaped the shafts pf calumn 
and depreciation than other public men. His connexion with the Whig 
party rendered him particularly obnoxious to the John Bull, in which 
he was designated as “ this vile little fellow,” “this filthy fellow ;” 
scurrility that only recoils upon those who use it. A legacy of Dr. Parr, 
not for its intrinsic value, but for the testimony of a good and learned 
man, is the best tribute to Moore’s character. “I give a ring to 
Thomas Moore, of Sloperton, Wilts, who stands high in my estima- 
tion for original genius, for his exquisite sensibility, for his independent 
spirit, and incorruptible integrity.” As for the “ Diary,” there will be 
but one opinion of it among the unbiassed, that it is a chef d’euvre of 
wit and sprightliness—full of life and light, fancy and feeling. 
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THE ANNUAL PICTURE-SHOW IN TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


Tue Royal Academy Exhibition for 1853 will be as remarkable for its 
omissions as for what it offers to public view. Whether the leading 
artists are becoming indifferent to the question of “ exhibition,” after the 
fashion which has of late years been set by Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, 
Paul Delaroche, and other notabilities in Paris; or whether they have 
simply been the victims of gloomy skies and insufficient time for the 
pea of their works, we will not take upon ourselves to determine, 
though we are inclined to believe that the first-named possible cause has 
quite as much to do with the matter as the last. In either case, we are 
sorry to have to record the fact: for the.sake of the public, and for the 
sake, also, of the artistical credit of the Academy. 

From the accustomed list of exhibitors, tle names, this year, are want- 
ing of Mulready, Maclise, Frith, Leslie, Frost, and Egg. With respect 
to the three former, we have heard no especial reason given for non- 

arance, and can only lament the absence of their works; but, in the 
case of the three latter, disappointment is added to our regret, since it is 
known that some of the finest productions of their pencils are still on 
their easels, requiring only a little more time to make them perfect. It 
has always hitherto been the custom, as most of our readers are probably 
aware, for a few days’ “ grace” to be given, after the pictures have been 
received within the walls of the Academy, in order that exhibitors might 
“ paint up” to the general tone of the exhibition, or add to what had 
unavoidably been left unfinished. Last year, however, the fiat went forth 
from the authorities that the artist’s studio must thenceforward be the 
point de départ of his works, and that no more heightening or lowering, 
or any other kind of cobbling or patching, would be allowed when once 
the pictures were fairly housed in Trafalgar-square. Exhibitors were 
fairly told to “leave all hope’’ of further retouching “ behind ;” they 
were not to paint the lily, nor add more perfume to the violet ; they were, 
+ in fact, to take their chance for good or evil, as if they were going to be 
married, or commit themselves to any other equally hazardous specula- 
tion. The restrictive clause of the academical law has now come into 
operation, and if, on that accgunt, there be any shortcomings, exhibitors 
have only themselves to blame for want of diligence, infirmity of memory, 
or imperfect calculation. 

In one instance, as we were grieved to hear, accidental illness prevented 
the completion of perhaps the most exquisite work which the genius of its 
author—fertile as it is—has ever yet given to the world. We allude to 
Mr. Leslie’s “‘ Rape of the Lock,” a subject painted with so much deli- 
cacy and feeling, so broad in its general treatment, and at the same time 
so replete with artistic detail, as to merit an exhibition to itself. We 
confess that we look upon this picture as Mr. Leslie’s capo d’opera, and 
may certainly add, without fear of contradiction, that there is no other 
living artist who could have executed it as he has done. The represen- 
tation of female beauty is not Mr. Leslie’s exclusive privilege, but he 
stands alone amongst modern artists for the truth of his portraiture of 

the high-bred woman, the “lady” par excellence. Who, for example, 
can have forgotten the lovely group that followed in the wedding-train 
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of Queen Victoria, where all that was graceful and charming, all that 
was beautiful and dignified, all that was easy and unaffected, were com- 
bined with as much fidelity by Mr. Leslie as if a mirror had reflected the 
fair originals? 
The scene of Mr. Leslie’s unexhibited picture is, of course, Hampton 

Court: 

Close by those meads, for ever crowned with flow'rs, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow’rs ; 


and in one of the rooms of the palace, graced by “ great Anna’s” portrait, 
the dire event, which the poet and the painter have celebrated, takes place. 
“ Hither,” as in the poem, 
The heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 

In various talk the instructive hours they pass’d, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat ; 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

But the action of the story is further advanced than in the above de- 

scription. The battle of ombre has been fought; the coffee has 


Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain ; 


the ‘* two-edged weapon” of Clarissa had done its office, and the wretched 
sylph been cut in twain that “ fondly interposed” to save “the sacred 
hair.” In short, the adventurous baron has ravished the cherished Lock, 
and Belinda is lost in the first stupor of her grief. But as it is necessary 
for a painter to tell all his story at once, Mr. Leslie anticipates events, 
and, on the very champ-clos of conflict, has introduced the demand for 
“ restoration.” Sir Plume is there, 


With earnest eyes, and round, unthinking face, 


rapping his amber snuff-box, and nicely conducting his clouded cane. 
All in vain, however, for before him stands the inexorable baron, and 
again we seem to hear the well-remembered words: 


“ It grieves me much” (replied the peer again) 

“ Who speaks so well sliould ever speak in vain ; 
But by this Lock, thissacred Lock, I swear 
(Which never more shail join its parted hair ; 
Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew), 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.” 
He spoke, and speaking in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 


Shock, too, is present, so that the dramatis persone of the poem all 
witness the tragedy. What a pity that the public should have to wait a 
whole twelvemonth before they do the same! 

It has usually been a characteristic of Mr. Leslie to subordinate those 
details which every one was aware he was able to represent, had he been 


so minded. On this occasion, where the picture is all the better for local 
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illustration, he has departed from the rule. Thus the high relief of the 
wainscoting—the frame of the full-length portrait of Queen Anne (a 
miniature of Grinling Gibbon’s famous carving, and as sharply and clearly 
defined as the original), the carpet, the looking-glass, the chandelier— 
every accessory, indeed, is as true as the most literal pre-Raphaelite could 
paint it. And with this addition: that however marvellous the skill 
which depicts inanimate objects, these are the very last things to attract 
the eye; they insensibly aid in giving truth to the scene, but it is only 
when the actors have told their story that we turn and see that we 
are very much indebted to the “ properties” for assisting the illusion. 

Mr. Frost’s unfinished picture—Time being the delinquent here—is 
“The Lady,” in “ Comus.” He has not presented his subject under 
the ordinary dramatic aspect, but has chosen rather to idealise that 
passage in the masque which begins with these lines: 


So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 


“The Lady,” a perfect emblem of the virtue thus highly consecrated, 
forms the centre of a group of angels who throng around and float 
above her, while the base of the pyramid is supported by earth-born 
creatures and spirits of the lower deep. For truth of expression, for 
harmony of colour, for grace of composition, and for beauty of form and 
face, this latest work of Mr. Frost may challenge competition anywhere. 
It contrasts greatly with the majority of his own productions, not as af- 
fecting the merit of what he has already accomplished, but only the 
manner of his art; for, instead of the nude to which we have been so 
much accustomed, almost all the figures here are closely draped. It was 
with regret we listened to the assurance that not even the “ four days’ 
grace” could suffice for the requirements of Mr. Frost’s subject. 

Mr. Egg has been busy with the two great incidents in the career of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (Dryden’s “ Zimri”); the extravagance 
of his life, and the misery of his death. These pictures are necessarily 
pendants to each other, and, being unable to finish both, Mr. Egg was 
unwilling to separate them. Report speaks very highly of the manner 
in which the two opposite subjects have been treated. 

The works which we have just enumerated are, with all their beauties, 
phantoms, so far as present enjoyment is concerned: let us turn, then, to 
the realities that await us in Trafalgar-square. 

We have no hesitation in assigning the first place in the Exhibition to 
Mr. M. A. Ward’s magnificent picture of “ The Execution of Montrose.” 
This noble work, the result of seven months’ constant application, has been 

inted for one of the corridors of the new House of Commons, where it 
will form the first of a series of subjects of national interest. The lead- 
ing incidents in the brilliant but brief career of “the gallant Graeme” are 
sufficiently well known, but for the readier appreciation of Mr. Ward’s 
picture we may summarily recal them. After tle betrayal of Montrose 
into the hands of General Lesley, he was brought to Edinburgh, where 
sentence of attainder had already been passed against him. He was met 
at the Water-gate by the magistrates of the city, and, by their direc- 
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tion, was placed, bareheaded and pinioned, on a high seat in a cart, and 
thus led by the executioner to the common gaol, his officers walking two 
and two before the cart. ‘Two days afterwards he was brought before 
the Parliament to receive his sentence, for trial there was none, the enu- 
meration of all his alleged offences, bitterly urged against him by the 
chancellor, being substituted for proofs of his guilt. Montrose replied 
that he had always acted by the royal command. He was then sentenced 
to be hung on a gallows thirty feet high, his head to be fixed on a spike 
in Edinburgh, his arms on the gates of Perth and Stirling, his legs on 
those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and his body to be buried by the hang- 
man on the Burrow-Muir. Montrose heard this barbarous sentence with a 
countenance wholly unchanged. The clergy of the Covenant then came 
to torture him; they told him that his punishment here was but a shadow 
of what awaited him in the next world. He repelled them with disdain, 
being prouder, he said, to have his head placed on the prison-walls than 
his picture in the king’s bed-chamber, and he wished he had flesh 
enough to be dispersed through Christendom to attest his loyalty. On 
the 20th of May, 1650, the noble prisoner was led out to execution. He 
appeared on the scaffold in asplendid dress, as if he were going to a court 
festival, and calmly addressed the people in explanation of his dying un- 
absolved by the Church. The executioner then attached to his neck Dr. 
Wishart's Latin history of his military exploits, but he smiled at the in- 
ventive malice of the act, and declared that he wore it with more pride 
than the Order of the Garter. When he had finished his devotions, he 
asked if any more indignities were to be practised, and then, cheerfully 
submitting to his fate, perished by the hangman’s hands at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

The moment which Mr. Ward has chosen is that when his hero has 
paused in his ascent to the scaffold to address the eager multitude. He 
is arrayed in a rich costume of scarlet and silver, and short cloak of 
crimson lined with white; the ribbon of the Garter is across his breast, 
he wears white silken hose, and a plume of feathers waves from his hat. 
All these details of costume are strictly accurate, a full description of them 
being given by contemporary writers. The figure of Montrose is erect, 
his countenance full of dignity, sweetness, and exultation for the cause in 
which he is about to die. The grace of the polished nobleman, the refine- 
ment of the accomplished scholar, the courage of the enterprising soldier, 
the loyalty of the faithful subject, all shine out in Mr. Ward’s portraiture, 
and complete the ideal of this devoted cavalier, whose gallant bearing and 
cruel fate evoke irresistible tears. After Montrose, the attention is fixed 
on those who are close to him. On one side is the grim executioner 
fastening the book of Montrose’s exploits round his neck ; on the other a 
stern fanatical clergyman exhibits the Declaration which the noble loyalist 
addressed to the Scottish people; a little apart from this last stand a 
striking group, the two principal figures in which are a sour Puritan, with 
a pocket Bible in his hand, ready to turn to any text that may confound 
the Amalekite, and a hard, unrelenting soldier of some rank in the Parlia- 
mentary force, who gazes wholly unmoved upon the mournful prepara- 
tions ; it is difficult to say which of these two is most indifferent to the 
fate of the brave marquis. Sympathy, indeed, is manifested by only two 
persons of all the crowd assembled to see Montrose put to death: an aged 
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Highlander and his daughter have struggled to the foot of the seaffold— 
the old man, one of the clan Grame, waves his blue bonnet decked with 
the laurel, the cognisance of his chief—the girl clings to her father, and a 
rough halberdier raises his weapon to silence this demonstration of the 
clansman’s affection. All the rest of the witnesses to the act are silent, 
cold, and watchful, while conspicuously placed, though shrouded from 
recognition by their disguises, Argyll—the inveterate foe of Montrose— 
and his young bride, look down upon the scene. Little thought Argyll 
then, that within exactly eleven years the “ Maidett” would clasp him in 
her deadly embrace in reward for all his treason. The place of Montrose’s 
execution was in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh, and Mr. Ward has de- 
picted the locality with the closest antiquarian fidelity, introducing the 
market-cross, the tower of St. Giles’s cathedral, and all the quaint build- 
ings which at that time surrounded the square. The weather that pre- 
vailed is another accident of which he has taken advantage ; dark clouds, 
heavily charged with rain, drive over the city, while a gleam of sunshine, 
breaking through them, raises a seething steam from the crowd which 
produces an excellent atmospheric effect. The drawing of this fine pic- 
ture is remarkably vigorous and free, the colouring harmonious, and the 
composition admirable. Mr. Ward had already done much to render his 
name famous in the annals of art, but he has now secured a position 
second to that of no contemporaneous rival. 

Nor is the “ Montrose” the only subject in which Mr. Ward has been 
engaged : he has a second picture which also is full of interest, and will, 
at the present moment, command particular attention. The subject is 
* The Acquiescence of the Empress Josephine in her Divorce from Na- 
poleon.”’” The scene takes place at night in the palace of St. Cloud, in 
the presence of the principal members of the imperial family. Josephine, 
seated at the foot of the council-table, with all the tokens of a —_ 
grief impressed on her fine features, but patiently submissive to her hus- 
band's will, is preparing to sign the paper containing the renunciation of 


her happiness which Regnauld de Saint Jean d’Angely places before her. _ 


Queen Hortense (the mother of the present Emperor of the French), 
at to passionate sorrow, is weeping on her mother’s shoulder: the 

iceroy Eugéne stands beside her with downcast eyes suppressing deep 
emotion: Napoleon, at the opposite extremity of the table, eyes Jose- 
phine askance, endeavouring to scrutinise her feelings while his own 
closely-compressed lips attest that he too feels the severity of the trial: 
Caroline ape ge regally attired, sits proud and impassive, unmoved 
by the sight of her sister-in-law’s sufferings: Murat, her husband, the 
** Roi Franconi,” is conspicuous for his dress and ornaments, but no sen- 
timent of chivalry is visible on his face to stir him to protest against the 
wrong he is called upon to witness: Talleyrand is there with the inscru- 
table countenance that never changed: and, lastly, among the most 
prominent personages, St. Jean D’Angely seriously performing the 
solemn task which his master has assigned to him: the rest of the canvas 
is filled with the inferior witnesses of the event, exception being made as 
to station, in favour of Madame Letizia, Napoleon’s mother, whose fea- 
tures are only partially seen. Mr. Ward has happily concentrated the 
interest in this painful drama upon the principal actor in it; the pallid 
face and tear-swollen eyes of Josephine tell all her melancholy story, and 
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at once awaken our deepest sympathy; but force of expression reigns 
throughout the picture. The colour is rich and effective, though we 
have some doubt as to certain tones of green and blue, which appeared to 
us as too strikingly opposed to each other, those hues by candlelight 
being rarely distinguishable apart. 

We are nee to perceive that Mrs. Ward is still pursuing the avoca- 
tion of her husband, and with manifest improvement in her style. Her 
treatment of an interesting annual ceremony at the village of Langley— 
“ The Crowning with Flowers of the most Deserving Little Girl in the 
Parish,” is marked by originality as well as by grace and feeling. 

A passage in the prison-life of “‘ The Man with the Iron Mask’’ has 
employed the pencil of Mr. Charles Landseer. It is one of the incidents 
recorded by Mr. Ellis, in his “ History of the Unfortunate Matthioli,” 
illustrative of the jealous care with which he was guarded. ‘The story is 
told with great truth and feeling, and painted with the most careful 
attention to character, costume, and general detail. 

Mr. Hart has two pictures this year, of an opposite kind, but both 
painted in a masterly manner. ‘The first is an Oriental sub’ ect—* Solo- 
mon Meditating in his Garden ;” the other an Italian one—“ A Domini- 
can Preaching.” To Mr. [art it almost exclusively belongs to represent 
the departed glory of Israel in the persons of her monarchs, her prophets, 
and her high priests ; the forms of her ancient worship are familiar to 
his mind, and the splendour of her ceremonial has found in his pencil its 
most adequate exponent. There is no vagueness in his treatment of the 
royal sage ; the positive character of the race, and the individuality of 
the man, are marked with equal precision, while all the adjuncts of cos- 
tume and locality are in the most perfect keeping. The figure of the 
king is majestic, his countenance noble, and of grave but not austere 
expression ; his thoughts wholly occupy him, and there is little difficulty 
in interpreting them by his own well-remembered words: “ Then I 
looked on all the works that my hand had wrought, and on the labour 
that I had laboured to do: and behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun!” Mr. Hart has been very 
successful in combining detail with general effect ; his work will bear the 
closest examination, and loses none of its breadth when more distantly 
surveyed ; the Oriental character of the whole subject is wert | ren- 
dered, in the atmosphere of that sunny clime as well as in the rich pro- 
duce of its soil. 

“ The Dominican Preaching” is, as we have said, in striking contrast 
with “ Solomon ;” the latter is deeply meditative and calm—the former 
all energy and excitement. If the features of the Frate predicatore 
were not so regular and so finely cut, we should have fancied it had been 
Mr. Hart’s intention to depict the enthusiastic martyr Savanarola, but 
his well known portrait presents a very different face. But the spirit 
which animates Mr. Hart’s “‘ Dominican” is identical with that which led 
the victim of Alexander the Sixth to the stake; his the same fiery zeal 
to denounce the vices of the clergy of his time ; his the same boldness of 
thought and fearlessness of language. ‘The preacher's gestures are em- 
phatic without violence, the expression of his countenance earnest without 
distortion. There is nothing more of the subject than the monk, except 
a slight indication of the locality; but the head of the Dominican is a 
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picture in itself, and is, in every way, a fine example of Mr. Hart’s 
nius. 

Mr. Philip has not sojourned in the south of Spain without bringing 
back the happiest recollections of his travel. The most important of the 
two pictures which he now sends to the Academy will collect round it a 
crowd of gazers, many of whom will recognise the truth of his subject, 
and all be interested in its treatment. ‘The half-Spanish, half-Moorish 
Andalusian has long been familiar to our eyes, but the Spanish gipsy 
has figured more rarely on canvas, Mr. Philip has become the historical 
illustrator of the habits and appearance of this strange people, and given 
us “ A Gitana Festival.” In the patio of a venta in seville, situated, we 
may suppose, in the suburb of Los Humeros (the “ Gitaneria” of the 
Zinculi tribe), the swarthy metrymakers are assembled, abandoning 
themselves to the idle enjoyment of the hour; though the presence of 
some alguazils in the background show them to be still under a certain 
degree of surveillance. They are, as Ford and Barrow have described 
them, of the true blood, the “ errate,” though that they abhor the rest of 
mankind, the “ busné” is not quite so evident. But it is for money, not love, 
that the flaunting, dark-eyed “ callee” is twisting her form in the nautch- 
like dance which she exhibits for the especial pleasure of two English 
officers, who have come over from “the rock” to get a glimpse of the 
majo life of Seville. This girl is the principal figure in the picture, and 
around her are grouped in various attitudes the male and female members 
of her tribe, some playing at cards, some tinkling the guitar, to the music 
of which she moves, others displaying the finery of which they are so 
fond, and all intent upon not unprofitable amusement. But the specta- 
tors are not all Zincali ; besides the two Englishmen are a majo and two 
splendidly-dressed majas, with their magnificent ojos Arabes, and lux- 
uriant hair, and their gorgeous satins and streaming ribbons, which so 
well set off their symmetrical forms. The scene, in short, is a transcript 
of a regular gipsy “ funcion” complete in every particular. That the 
individual character of gipsy beauty may be more specifically shown, 
Mr. Philip has painted the portrait of a celebrated Gitana of Seville. She 
is one of the wealthiest of her tribe, as the gold and gems that glitter in 
her black hair sufficiently testify; and is, moreover, a brilliant specimen 
of her sex and race. | 

Mr. Frank Stone, in one of the three pictures which he exhibits, still keeps 
in the pleasant path which has led him so successfully to the delineation 
of English female beauty. Four charming girls are gathered on a knoll, 
on a wide, breezy common, uncertain as they sit and lie about how they 
shall disport themselves. One of their number has risen to her knees, 
and, with the archest expression on her sweet face, is saying to them, as 
plainly as she can speak: “ Now, I'll tell you what we'll do”—and, from 
the way in which she makes the announcement, we feel sure her propo- 
sition will be unanimously carried. We shall be very much mistaken if 
the engraving from this picture be not one of the most popular that the 

neil of Mr. Stone has originated. A “Girl in an Egyptian costume” 
is a pretty single figure ; but his third picture is of a higher range than 
any he has yet attempted. The subject is “The Sisters of Bethany :” 
Mary, in all the agony of her tearful despair at the death of her brother, 
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Lazarus; and Martha, who announces that the Master is come and 
calleth for her. The treatment is full of feeling. 

If Mr. Millais is still to be considered as the leader of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, that school may now console itself for all the censure that has been 
heaped upon it. As long as it was their practice to raise the accessories 
of their pictures to the same level with the principal, to bestow so much 
eare and finish upon the details as to eclipse the general design, we felt 
that the Pre-Raphaelites were treading a wrong path ; but when we find 
the sentiment so exalted as to predominate over every material object, we 
have no further complaint to make against any amount of labour which 
they may choose to bestow upon subordinate parts with the view of 
arriving at complete fidelity. The greatest difficulty that the painter has 
to encounter in the exercise of his art, is to represent the human subject, 
not simply in form and colour, but with all the attributes of humanity, 
with the thoughts, the feelings, and the passions which stir the mind and 
speak in the lineaments and gestures. To accomplish this is to attain the 
highest reach of art, and he who seeks to be a great painter must make 
it his chief and constant endeavour. To imitate the shape, hue, and 
texture of inanimate objects, or accurately to copy the outward charac- 
teristics.of living things that neither speak nor think, demands, no doubt, 
a considerable degree of skill, but the praise we award to him who 
achieves no greater result than this is not the recompense that true genius 
either expects or receives. An earthen jar, a copper kettle, a broomstick, 
or a cabbage, may be so faithfully copied as to pass for the things them- 
selves, but when painted they excite no more emotion than the originals : 
“it is very clever,” is all we say, and the thing is at once forgotten. But 
if we see a face in whose expression we can read hatred or scorn, pity, 
devotion, hope, or love, the same feeling is awakened in our minds as if we 
were sharers in the actual scene ; we are then living again with our 
fellow-creatures, participating in their joys and sorrows, and we recognise 
a world as real as that in which we move and breathe ourselves. 

It was impossible to ignore the sentiment which prevailed in Mr. 
Millais’ “ Huguenot,” but it was equally impossible not to recognise the 
presence of the admirably-painted brick wall beneath which the lovers 
were met; in spite of the earnest expression of the two heads, it played 
almost as conspicuous a part as Tom Snout, the tinker, when he repre- 
sented the wall through whose cranny Bottom and Flute whispered the 
amorous thoughts of Pyramus and Thisbe. But there is no such dis- 
traction of thought in looking on “ The order of Release,” which is the 
title of the principal picture that Mr. Millais has sent for exhibition this 

ear. 
; The subject is a simple one. A Highlander, wounded at Culloden, and 
cast into prison, is clasped to the breast of the affectionate wife who has 
procured his pardon, and brought the letter which announces it ; she has 
travelled, barefooted, many a mile, and her infant child, wearied with 
fatigue, has sunk to sleep on her arm, dropping from its little hand the 
primroses which she had gathered by the roadside to please it. On her 
flushed features, mastering even her joy, reigns the triumphant expression 
of having conquered every obstacle that stood in the way of her hus- 
band’s restoration to life and freedom; she is proud to be his saviour, 
proud to think that the bolts and bars which kept him in duresse have 
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fallen before the strong purpose of her woman's heart; it is by the 
energy of her will and the depth of her affection that she has won the 
victory, and, radiant with success, slie quells the emotion which would unfit 
her for being the protectress of one who still needs protection. Her husband, 
worn with captivity and pain, weakened by lingering expectation, and 
overcome by sudden joy, has bowed his head upon the faithful, sustain- 
ing bosom of his deliverer ; we see only the profile of his wasted coun- 
tenance, but the lines and hues which mark it, most truly indicate the 
tumult of his soul. Beside the open door of the prison, and only par- 
tially revealed, stands the military gaoler, carefully scanning the order of 
release; if the document be authentic, his duty will be to obey it, but he 
has no sympathy to spare for the man who has suffered, or the heroic 
woman who has triumphed. The child on its mother’s arm is the per- 
fection of wearied infancy ; sleep has taken possession of every part of its 
little frame; it is not in the painter’s art to represent those pendent 
limbs with greater truthfulness. There is yet another actor in the scene: 
the Highlander’s dog standing up, outstretched, and licking the wounded 
hand of his newly-found master. After the xsthetical treatment of the 
picture, the details come in fairly for their claim to admiration ; none of 
them are obtrusive, but all are painted with a marvellous semblance of 
reality. 

A nace picture by Mr. Millais, representing the stolen visit of a lady 
to her royalist lover, who is hiding from pursuit in the perilous days of 
the Parliamentary war, has more of the old leaven in it than we altoge- 
ther approve of. In the hollow of a large oak, in the midst of a wide, 
open forest, the cavalier is crouching and pressing to his lips the hand of 
her who has brought him, not food only, but what he prizes more than 
life—herself. The lady, fearful for his safety, is looking round with an 
air of extreme anxiety, as if she feared that every whispering breeze bore 
the sound of a pursuer’s footstep. Arrayed as she is, in the full magni- 
ficence of the costume of the period, her presence alone in the forest might 
well excite suspicion, were she suddenly encountered there; a peasant’s 
dress would, we think, have better answered the purpose of concealment. 
Besides, we feel quite unhappy at the thought that such splendid satin 
should be frayed and torn by the brambles and bushes which lie in her 
path. They are much too naturally represented not to give cause for 
such apprehension. Apart from these considerations respecting the lady 
and her dress, the treatment of the subject is exquisite. There never yet 
was such an oak-tree painted as that in whose hollow the fugitive lies con- 
cealed ; it is absolute nature. 

Mr. Millais has two smaller pictures: a view from a wood, looking over 
Hayes Common, near Bromley, in Kent; and a canal scene. Both are 
painted with wonderful finish and charming effect. 

Of Mr. Hunt’s picture of “ Sheep,” we are not in a position to speak, 
not having seen it; but those who have, report that the animals in it sur- 
pass the flock that attracted so much observation last year, with this in 
their favour, that there are no jolly swains nor sweltering lasses to tend 
them. 

Mr..C. Collins, whom we mention in this place as belonging to the 
“ art-union” of which Mr. Millais is the head, has one very small, but 
very well-painted subject—a half-length of a young girl with flowers. 
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Female loveliness is not the aim of the pre-Raphaelites; we have never 
seen a single face of theirs that could be called even pretty. They seek 
rather to interest you by intensity of expression; a noble purpose, as we have 
intimated, if not accomplished at the expense of something better. They 
idealise homeliness instead of beauty. Of the two, we confess we prefer 
the latter, believing that a beautiful face may express at least as much 
sentiment as a plain one. Thus, we doubt not that Mr. Collins might 
have found a hundred prettier subjects, had he been so minded, but his 
inclination has led him—unless the picture be a portrait—to choose fea- 
tures that shall interest more by their thoughtful character than by their 
beauty of form. But what he has done is well done, and the earnestness 
and sweetness of expression in this child’s head atone for the absence of 
other charms. The treatment is as natural as it is simple; one arm 
crosses her breast sustaining a few flowers, and the disengaged hand is 
drawing a fuchsia towards her from the plant on which it is growing. 
The delicate tints and tender shadows which belong to the age of 
childhood have been very successfully caught, but the auburn hair 
strikes us as of somewhat too coarse a texture. The flowers and 
leaves, and the flower-pot in which they grow, are exquisitely painted. 

That amusing paper in the Spectator, which relates the rivalry between 
Phillis and Brunetta, has supplied Mr. Solomon with one of those subjects 
which he manages so exceedingly well. He has seized all the comedy of 
the well-told story, and adapted it to the purpose of an admirable picture. 
The stately, insouciant air of Brunetta, attired in a plain black silk 
mantua, the arch look of the negro girl, dressed in a petticoat of the bro- 
cade which her rival wore with so much pride, the agony of the distracted 
Phillis, who has fainted at the malice of her quondam friend, are points 
which Mr. Solomon has conceived and expressed with great skill. The 
sympathy of Phillis’s lover, the glee of Brunetta’s friend, the surprise of 
the general company and the vexation of the old card-playing dowager at 
being disturbed in her game by what is to her such a trumpery cause, are 
also features in the composition which will not be overlooked. There is 
no grimace in Mr. Solomon’s manner of telling a story like this ; he treats 
his subject humorously, but in the most natural way possible. 

Before we dismiss the class of subject-painters, and while we regret that 
our opportunity for taking a note of the studious was not greater, we 
must make mention of a few of which we have orly heard. Mr. Webster, 
we are told, has another ‘ Dame’s-school” in no respect inferior to that 
which he has already painted; Mr. Jones has a “ Battle of Waterloo” 
(the pendant to a former one), in which “the Duke” is the most conspi- 
cuous figure; and Mr. Elmore, if we are rightly informed, has an incident 
in the life of Louis X. of France of considerable romantic interest. 

Some of the leading landscape-painters are in great force this year. 
Mr. Roberts sends in four pictures: “ Venice from the Grand Canal;” 
“ Interior of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna;” ‘‘ A Street in Verona;” and “The 
Interior of the Crystal Palace on the Day of its Inauguration.” The view 
in Venice is directly across the grand canal, immediately opposite the 
Piazza of St. Mark. The noble and picturesque architecture of the city 
is shown to great advantage, under the broad light of the noonday sun— 
and the countless gondolas which lie at the edge of the quay, like a long 
row of cabs, waiting for hire, give an air of singular originality to the 
well-known scene ; the sky is purely Italian, and the tone of the water, 
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its depth and transparency, are exquisite. We cannot help rating this 
picture as the finest Venetian subject which Mr. Roberts has painted. 
The St. Stephen’s is the converse of his interior of last year; this time 
we are looking from the altar instead of towards it, sah are shown the 
arch from beneath which the former view was taken. Though not so 
striking in its effect, this picture is quite equal in merits to its compa- 
nion. ‘The street in Verona, admirable in its perspective, exhibts all the 
preparations for a festa; it is beautifully coloured, and the numerous 
figures that are scattered about have all that crispness which is so remark- 
able a feature of Mr. Roberts’s manner. The inauguration of the Crystal 
Palace on the Ist of May, 1851, at once recals the event to all who were 
present on that occasion; Mr. Roberts has triumphantly surmounted all 
the difficulties of straight lines and gaudy colours by the exercise of con- 
summate taste and judgment. We believe that the picture is the pro- 
perty of her Majesty. , 

r. Stanfield has two pictures, one by sea and the other by land, 
and each of them painted with his accustomed excellence. The first 
is “The Victory,” with the body of Nelson on board, towed by “ The 
Neptune” into Gibraltar, on the 28th of October, 1805, seven days 
after the battle of Trafalgar. The Victory with her mizen-mast shot 
away, her fore and main-most jury-rigged, her hull shattered, and her 
colours half-mast high, occupies nearly the centre of the picture; the 
Neptune, fore-shortened, is leading into Gibraltar, boats from the town 
fill the foreground, and in the distance looms the lofty rock. The com- 
ones is simple but grand, the treatment most effective, and the 

readth of Mr. Stanfield’s style gives full importance to the subject. 
His second picture is “‘ An Effect in the Pyrenees with Contrabandistas,” 
a most picturesque work, and an earnest, we trust, of what may be 
expected when the portfolio which he filled during his excursion in the 
North of Spain, in the autumn of 1851, supplies him with materials for 
scenes at Passages and St. Sebastian. 

Mr. George Stanfield exhibits two charming views: “ Loggio, on the 
Lake of Lugano,” and “ Bellagio, on the Lakes of Como ;” they vividly 
recal the loveliest scenery of which the north of Italy can boast. 

Where laurels are being gained, Mr. Cooke worthily asserts his claim 
to share them, even with such competitors as Stanfield, Roberts—and 
Vandervelde! He has five pictures, amongst them views in Rome and 
Venice and a sea-piece of the most masterly character. Nothing can be 
more chaste than the tranquil air of his Venetian picture, with its 
cloudless sky dissolving in one fine gradation. The marine subject is 
quite another affair: here all is life and motion; the dancing waves are 
admirably drawn, the water is of the most perfect transparency and 
colour, the various craft are excellently well painted, and the perspective 
of some boats has all the truth of the daguerreotype. We must not omit 
from marine subjects a very interesting one by Mr. Chambers, repre- 
senting the Jsabel (now on her second Arctic voyage) while lying off 
Greenwich : it is painted with great skill. 

Mr. Lee’s studies, chiefly in Scotland, complete our list of landscapes. 
He has been very busy since the last exhibition, having no less than five 
pictures of his own, and a composite one, in which the cattle are painted, 
as usual, by Mr. Sydney Cooper. ‘Loch Etive,” under the influence of 
a stormy kv, is one of the finest things that, to our thinking, he has 
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ever painted. A scene on a still river, with a poacher spearing salmon, 
is also a gem: the masses of grey rock, the deep-toned water, the fring- 
ing, a foliage, and the warm, sunny light upon the distant 
mountain, are points in the landscape which may challenge the severest 
criticism. A ‘“ Lock on the River Awe,” with the chafed waters forcing 
their foaming passage down the rapid, exhibits another beautiful variety 
of Scottish scenery. Contrasted with these is a fine composition of 
English landscape, as soft and tranquil as its rivals are bold and im- 
petuous. It is a level view, with a ferry-boat crossing a calm river to 
where some lofty and beautifully-formed trees throw a shade over the 
landing-place. ‘The composite subject is no less charming than its Eng- 
lish companion. 

We have few portraits to speak of, but those which we have seen are 
excellent. They are limited to the productions of Mr. Desanges, whose 
celebrity increases with every exhibition. His largest work is an eques- 
trian portrait, the size of life, of the present King of Sardinia. His 
majesty sat to Mr. Desanges in the autumn of last year, and the good 
people of Nice are anxiously expecting the close of the London season to 
claim the picture, which has been painted for that city. Accustomed as 
we now are to every variety of hirsute ornament, it is as well the public 
should be assured that the moustaches of Victor Emmanuel are far from 
being exaggerated in Mr. Desanges’ portrait. ‘This peculiarity apart, the 
head of the king, which is much more a northern than a southern type, 
is attractive from the strong sense and firm resolve which the features 
express ; his attitude is easy and unconstrained, and he masters his fiery 
steed with the grace of an accomplished cavalier. It is not as one com- 
monly considers the portrait of a king—an object of curiosity only—that 
we look upon that of Victor Emmanuel, for the high qualities which he 
first developed on the field of Novara invest his character with peculiar 
interest. The situation, too, of his country, enclave between France and 
Austrian Lombardy, and all the associations which connect Piedmont with 
England, cannot be overlooked, and for its safety much, at the present 
moment, depends upon the prudence and firmness of her ruler. If we 
draw our inference from the past conduct of the King of Sardinia, the 
augury will be a favourable one. 

“Lady Bolton” is one of those charming, ladylike portraits which Mr. 
Desanges is so happy in realising ; the face is exquisitely beautiful, the 
figure full of grace, the pose very natural, and the manner in which the 
dress is painted—no unimportant item in a lady’s picture—cannot be sur- 
passed for delicacy and finished execution. A third portrait by the same 
accomplished artist—the “‘ Young Marquis Graham and a Newfoundland 
Dog”—will afford pleasure to a far wider circle than is comprised by 
family friends, or even by the numerous clan of which he will one day be 
the chief. 





It is not necessary to tax the memory of “ the oldest inhabitant ” to 
recal the time when “ The Exhibition,” as it was called, was the only 
“picture-show” of London. Most of us recollect, and not with the 
liveliest sense of enjoyment, the annual struggle up and down the gloomy 
staircase of Somerset House. That toil is happily over, though the 
present generation have a great deal more work to do, in the way of 
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picture seeing, if they wish to be au cowrant of all that is going on in 
the world of modern art. But the labour is, to say the least of it, a 

t one: we are sure of our reward, in some shape, to whatever Gal- 
ae bend our steps. This is the age of illustration; books, news- 
papers, morning lectures, evening entertainments, all are commended to 
our notice by the appliances of art—nothing can be “got up” without 
its appropriate dioramic, cycloramie, or panoramic accompaniment. It 
is not, however, of these that we purpose to speak, in continuation of our 
anticipatory notice of the works which will occupy the most prominent 
place in the Royal Academy Exhibition, but of what has been done by 
the artists who are chiefly represented elsewhere. 

Tue Baritisu Instirution, in Pall-mall, is, at this season, devoted 
to modern exhibitors, Although the works that have this year been 
sent in do not, taken generally, manifest much progress, there are several 
striking exceptions; in favour, it is true, of names already well known. 

The Society or Britisn Artists, in Suffolk-street, puts forth the 
highest pretensions after the Royal Academy, but the interval which 
separates the two is still a wide one. The president, Mr. Hurlstone, has 
treated that interesting passage in the life of Columbus, where he begs 
for bread for his fainting son at the Convent of La Rabida, with a great 
deal of feeling and truth. Mr. Salter, in a variety of pictures, but more 
particularly in “ Venus teaching her Son the use of the Bow,” shows he has 
not fallen off from his reputation as an excellent colourist. Mr. Woolmer 
has several agreeable subjects: “ The Footstep,” where three village 
girls, gathered round a spring, beneath some pine trees, are listening with 
some apprehension to the footsteps of a person approaching, has most 
sentiment in it, though the ‘‘ Young Lady returned from a Masquerade,” 
and ‘The Forest of Ardennes,” are also very attractive. Mr. Pettitt’s 
“Seventh Vial,” and Mr. Desurne’s ‘ Fall of the Rebel Angels,” should 
not be overlooked, but we must forewarn our readers that it is not on 
account of their merits: the first may be not inappropriately compared 
to a cataclysm in a chemist’s shop, and the second to a fricassee of human 
legs and arms. There are several pleasing domestic subjects—one of 
the most successful exhibitors in this line being Mr. W. Knight, whose 
cottage interiors are very carefully painted. Mr. Earl is as successful 
here as at the Gallery in Pall-mall: the poor, neglected dog, yclept 
“The Disowned,” and the animated Skye terrier barking at a hedgehog, 
with the significant motto, “ N’y touchez pas,” are admirable specimens 
of his ability in depicting the department called “canine.” Mr. Bod- 
dington’s landscapes are all of them very fine: “The Lake of Tal-y- 
llyn” is a noble production, and his “ Golden Morning” glows with 
summer-light. Mr. Pyne, too, is very effective in landscape, and so are 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Cole. The water-colour room contains also a great 
many good pictures. 

Tue Nationay INsTITUTION OF THE FINE Arts, in Langham-place, 
heretofore the ‘Free Exhibition,” offers scarcely its average amount of 
attraction this year, though it sins less than some of its elder brethren in 
faults of commission. Mr. Egley’s “ Katherine of Arragon and Anne 
Boleyn” is the most interesting subject. It is the scene at court, where 
the present and future Queen of Henry the Eighth are playing at cards, 
and Katherine’s successful but no less ill-fated rival has turned up “the 
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king.” The great merit of this picture consists in its truth of expression, 
on the carefulness with which every detail is made subservient to the 
general design; the drawing and colouring do not deserve the same un- 


qualified commendation. There is better colouring in Mr. Egley’s second 


icture of ‘‘ Harold and Alfred,” but the story has less interest. “ oo 
iaticum,” by Mr. F. W. Beane’ is a death-bed scene, painted with 
truth and feeling ; and “A Monk instructing others in the Art of Tila 
nation,” exhibits the same artist’s skill in dealing with variety of expres- 
sion. Mr. Glass confines himself, perhaps, too closely to the same a 
but “Too Late for the Ferry” is still a worthy specimen of his skill ; 
little wanting, it may be, in transparency, but a fine picturesque sans 
sition. Mr. H. Barraud, who has chosen his subject from Scripture, and 
inted it on the amplest scale, has not, however, succeeded in making 
“The One Thing Needful” the “ eynosure of every eye ;” the sentiment 
falls short of depicting the depth of love which filled the heart of Mary, 
or the holiness of the divine guest’s expression. A less ambitious effort 
would have ensured a more certain reward. Mr. J. E. Lauder has 
addressed himself this year to domestic subjects: his ‘* Maiden’s Reverie,” 
and “ Wishing-bone,” are neither of them without merit—the first 
developing-a thoughtful, the second a humorous expression. Of subject- 
pictures, belonging to the second class, the “ Village Smithy” of Mr. 
Provis is deserving of considerable praise; and Mr. Hemsley, who im- 
proves every year, treads very closely upon the heels of Mr. Hunt; his 
* Young Love” has all the force and truth of the “ Gamekeeper’s Boy” of 
last season, and tells a better story. This exhibition always abounds in 
landscapes, and the Williams family, Mr. Hulme, Mr. Peel, and Mr. D. O. 
Hill have contributed ably to this department. 

Tue New Society or Painters In WATER CoLours exhibit some 
pictures this year which need not shun competition with those which are 
annually collected by their elder brethren. As must always be the case 
with the vehicle which they employ, the water-culour artists in Pall-mall 
are stronger in landscapes than in “ subjects;” but of the latter class there 
are several good examples. Mr, L. Haghe takes the lead in two pictures, 
bearing the titles of “The Happy Trio” and “ The Salle d’ Armes in the 
Castle of Saltzburg.” The first of these subjects represents a lady play- 
ing on the virginals, a cavalier, who wears her colours, accompanying her 
on the guitar, and the lady’s father so sound asleep as not to offer the 
slightest impediment to any declaration that may be forthcoming ; the 
colouring of this scene is wonderfully rich, and the distribution of light 
admirable. The “Salle d’Armes” is a graver picture, but is even of a 
more truthful character than its companion. In the centre of the vaulted 
hall a group of men-at-arms are trying the temper of a sword-blade—on 
one side a knight is being arrayed in full panoply—on the other, two 
soldiers are looking through a casement, watching for the moment that 
shall summon them “ to boot and saddle :’ ;” various stalwart men and for- 
midable weapons are scattered about. The tones of light and shade are 
finely modulated, and the general treatment is excellent. Mr. E. H. Cor- 
bould has a scene from ‘ Faust”—* The Decision by the Flower;” the 
situations are natural, the head of Margaret is very pretty, and the figure 
of Faust good—but the expression of his countenance not to our liking ; 
the costume is rich and the colouring effective. Mr Absalon’s subjects 
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are all of them clever, but we must especially select for commendation 
his picture of ‘‘ The Nun :” it is painted with great delicacy and feeling. 
A “Corner in Spain” is also very characteristically treated. “The Fatal 
Statue,” by Mr. Kearney, possesses much merit ; the Spanish grandee 
who witnesses the destruction of the image of the Virgin, for which he 
offered such niggardly payment, and rere 0 excited. the rage of Torri- 
giano—the affrighted monk, and the sculptor himself, are all full of expres- 
sion. Mr. H. Warren, the president of the society, has contributed three 
subject-pieces, but we cannot extend to them the same praise that we 
have given to the works which we have just adverted to. His ‘* Walk to 
Emmaus” is tame in conception and faulty in execution, the figure of Our 
Lord being wholly deficient in dignity ; ‘‘ Danger,” is the sleeping form 
of a half-naked Indian girl, with a serpent stealing towards her, but the 
attitude of the sleeper is a very awkward one ; an ‘“* Augsburg Peasant- 
girl” is the best of the three ; there is motion in her limbs, and the 
colouring is good. Mr. Corbould’s “ Magic Mirror,” set down in the 
catalogue at a very high figure, will never, we are of opinion, command 
the price at which it is estimated. . 








ON THE BIRTH OF THE YOUNG PRINCE. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD, ESQ. 


Apri greets the earth again 
With its sunshine and its rain; 
Buds upon the leafless trees 

Fill the void by slow degrees : 
Birds within each tangled brake 
All their gentle music make ; 
While the river glides along 

Like a chorus to a song. 

Happy, aye, thrice happy earth, 
Blest with Nature’s teeming worth. 


April, o’er our English isles, 
Comes with tears and sunny smiles, 
Comes to glad each hopeful heart; 
So the darksome shadows part, 
And the soul, refreshed with grace, 
Lights anew the drooping face. 
And changing clouds are breaking, 
Awhile the sky forsaking, 

Lo! upon the palace gate 
Shines the all-transcendent sun— 
Type of bliss, our prayers have won 

Joyous news that all men wait. 
Bells are loud upon the air, 

And the cannon, unaware, 
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Speaketh with a mighty sound 
Of our happiness profound. 
All men Say, Rejoice, rejoice ! 
All, with universal voice. 
Thus, the noble, high in state, 
Deems his greatness yet more great, 
When his heartfelt hopes expand 
For the monarch of the land; 
Thus the merchant stays to be 
Sure of her felicity, 
oy by change and mart he hies 
To his costly argosies ; 

Thus the lowly ‘matron prays 
Heaven may grant her length of days, 
That the young babe- Prince may prove 
Worthy of her worthy love ; 
So the peasant on the green 
Prays God bless great England’s Queen! 

Aye, God bless her! and defend 
One who isso great and good; 
One who lives best understood, 

Ever as her people’s friend. 


Ay, God bless her! every voice 

Speaks that English word, Rejoice! 

She, true Lady of the Isles, 
Sweetly on her infant’s face 

Pours the radiance of her smiles 
With a woman’s tender grace. 

Certes, at this happy hour, 

Love asserts its potent power; 

Not one jewel of her crown 

Weighs her parent feelings down. 


England, should the front of war 
All thy blessings seek to mar ; 

Or should panting foemen roar, 

On thine old time-honoured shore— 
Up, and quail not—let thy crest 
Shine on every manly breast— 

“‘ Tl to those who evil think ;” 

Not a heart should dare to shrink. 
Up, and quail not, every breeze 
Wafts our watchword o’er the seas, 
Sweetest name of high degree, 
Fitted well to majesty, 

Filling all the trembling air 

With a tone that kills despair ; 

Let it speak both far and wide, 
England’s hope and England's pride— 
Victoria! ! Victoria ! 
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THE FRENCH IN THE SOUTH SEAS.* 


On the 12th of December, 1843, the members of a special mission 
from the court of Louis Philippe to that of the Emperor of China, sailed 
in La Siréne from the port of Brest. The minister plenipotentiary em- 
ployed on this distant service was M. de Lagrené, there were also five 
attachés, four delegates from the chambers of commerce, inspectors of 
customs, secretaries and interpreters, and even an historiographer—M. 
Xavier Reymond; but it is to the doctor—Yvan, a genuine Provencal— 
that we are indebted for a peculiarly amusing, graphic, and naive account 
of the travels, doings, and impressions of this extraordinary mission. ~ 

Dr. Yvan had, like the generality of his countrymen, never before 
quitted his native soil, and it may be imagined how great was his asto- 
nishment as each successive picture in the panorama of the world deve- 
loped itself before him. First came Teneriffe, with its bigoted beggarly 
inhabitants, who horrified the mission, by calling its members “ Dis 
Done ;” two expressive words by which the Canarians always designate 
a Frenchman. Here they also met with what was still more unpleasant 
to contemplate—a perpetual eye-sore to the jealous Frank—several very 
happy English families—the head of one of which is ludicrously enough 
described as having an especial mission to make perpetual ascents of the 


Peak ! 


We met English at our very first stage, and from that time forward we met 
them wherever there was a bifteck to eat, the presence of a beautiful site, anda 
mild temperature. The English race is the only one in the present day, 
which, thanks to its riches, enjoys all the good things disseminated over the 
earth’s surface, there is no known part of this vast globe that does not contri- 
bute to the enjoyment of some child of foggy England. How is it, that the 
people who are pre-eminently artistic, who are the most apt to appreciate the 
wonders of creation, who know best how to identify themselves with the ge- 
nius of other nations, resign themselves to being confined at home, and do not 
dispute with their jealous neighbours, the possession of a happiness that God 
created for the entire species, and not for the satisfaction of one nation only ? 


Why, indeed ? we would also ask. Because they individually, although 
not collectively as a nation, want the enterprise of Englishmen. There 
was a Frenchman, however, at Santa Cruz, and that a fellow disciple of 
Galen too, but he complained bitterly of the extreme salubrity of the 
islands, where he positively declared it was an act of stupidity to die. 
There was also a fair Canarian, tall, handsome, well made, who led our 
doctor—evidently as much devoted to adventure in that particular line 
which is so much more characteristic of his countrymen than the research 
of unknown lands—a fruitless expedition by night into dangerous quar- 
ters. The doctor was lucky enough, however, to escape, but not without 
the sacrifice of some sentimental rhapsodies. 

The next stage was Rio Janeiro. To our provincial traveller every 
harbour was a gulf, every river an arm of the sea, every grove a virgin 
forest, and every tree was a hundred feet high. The streets were invaded by 





* Voyages et Récits par le Docteur M. Yvan. De Brest i Bourbon. Six mois 
chez les Malais. Un an en Chine. 
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a negro population, the shops were filled with Parisian goods, with 
wines from Bordeaux, and comestibles from Marseilles and Nantes. 

The following is an account of a Rio dinner served up by a brother 
professional : 

A soup was first served up, the aromatic odour of which excited my palate 
to a remarkable degree ; this was followed by an enormous piece of beef, which 
was accompanied by flour of tapioca boiled in broth, and a sauce of allspice to 
communicate to it a flavour. This again was followed by eggs and a dish of 
cooked herbs, so tremendously spiced that I thought I had by mistake swal- 
lowed a live coal. Luckily a salad of cucumber and onions, which outflanked 
an enormous fowl, came to temper the ardour of these dishes. Bread was not 
served, yet I prefer this article of diet, common though it be, to the insipid 
taste of tapioca. Putire water is drunk in large hollow cups, and tlie wines of 
Madeira and Lisbon are drank in foot-glasses, without water. At the end of 
this repast bananas, mangoes, guavas, and an exquisite preserve of cocoa were 
served up, and made me forget the too tropical character of Brazilian dishes. 


Then there was the theatre, sanctified like a church—San Pedro 
d’ Aleantara—which, but for a negress at the back of each box, and a few 
heterogeneous figures here and there, might have been taken for the 
stage of some province of La Belle France; there was also the presenta- 
tion to the emperor, young, light-haired, intelligent, but pensive ; there 
were also actually French cabarets and guinguettes in the suburbs. But 
even a Frenchman did not come all the way to Brazil merely to see 
France travestied, so a journey into the interior was resolved upon. 
The objects more partied proposed in this excursion was a visit to 
the Serra dos Orgaos, the banks of the Macacou, and Novo Friburgo— 
as its name indicates, a Swiss settlement. A steamer took the party to 
Piedade, beyond which they were reduced to the mules of the country, 
which, however, soon led them to the establishment of Mr. Marsh, an 
eccentric Englishman, according to our author quite rich enough to live 
upon his income, but who being fond of society keeps an open house in 
the cool “ mountains of the organ,” and leaves visitors to settle with 
the maitre d'hétel. All Englishmen are more or less eccentric in a 
Frenchman’s eyes; but the following portrait, if not coloured, would 
certainly warrant the individual who sat for it being classed among the 
world’s decided eccentricities. ‘The doctor, let it be understood, was 
roving about in the Organ Mountains: 

Weary with exertion I sat down by the banks of a rivulet, when I heard a 
voice above my head evidently addressing itself to me, for I was alone in the 
inidst of this vast space; I do not count as any one the negro who accompa- 
nied me. The voice addressed me in English. Not knowing a word of that 
language I contented myself with answering, without turning towards my 
interlocutor. 

“ What do you want, sir? I do not understand English.” 

“Oh! These Frenchmen are such funny fellows,” replied the same voice, 
with a perfect Britannic accent; “they think that every one knows their 
language ; they never speak any other but their own!” 

“ You are right,” I replied, rising up to confront the stranger. “ Frenchmen 
have the folly to believe that their language is the universal language, but they 
are weil punished for their vanity the moment they put their nose out of their 
country.” 

My interlocutor stood upon the top of a rock, like a chamois hunter on the 
border of a precipice, with a firm limb and foot, in leather gaiters,a round 
jacket and cap, a cutlass by his side, his fresh ruddy countenance framed ia a 
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red beard, and altogether a frank open appearance that spoke in his favour. 
After having cast an exploratory look upon me, the son of Albion said, 

“fam Mr. Braone (I write his name as he pronounced it), will you com 
and rest yourself at my house? I like Frenchmen very much.” 

I gave my name in return, and using the same formula that was employed 
by my host. I added, 

“1 will willingly go and rest myself at your house. I like the English 
much.” 

I thought that the strange manner in which our acquaintanceship begun 
would excuse the exaggeration which is manifest in the latter assertion. 

I got up to Mr. Braone’s domain by a corkscrew staircase cut in the wall, 
the modern Prometheus receiving me with outstretched hands. It was easy 
to be seen, by his rosy countenance, that but slight chains bound him to this 
solitary rock, and that no vulture gnawed at his heart. A madman or a philo- 
sopher could alone have chosen such a site ; it remained to be seen with which 
of the two my new acquaintance was to be ranked. 

Mr. Braone introduced me into a little room neatly furnished, it was long 
and narrow, having three windows, loaded with stores, a divan, and sundry 
chairs. He placed me at a table, on which were bottles of port, sherry, 
brandy, and rum, and a great bound book. 

As soon as I had seated myself, Mr. Braone begged me to excuse him for a 
moment, and he disappeared, returning about a quarter of an hour afterwards 
with a young negress. ‘This girl, apparently about eighteen years of age, was 
dressed in a white gown with an immense cape, such as English ladies only 
wear; upon her head was a blue bonnet in similar fashion ; upon her feet heavy 
black leather shoes, laced in front; upon her hands gloves of black thread ; 
and she appeared little at her ease in these accoutrements. The poor creature 
had the stolid look and foolish countenance of the negroes of the coast ; and 
three deep cicatrices marked her forehead above the nose. ‘The negroes newly 
introduced into the colonies are almost always marked, so that their identity 
may at any time be established, whilst the creoles no longer practise that bar- 
barous custom. Mr. Braone placed himself before me, with the negress leaning 
on his arm, and both bowed to me at the same time ; the Englishman said to 
me, pointing to the young negress : 

“ (était, Madame Braone !” 

I returned the salutation of this strange couple as seriously as I could; but 
I must acknowledge I could not find a word wherewith to address them. So 
the gentleman having made a second bow turned on his heels and once more 
disappeared, taking with him Madame Braone. 

I had not recovered from the state of surprise into which this singular pre- 
sentation had thrown me, before Mr. Braone reappeared, conducting another 
negress. This one, much younger than the former, had on evidently the very 
same garments, and as she was much shorter they trailed along the floor after 
her. Mr. Braone, rigid in the performance of those customs of his own 
country which concern presentations, once again bowed before me, saying at 
the same time: 

“ (était une autre, Madame Braone.” 

At this strange declaration I could no longer refrain from laughing outright. 
My rudeness, however, in no way disconcerted my host, he merely lifted up 
his eyes to the ceiling, exclaiming, 

“Oh, these Frenchmen ; they are astonished at everything 

“ No, net precisely at everything, my dear Mr. Braone ; but at that which 
would appear nupossible if one had not seen it. I pray you tell me who is. 
the priest who blessed your double marriage? he may be useful upon a similar 
occasion.” 

“T am the priest,” answered the Englishman, “1 married myself.” 

“My dear Mr. Braone, you will be hung like a dog, and damned as a Jew, 
if you go on this way. Polygamy is a hanging and damnable crime.” 
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“Oh, oh!” replied the gentleman. “I might be hung in France or England, 
true ; but not in Brazil, No, nor shall 1 in any way be damned; I live here 
as did Abraham and Jacob.” 

“ But you are a Christian, I suppose ?” 

“ At London or at Paris, yes; here I ama Patriarch. I know the Bible 
better than you, my dear. It is the only book that I read for now six long 
years,” he added, pointing to the great volume that lay on the table. “ Lfind 
in it the rules of my conduct !” 

The introductions did not terminate here; there were six little chest- 
nut-coloured beings still to be called in—they were the little Braones! 
And on going out our traveller was conducted through the kitchen, 
where an Aunt Chloe was busy roasting two gigantic monkeys. 

“Tf you will only stay,” said M. Braone, pointing to the gastronomic 
apparatus, “ there is our dinner!” 

But the Frenchman beat a hasty retreat; so closely did the roast re- 
semble the juvenile Browns, that he involuntarily thought of Saturn de- 
vouring his own children, and the English patriarch assumed in his terri- 
fied eyes the appearance of an ogre. 

“ ‘When travelling,” says M. Yvan, elsewhere, and apropos of another 
subject, ‘‘ the days are so short, and the hours fly so swiftly, that one has 
not time to select and to seek elsewhere than in one’s notes and remi- 
niscences facts to relate, sites to describe—and little lies most innocent to 
invent; for what traveller does not lie more or less? I at least do not 
know any.” The above, we suppose, is a specimen of these petits men- 
songes fort innocens a inventer ! 

This little invention at the expense of one of the large family of Browns 
is, however, a mere trifle compared with what our intrepid traveller relates 
of the wonders of the Serra dos Orgaos. There also was he benighted at 
the house of one Don Patricio Tejeiro y Campillo, the terror of the 
neighbourhood. In this man he found—and to the doctor’s credit we 
must say he expresses horror and detestation at the fact—a true disciple 
of Voltaire, Volney, and Fréret. There also did he contemplate, in a 
not very dignified manner, through a key-hole, a beautiful naked foot, 

and another eye met his at the opposite side of that key-hole, which lit 
up a fire within the doctor’s ardent bosom not to be extinguished for 
nearly twenty-four hours afterwards. There also did he first learn the 
art of propagating slaves—the fazenda of this Voltarian being, in fact, in 
the doctor’s strong expression, un haras infime! ‘The doctor, on start- 
ing, did try to rebuke the villanous fazendiero, but the latter retorted 
by a well-administered cut of his whip, inflicted on the traveller’s horse, 
accompanied by the following pithy remark : 

‘‘ My dear doctor, you pursue impossibilities. It will be just as easy 
for you to persuade the Brazilians that they ought to emancipate their 
negroes, as it will be to arrive at good fortune through the key-hole of a 
door!” 

The horrid slave-breeder—he had then seen the learned doctor in his 
undignified exploration! Worse than all, the inhabitant of this myste- 
terious fazienda, the proprietor of the infamous haras—Don Patricio 
Tejeira y Campillo—was found out afterwards to be a Frenchman, whose 
real name was simply Durand; and the pretty foot belonged to the 
daughter of a former partner of the same man, whose ruin the monster 
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had first effected, and he had then availed himself of slave legislation to 
make victims of his daughters! 

If these are further petits mensonges, they certainly are not forts in- 
nocents a inventer ; for the blood boils before the very thoughts of the 
dark and mfamous crimes that are shrouded under the great cloak of 
slavery, embracing as it does in its hideous proportions creole, mulatto, 
and white, as well as negro blood—horrors, not one hundred thousandth 
part of which ever come to light, but are buried with their victims in their 
graves, to rise up one day in judgment against their inhuman authors. 

As to the good Swiss who came some twenty years back to form a set- 
tlement in this land of heathens, they have not prospered much. Novo 
Friburgo now contains a mixed population of some 1500 Swiss, Brazilians, 
French, and English, and they have all alike adopted the Portuguese 
language. The only school is kept by an Englishman. The parish 
priest was also master of ceremonies in this primitive colony. 

On the return of the party to Rio, the Brazilians were in full carnival, 
which was suceeeded on Ash Wednesday by a procession before the 
royal family. Everything was conducted with strict regard to etiquette. 
When the first wooden saint, with spangled robes and powdered hair, 
arrived before his majesty the emperor, he made as graceful a bow as 
his ankylosed joints would permit him to do; the next did the same 
thing, and after nearly forty saints had passed in succession, the great 
figure of our Saviour came at the end of all to do similar homage to im- 
perial power! 

The gorgeous and exuberant vegetation of Rio, its great rivers bor- 
dered by gigantic forests, its wild scenes, and population brutalised by 
oo contact with slavery, were exchanged at the Cape of Good 

ope for a red, arid soil, with here and there a flower or a tuft of shrubs; 
but art indeminified the traveller for the loss in natural gifts, and even 
our Frenchman was struck with the care and attention bestowed by a 
provident administration upon the streets and walks of Cape Town: 

The streets, well paved, are adorned with large and handsome shops; excel- 
lent carriages, drawn by capital horses, pass along them. We find here, indeed, 
acity quite European in aspect, as well also as by its resources to satisfy the 
thousand ducaade of a refined civilisation. Here everything reminds us of 
France, everything brings to mind the order and security that reign in our 
country, and we find it, as with us, personified in the serious policemen, of 
whom our sergents de ville are but clever counterfeits. Certainly, we saw 
nothing like it in the ragged population of Teneriffe, nor in the confusion of 
Rio, in the midst of that young society, which has all the defects inherent to 
its age. We saw nothing but the decrepitude of a society brutalised by misery 
and debauchery in the one, and a feverish, disordered activity in the other. 

Here we see life in its most normal manifestation, life, laborious, grave, sen- 


sible, with all the joys and all the satisfactions that are obtained by the de- 
velopment of our faculties when well employed. 


The purity and simplicity of manner and the religious tone that per- 
vades society at the Cape, notwithstanding the number of opposing sects, 
also struck our traveller forcibly. “ Above all,” he says, ‘civil and reli- 
gious mg | had united to make slavery disappear from the Cape!” 

Very different was it at that time at “ Ile Bourbon ;” at that island—a 
French island, too—one of the first things seen on landing was a female 
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with a puce-coloured silk parasol, and no shoes or stockings. At the Tsle 
of Bourbon the use of shoes is, or rather was—for the slaves have been 
emancipated since Dr. Y van’s visit—exclusively reserved to the free people, 
whether white, brown, or black. Even the clergy of Bourbon, like their 
brethren of Brazil, were opposed to emancipation. ‘ The negroes,” said 
M. le Curé de St. Denis to Dr. Yvan, “are not yet sufficiently religious; 
no sooner are they emancipated than they refuse to do their duty as Ca- 
tholics, under pretence of being free and acting like their masters of old.” 
“ The good father,” Dr. Yvan remarks upon this, “ has slaves like all the 
priests in our colonies, he is terrified at the idea of a proceeding which 
might, perhaps, rejoice his heart as a Christian, but which would hurt his 
interests as a proprietor!” 

Dr. Yvan recognised with surprise that the slave population of Bourbon 
did not consist of negroes only, but also of Malays, Bengalis, Malabars, 
and even of whites. The latter are descended from the forays made in 
olden times throughout the India seas, without regard to race or nation. 
A fact, which the doctor justly observes, gives the measure of the morality 
of the colonists of old, the Saint Vincents de Paul of slavery, who, to be- 
lieve their panegyrists, purchased negroes for purely pious motives! The 
number of white negroes, to use an expression of the creoles, increases 
every day from the ardour with which the colonists seek the company of 
young negresses. There are few houses in which such connexions are 
not to be met with. Dr. Yvan explains the excessive affection borne by 
the colonists for their young slaves to their natural charms, which far sur- 
pass those of the creoles. ‘‘ The latter,” he says, ‘‘ make, it is true, adorable 
statues, but they have never the grace of movement, nor the firmness and 
elasticity which give to every part of the body anatomical perfection with- 
out the necessity of the constraints of art ; they have not the ardent eyes, 
fringed with long lashes, and surrounded with the dark aureola, which 
gives so much sweetness of expression, and is in vain imitated in the East; 
neither have they that exquisite beauty of foot, which makes the mulattoes 
resemble so many hunting Dianas.” On the other hand, Dr. Yvan assures 
us, that these dark beauties remain themselves always cold and passionless, 
and that their hearts are totally incapable of returning the warm affection 
of their masters; but he tells this in so spiteful a manner, that we feel in- 
clined to think he pens the calumny from some personal disappointment. 
Among themselves, he would have us believe, it is quite a different thing, 
and he gives an account of some orgies which he accidentally witnessed, 
accompanied by dances; with which, he says, the least tolerated of ‘* La 
Grande Chaumiére” would be decent minuets, or the step of a grave and 
studied ballet. Since Dr. Yvan wrote, the emancipation of the slave race 
in Bourbon has been happily proclaimed, and their ignoble toil has been 
replaced by free labour, more especially that of the Chinese, who have 
hastened to the now free soil, and introduced there, to the great advantage 
of the colonists, the improved agricultural practices of the flowery empire. 

Frenchmen in the South Seas are in the present day most undoubtedly 
like beings out of their element. To whatever populous island or city a 
Briton steers his vessel, he is almost sure to find a countryman or a home. 
The Frenchman is, on the contrary, often perfectly isolated, or he has to 
scrape up an acquaintance with some half-bred descendant of Spanish or 
Portuguese extraction. To such an extent was this state of isolation 
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carried at Malacca, that one exploring party from La Siréne actually made 
a descent upon a dinner, which had been prepared, after innumerable 
difficulties, by another, and devoured it in their presence! On the other 
hand, the doctor, who was one of the sufferers from the rapacity of his 
own countrymen and fellow-travellers, admired the yellow Malayan beau- 
ties even more than negroes, mulattoes, or creoles, and his attentions appear 
to have been met with such a reception, as to have very much strengthened 
his first impressions. The history of this visit to Malacca is altogether 
well worthy of perusal, from the truly ingenious narrative it discloses of 
the perplexity of Frenchmen on shore, in a place where natives and colo- 
nists were alike strangers to them. A worthy Catholic missionary alone 
appears to have noticed the doctor, from his love of natural history, and he 
conducted him to some dealers in curiosities : 


Our first visit (the doctor relates) was to the collection of a native of Dutch 
extraction. He was about fifty years of age, tall, and of an agreeable canary 
yellow colour. I admired with rapture, at this man’s house, all the various 
winged creations of Malacca ; red, blue, green, and yellow parrots and parro- 

vets, toucans with gigantic bills, and many others. But the prettiest bird in 
this merchant’s aviary was his young daughter, only fourteen years of age, and 
as white as milk. She was seated in a corner of the room in which we were ; 
her eyes were bent timidly to the ground, and her long, light-coloured hair, 
which bathed her shoulders, covered her as if with a modest veil. 

“How many children have you?” inquired the missionary of the Dutch- 
Indian, as he looked at the young girl. 

“T have three,” he answered. 

“ But it appears to me,” continued the minister, “ that only one young man 
accompanies your wife when she comes to church.” 

“ That is true, senor padre, but it is because Vicente de Paule is the only 
one of my children who is a Catholic,” replied the merchant. 

“ And the others, what are they ?” asked the priest, with an expression of 
surprise. 

At first the merchant did not answer the question; but, after reflecting a 
moment, he said, 

“ You see, father, there is good everywhere ; Vicente, who is the oldest of 
our children, was made a Catholic of, like his mother and myself (for Lam a 
Catholic by my mother, although of Dutch descent), because it was proper that 
the eldest should be of the same religion as his parents. My second son, John, 
was made a Protestant, out of consideration for the English, our masters. I also 
thought, that in consideration of the religion which he would profess, the 
ministers, who are very powerful, would be of use to him. As to my daughter, 
I was much troubled to think what religion I should give to her, ti!l one day, 
taking a walk with the imam, he proved to me that Muhammadinism was the 
religion which was best suited for a female, so I made a Musulman of her !” 

At this revelation, the missionary got into a holy passion ; very legitimate 
under the circumstances, it must be acknowledged, whilst I bad much difficulty 
in preserving my gravity. He did not leave the Dutchman till he made him 
promise that he would bring John and Fatima to be baptised and receive religi- 
ous instruction,” 


The sale of Malay krisses and other arms among the French visitors, 
appears to have been very active. They could not, they were told, 
present themselves before the rajahs of the Malayan islands without 
such a decoration ; and as it is evident such a visit was one of the 
main objects of the so-called mission, they soon got up a whole arma- 
ment of zigzag daggers, and other strange weapons, reputed to be 
poisoned. ‘All of them,” says the doctor, “ had belonged to princes 
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or rajahs, and most of them dated back to the times of a king cele- 
brated among the Malays, and who conquered, some thousand years ago, 
the island of Ceylon, with an army of uran-utans, which he had dis- 
ciplined. ‘‘ This wise emperor is certainly to be preferred to Napoleon, 
for he esteemed the human race sufficiently to employ only animals in 


b 


the stupid use of arms.” This is a strange sentiment for a French- 
man; after it, we shall begin to believe in the gradual regeneration of 
mankind. 

To Malacca succeeded Singapore. ‘ This town,” says the doctor, in 
a liberal spirit, which, be it said to his infinite credit as a traveller, rises 
dominant over national and religious prejudices alike, “did not exist 
thirty years ago; a few Malay huts, perched upon the shore, inhabited 
by pirates or fishermen, alone marked the spot upon which a flourishing 
city was destined to arise. It is English genius and European activity 
that have founded this great city, and that have constrained without 
violence, by the sole allurement of profit and well-being, all the races of 
Hindu-China to people this corner of the earth. But English genius 
has called to its aid a most powerful auxiliary, in order to establish in 
less than thirty years, upon this naked shore, a city of 75,000 souls. 
That irresistible auxiliary is liberty!” What an example does the history 
of Singapore, as thus placed before them, present to other nations ? and 
indeed to ourselves, what reflections does it not give birth to? The whole 
world is kept in darkness, ignorance, and poverty, simply from the absence 
of freedom of commerce and communication, and of unanimity in language 
and religion. Not a nation but is more or less driven back to within itself 
from these differences, and is ground almost to dust by taxation to sup- 
port an unnecessary nationality ; when with universal freedom and tolera- 
tion, nothing beyond municipal or parochial taxes would be requisite from 
one end of the earth to the other! We come into the world surrounded 
with a cloud of ignorance, which is increased by the false prejudices of a 
bad education. Were all nations taught above all things that brother! 
love is the true basis of religion, freedom and toleration would gain their 
proper ascendancy, international bickerings and disputes would be looked 
upon as discreditable, and a more liberal spirit would infuse itself into 
the commercial and political relations of the different people of the earth. 

“In the port of Singapore,” as Dr. Yvan justly points out, ‘the 
merchandises of all countries are admitted upon equally liberal terms ; 
the Singapore Free Press presents to all the inhabitants alike an organ 
of publicity ; and in the streets, encumbered with the merchandise of all 
the nations of the earth, the imam in his turban, the bonze in his long 
gown, the almost naked Brahmin, elbow the Protestant minister, nearly 
strangled in his white neckcloth, and the Catholic missionary, buried in 
his cassock. Commercial liberty, civil liberty, religious liberty, seriously 
practised, have caused to flow upon this point, but a short time ago un- 
inhabited, more people and more wealth than the Spaniards, the Portu- 
guese, and the Dutch, with their prohibitory laws, their systems of 
violence, and their religious intolerance, ever concentrated at Goa, Ma- 
nilla, or Java!” Honour to the nation which sets the example of a 
commencement of reform in the existing commercial, political, and re- 
ligious relations of mankind ! 

Our traveller was in elysium at Singapore. London Hotel was kept 
by a brave Belge, who could be French, English, or Dutch, precisely 
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as might be desirable—as cosmopolitan in manners as the Dutch-Malay 
was in religion. M. Dutroncoy received the doctor, cap in hand, but 
wer) at a large parcel he carried under his arm. 

** Monsieur,” said mine host, “is no doubt a Frenchman ?” 

‘Yes, Monsieur Dutroncoy,” answered the doctor. 

“Oh, monsieur knows my name! Well, vanity apart, it does not 
surprise me. I| also ought to be a Frenchman.” 

** What, you are not sure of it, then?” 

“ Mon Dieu, non! I have roamed about for a long time, as the song 
says, and I have forgotten where I started from . . . But I must bea 
Frenchman, for I love coffee and the great Napoleon !” 

Too soon, alas, even in this land of liberty, we have an example of the 
most difficult of all prejudices to be got over—the religious prejudices 
that man from man. The doctor got for helps in his excursions 
one Ali, a Mussulman, and an Hindu palankin driver. He saw one day 
that the latter was trembling with cold and hunger— 


So I took up from the table an American biscuit that had been served up 
with tea, and offered it to him, but he absolutely refused it. Ali, who smiled 
at my surprise, said to me: 

“ Monsieur should not touch the biscuit if he wished the Bengali to eat it.” 

“ Give him then a bit of meat, some rice, or something that you eat,” said I. 

Ali obeyed, but when he saw the meat the says drew back with an expres- 
sion of horror. 

“* He is of good caste, this Bengali; he does not eat meat,” observed Ali, 
laughing. 

“ Well, give him simply rice then.” 

This is the answer that the says made to this last offer: 

“ T would willingly accept uncooked rice, but I have no vessel to cook it in. 
I cannot partake of food that is not cooked by one of my caste.” 

“Lethim go to the devil with his difficulties!” I exclaimed, when Ali had 
interpreted his answer, and put the horse to the palankin. 

The poor says understood my exclamation without its being interpreted to 
him, and he withdrew, smiling sorrowfully. Our cowntryman of Chandar- 
nagur had a good heart, and he hastened to give to the Bengali two bananas, 
which he accepted with joy. Turning his back to us he sat down in the sun- 
shine. He devoured greedily the fruit that had been given to him. As I was 
contemplating with interest the poor says, I turned to Ali: 

“ And what caste do you belong to ?” 


“1.” he answered, with pride—* I am a Mussulman, and I know that all 
men are equal.” 


“So then you would eat of everything and: with anybody ?” 


“Undoubtedly | would eat with anybody, but I would not eat the flesh of 
an animal that had been killed by a Christian.” 


“ Well, I have not the same prejudice, so you may kill a fowl for my break- 
fast to-morrow morning.” 

At Singapore each nation has its street: there are English streets, 
Chinese streets, Hindu streets, and Malay streets. A prodigious activity 
reigns everywhere—an animation without parallel; and, as Dr. Yvan 
remarks, commercial contests take the place there of the unproductive 
contests of the West. The doctor visited a school of young Mala 
Muhammadans; they were reading the Kuran in Arabic, me 
neither master nor scholars understood a word of the language. | Is it 
not, he justly enough remarks, the faith of our mothers and sisters, who 
are taught to read and pray in a dead language of which they cannot 
understand a word. 
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If Singapore aroused the enthusiasm of our traveller to ecstasy, how 
much more so was this the case with Pulo Pinang, or Prince of Wales’ 
Island! ‘ Placed in the midst of Malasia,” he says, “ it is the paradise 
of that Eden of the universe! It is on this fragment of earth that 
Heaven has realised the dream of a perpetual spring ; and he has isolated 
it in the midst of the ocean, so that a coarse and greedy crowd should not 
invade its beautiful shores. The poetic people of India, Parsis, Javanese, 
Hindus, industrious Chinese, and a few select Europeans, priests of 
foreign missions and the English, kings of the known universe, possess 
this domain.” Pulo Pinang is not larger than Jersey, yet it is a little 
world in itself, with its plains, its valleys, its rivers, and its gulfs, even 
its mountains. Every kind of climate may be found at different alti- 
tudes, as also every description of vegetation; tie soil is fertile in the 
extreme ; nothing can be more healthy ; constitutions, debilitated by the 
moist heats of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, recover their tone here ina 
brief space of time. Since England governs this island, it has become, 
says Dr. Yvan, a place of resurrection for the conquerors of India. ‘“ It 
is there that these glorious merchants, who invade the world by render- 
ing it tributary to their enterprise, go to recover the health wasted in 
commercial struggles—struggles a hundred times more honourable than 
the victories gained by the mutilated heroes of the Invalides.” The town 
of Pinang is clean, and pleasantly situated, but the cottages, embosomed 
like nests among all kinds of odoriferous trees and flowering plants, con- 
stitute the charm of the island. ‘ Never will her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain, whom Heaven preserve !”’ exclaims the enchanted doctor, 
“inhabit so delicious a palace as that which the most humble of her sub- 
nay poor Malay ; or less than that even, a Bengali—possesses at 

inang. 

We must, however, leave this enchanting island—in relation with 
which the doctor tells a rather long and unmeaning romance—to follow 
the embassy, now bent on tragic deeds. The success of Sir James 
Brooke, or the mere spirit of rivalry, had induced Louis Philippe under 
pretence of an embassy to China, to entrust M. de Langrené with the 
special duty of seeking out in the Malayan Archipelago “ one of those 
perfumed oases which are bathed by the warm waters of the Indian 
ocean, to form there an establishment. The old king wished France to 
possess its little spice island ; he wished that she, too, should have a 

earl out of that magnificent casket in Oceana, of which England, Hol- 
land, and Spain, hold the best jewels.” The manner in which the French 
proceeded to fulfil this delicate mission, presents a marked difference to 
the proceedings of Sir James Brooke in Borneo, or to the origin of Sine 
gapore, as depicted by our author himself. A corvette was despatched 
to the archipelago of Sooloo, or Hulu, and under pretence of surveying 
( faire de 'hydrographie de ses cotes) stopped at Basilan. The progress 
of the survey led to results which might possibly have been anticipated ; 
the Malays attacked one of the boats which had gone astray up a river, 
killed two officers, and made prisoners of the crew. Thereupon the cor- 
vette La Victorieuse—which was navigating in these seas, no doubt just as 
accidentally as the Samarang, which came up in time to watch operations 
—and La Sabine sailed to Hulu to ask satisfaction of the sultan. But the 
latter answered that the Malays of Basilan were rebels, and he would be 
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very glad if any one would undertake to punish them. Thereupon the 
two French ships sailed to Basilan, and attacking Yusuf, the chief of 
the offending tribe—and who defended himself with about a hundred 
met a—killed twenty, and disabled Yusuf himself by a shot in the 
wrist. ‘This action, however, producing no definite results, the ships re- 
joined the ambassador, who set sail for Hulu on board La Cleéopatre, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Cécille, accompanied also by the steam- 
ship Are himedes. The fleet, thus strengthened, repaired once more to 
Hulu, to demand from the sultan satisfaction for the assault, or the 
cession of a country over which he could not assert his authority. The 
astute Malay, however, acknowledged the right of the French to punish 
the assailants, but he denied that such an act of reprisal entitled the French 
to the possession of the country; such a cession might, however, be made 
upon a consideration of some 50,000 piastres. This ultimatum does not 
appear to have satisfied the F rench, who did not value their “ spice island,” 
their ‘“ pearl of the Malay casket,” and which they must fight for, even 
if ceded to them by the powerful Sultan of Hulu, at 50,000 piastres. At 
all events, they very naturally preferred fighting before paying. So off 
the fleet sailed again to Basilan. 


The expeditionary forces were divided into two bodies: one received orders 
to ascend the river of Maloso; the second to disembark at the west point of 
the island. M. de Lagrené and some members of the embassy resolutely 
joined the party ; as for me, I followed those who were to go to the west. 
Our little army was composed of about 200 men with two field-pieces. Ar- 
rived at the place of landing, a post was established to communicate with the 
fleet by signals, and to give protection to the wounded. These preliminaries 
being settled, we threw ourselves into the dense fringe of wood that lines the 
shore, which was so close, indeed, that we were obliged to leave sentinels at 
short distances from one another, so that we could find our way back in case of 
disaster. 

It was not long before we found that we were entering into a marshy forest, 
through which we could only make our way with the greatest difficulty ; ; the 
field-pieces sank in up to their throats, and the men lost their shoes in the 
clayey soil; at last a great pond covered with rushes, reeds, and other aquatic 
plants stopped us altogether. We were thus obliged to return tothe place of 
disembarkation, just as we reached which, we heard the roar of cannon, and 
shortly afterwards, the quick fire of musketry in the depths of the river. We 
accordingly set off at once in the direction of the contest. 

The Malays had obstructed the river at short distances, by throwing down 
enormous trees into its current. The boats that had gone up first had ex- 
perienced great difficulties in overcoming these obstacles: even ourselves, 
though the channel had been opened for us, still experienced great trouble, 
and we were actually obliged to abandon the long boat of La Sabine, and some 
heavily-laden boats. The y1-yu we were in drew less water than the ships’ 
boats, and we soon arrived at the field of battle. 

‘The first boat we got up to served as an ambulance (hospital) ; there were 
three dead in it, and one not far from being so. An officer related to us how 
the action commenced. “ When we ascended the river, at a distance of about 
a league from its mouth, we found ourselves in front of a well-constructed 
palisade. No sooner did we make our appearance than the enemy opened 
tire upon us, and killed the poor fellows you see here. Our boats retorted 
with carronades, but these were found to be insufficient to carry the entrench- 
ment. It was then resolved to disembark on the left bank, and turn the 
palisade by the village of Maloso, and we are waiting the results of this pro- 
ceeding.” 
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Scarcely had he finished his narrative, than we heard a well-sustained dis- 
charge of musketry, followed by shouts of “ Vive le roi! Vive la France!’ and 
we saw an officer planting the flag on the top of the Malay barricade, 

I acknowledge, to my shame, that on hearing these shouts of triumph and 
of joy, | participated i in the feeling, hastened to the shore, and mounting with 
my companions on the barricade, determined to take part in the action. It 
is that we have all some old Gallic blood in our veins; and there is at the 
bottom of our hearts an old leaven of barbarity which ferments at the slightest 
contact with bellicose elements. The Malays were flying in every direction, 
our sailors were in full pursuit, and from time to time a yellow skin was seen 
to fall, struck by our balls, but they were at once raised up by their com- 
panions, and carried away at speed. 


Behind the palisade were only two guns, in a bad state, and which 
had been loaded with fragments. of anak bound up in reeds: only two 
pound of powder were food. The chief arms were hollow bamboos. 
‘© All this,’’ says the doctor, ‘‘is a little behind-hand ; but as, in the art 
of war, brutal courage is much more important than intelligence, if these 
means are not sufficient to resist a regular attack, it often requires 
nothing more for the intrepid Malays to surprise and conquer the regu- 
Jar troops of old Europe. - 

Twenty men were left in charge of the palisade, whilst the remainder 
spread themselves over the country, t o burn the habitations, cut down 
the cocoa-nut trees, and destroy the harvest. 


I joined one of these expeditions. We ascended the river for about half an 
hour, and came in presence of a charming residence. It was a beautiful 
Malay house, remarkably well built, the staircase that led to the verandah 
being sc ulptured like the wood-work of the middle ages, and the different 
rooms ivside being exquisitely neat and clean. Robust trees shaded the roof 
of the liouse with their giant branches, and the green points of the palm-trees 
rose out of these verdant masses like gothic steeples. <A rivulet of clear 
water, drawn from the river, watered a long avenue of bananas. 

Attached to the house was a spacious shed, covered with leaves, in which 
four prahus were being built. ‘This abandoned ship-yard and solit: ary house 
wore a most sorrowful aspect ; they appeared to ask to be spared by the i ine 

vaders, and even the little rivulet ‘seemed to murmur a prayer. But, alas! 
this language was not understood ; a column of smoke soon rose up out of the 
roof of “the pretty house, the graceful staircase broke out into flames, the 
sculptures of the prahus were soon darkened by the fire, the trees fell be neath 
the axes of the sailors, like straw before the sickle of the reaper, and a few 
hours more and nothing remained of all that beauty and prosperity. 

I had in the meantime spied out, in acorner of the garden, a little turf- 
covered mound, in the midst of which grew several odoriferous plants. I bad 
seen at the Cape cf Good Hope similar mounds in the burial-grounds of the 
Malay Muhammadans, and deeming that it was a grave, | thought I might 
avail myself of the circumstance to violate the tomb, in order to obtain a few 
crania for my phrenological collection. { called two sailors to help me, and 
we set to work. Ata depth of about two yards we met with stones, be neath 
which was a wooden case, which contained the body of a child about three 
years of age. On seeing this I felt the deepest regret at having disturbed the 
grave. Il cut off a few leaves of bananas, and gathe ‘red some of the odoriferous 
flowers of the mound, and covering with them the body of the child, 1 placed 
back the lid and heavy stones, and went away in sorrowful mood. 

Not long after the retreat was sounded, and we all met as had been arranged 
beforehand at the palisade. The whole of the left bank of the river was in 
flames, liouses and mavazines of rice were burnt down, thie fields, a short time 
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ago covered with trees, were cleared like the meadows of our own climates at 
the end of autumn. We descended the river of Maloso, so as to reach the ships 
before night; the tide was dowu and we got on with the greatest difficulty. 
Under such circumstances, we should have been at the mercy of a few resolute 
Malays secreted in the mangroves, and this thought made us sometimes shud- 
der. But what is writ is written, the Malays let us go by without even send- 
ing us a few balls as a reminiscence. 


Next morning by daybreak the boats were once more launched, and 
the attack upon the Malays was renewed, one party was despatched along 
the left bank of the river to see if anything had escaped the devastation 
of the day before, another was sent up the right bank into regions as yet 
unexplored. The palisade was still burning, and columns of smoke rose 
up here and there from the ruins of burnt houses. The doctor joined 
the party on the right bank, and they were not long in stumbling upon 
some inhabited houses. The Malay peasants, however, ran away 
without attempting to defend them, carrying on their shoulders heavy 
burdens of rice, probably to keep their children from starvation. After 
ransacking these houses, from which the sailors obtained a plentiful har- 
vest of copper utensils, silver chains, precious stones mounted in copper, 
boxes, musical instruments, cloths and stuffs, they were set fire to, as 
well as the magazines for rice, and all the houses in the plain below were 
similarly devastated and burnt. Into one solitary hut that the doctor 
went, he relates, 

Some eggs, fresh cocoa-nuts, and vessels filled with water had been purposely 
left on the ground. It seemed as if the poor peasant had trusted to the 
poverty of his house to save it from destruction. ‘The hopes of this barbarous 
Malay founded on the better feelings of mankind, pity for the unfortunate, 
were doomed to disappointment; the civilised and Christian soldiers only 
cried out, “ Malheur aux vaincus!” And his humble hut was pitilessly sacked 
and burnt. 

At this moment a sailor came up to me and said, “ I have taken two eggs 
from that house, do you think that they are poisoned ?” 

1 shrugged my shoulders at this stupid question ; but in the bottom of my 
heart, I wished that the two eggs should give the dolt a sharp colic. 


The sacking and burning was carried on for eight hours. Sixty houses 
were burnt, more than a thousand cocoa-nut trees were cut down, and 
three thousand hectolitres (66,000 gallons) of rice were consumed! The 
last house discovered was the home of the chief, Yusuf. It stood in a 
park surrounded by a paling, not a blade of grass, to use our author’s hy- 
perbolic expression for excessive devastation, was left standing on the ac- 
cursed soil. It was like a carnival to see the soldiers and sailors returning 
to the ships loaded with spoil. 


Thus finished the éxpedition, which cost us some money and some precious 
blood ; which cost the Malays many lives, caused many tears to be shed, and 
completely ruined a very flourishing district, and that because an officer of 
marines did not obey the orders of his commander. He was the first victim to 
his own disobedience ; no doubt he is to be pitied, but still more are the yellow 
and the white men, who, not having committed the same fault, participated in 
its atonement. It is the only time that I have seen war, and I have seen 
enough to make me curse it. It will be said that | am not competent to give 
an opinion upon the subject ; that is possible, but many people who reason 
upon the subject, and who wear great epaulets have not see more than me. 


These are strange opinions for a Frenchman to hold, and although a 
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sacking, plundering, burning expedition against a tribe of piratical Ma- 
lays because they had attacked a boatful of people who came ostensibly to 
take possession of their country, cannot be designated as “ war,” still the 
sense of the cruelty of the proceeding awakened in its historian does him 
infinite credit, and gives us hope of better things. It is evident that Dr. 
Yvan, as an educated man, a naturalist, philosopher, and phrenologist, has 
learnt to estimate these strange vagaries of human nature, even when 
countenanced by a minister plenipotentiary, a vice-admiral, and the 
officers and crew of a whole fleet at their true value. 

It is, however, but fair to state that these piratical Malays deserved chas- 
tisement for sins of far greater calibre than the attack upon the French boat 
and the treacherous murder of two officers. Bad as was such an act, they 
had many such to answer for—imurder, robbery, and kidnapping- —being, 
let the Manchester school of politicians aver as much as they like to the 
contrary, among their almost daily habits of life. Then, again, as the 
whites enslave the black and yellow races, so the Malays invariably make 
slaves of all Christians that fall into their hands, by wreck or by rapine, 
and whom they spare from immediate death. Thus, when La Cle opatre 
was at Hulu many Christian slaves swam out under favour of darkness to 
the ship, and were taken on board. Upon this, the red flag with its great 
white cross—the signal of redemption—was hoisted on board, and numbers 
of poor captive slaves, cheered by the sight, fled from the interior of the 
island to seek refuge under the well known and significant emblem. 

Still, there was a great difference betwen the steps taken by M. de La- 
grene, to found a colony in the Malay an Archipelago, and those followed 
by our oft-reviled countryman, Sir James Brooke. The same habits ob- 
tained among the Malays of the Sarrabas and the Sakarran as among their 
countrymen of Hulu and Basilan ; but there were also in the same re- 
gions industrious and peaceful tribes, who, under the protection | of the 
English, left the jungle in which they had been wont to skulk in daily 
and nightly terror, and came down upon the sea coast, and upon the 
banks of the rivers, and gave themselves up in fancied security to the pur- 
suits of agriculture and fishery. The piratical hordes of the continent of 
Borneo viewed this state of things with the disfavour and jealousy inhe- 
rent in savage barbarism. They made descents upon the new colony, 
massacred the peaceful and industrious population, and assailed the 
British settlements. Captain Keppel chastised them with terrible effect. 
Still they returned to the charge. In 1849 the pirates (there are 
those who assert that there are no pirates in the Malayan Archipe- 
lago: they should go there before so stultifying themselves in pre- 
sence of the whole world) were at sea again, murdering and plunder- 
ing indiscriminately—sacking villages, and carrying the inhabitants 
off to slavery. This time Captain Farquhar was despatched in the 
Albatross, with C aptain Wallace in the steamer Nemesis, to wreak venge- 
ance on the spoliators. Sir James Brooke joined the avengers with a 
native contingent from Sarawak, and the reprisals were, as is well known, 
most signal. 

To prevent the recurrence of such disasters, Sir James Brooke adopted 
the best and most humane mode that presented itself of checking piracy; 
which was to build forts in the rivers, to prevent the descent of the pirates 
in their war prahus. Three of these were constructed, one at Sakarran, 
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under charge of an English gentleman of the name of Brereton, another 
at Linga, under Mr. Lee, and a third on the Regang, under Mr. Steele. 
These gentlemen cheerfully undertook the risks and privations of such a 
life, as the pioneers of civilisation and good government among a wild 
and fierce population. Sir James Brooke hoped the best things from 
these arrangements, and he stated that it would be sufficient if a steamer 
should touch from time to time upon the coast, in order to prove to the 
piratical tribes that the force was there, if wanted, in order to induce the 
pirates to forego their plundering habits, and if not themselves adopt more 
industrious pursuits, at least not interfere with those who were disposed 
so to do. 

Such, indeed, was for a time the case. Commerce was growing up, 
human life was secure, the seas were free; but, unfortunately, the attacks 
and misrepresentations of a party of maudlin sentimentalists and adverse 
politicians in this country prevented even the single steamer that was 
asked for being sent out to shield the pioneers of Christianity and civilisa- 
tion under its paddles. The consequence was, that the inveterate plun- 
dering propensities of the natives were allowed to gain an unchecked 
ascendancy ; the settlements of the industrious natives, so deserving of 
protection, were assailed; Mr. Lee was killed, fighting gallantly in a 
good cause—that of humanity ; Mr. Breretoa fled to Sarawak ; and pro- 
perty and life have alike been left at the merey of the ferocious invaders, 
while hundreds of unsuspecting people, farming and fishing on the banks 
of the river, will, in all probability, be sacrificed to the mistaken philan- 
thropy of the distinguished advocates of Dyak and Malayan honour and 
integrity ! : 

It is a satisfaction to know that since this visit of the French fleet to 
the Malayan Archipelag ago, the Spaniards, wearied out by a long for- 
bearance of unceasing acts of piracy, plunder, brigandage, murder, and 
rapine, have subjected the “ much maligned” Malays to a severe retribu- 
tion, and the whole archipelago of Hulu, coveted by Louis Philippe, has 
yassed under the dominion of Isabella Il. of Spain, who, it is to be 
cael. will imitate the English at Sarawak in introducing the habits and 
manners of civilised life among the barbarous mariners, but will not 
imitate the English in giving neither countenance or protection to the 
peaceful and industrious against their less reclaimable and more savage 
countrymen. 

The scene changes to Macao—with its environs, all that the author ap- 
pears to have seen of China, unless his work, as is probably the case, is 
not complete— and it was, he says, with deep emotion that he first en- 
tered into that strange and celebrated city, founded by untold of efforts, 
and kept with indomitable perseverance. ‘The European city, with its 
forts, its numerous churches, and handsome , brought to mind the 
time when the Perez de Andrade, the Autonio de Farias, and Fernando 
Mendez Pinto—the latter the Quintus Curtius of these vagabond Alex- 
anders—first landed here, with picturesque costumes and energetic phy- 
siognomies, and confronted the pacific Chinese, who at that time were in 
advauce of us both in the arts of civilisation and in well-being. The 
Cidade do Santo Nome de Dios de Macao, as the Portuguese who have 
time to utter long names call the European city, is built among ravines, 
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and hills, and even blocks of solid granite, and yet the patient industry 
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of the Chinese has triumphed over these obstacles, and Macao is still, the 
doctor tells us, “ notwithstanding the enormous sums of money sunk by 
the English at Hong-Kong, the most European city in Hindu-China.” 
The doctor omits here to consider the difference in time in the founda- 
tion of the one and the other. The Macaists, as the doctor calls the 
Christian population of Macao, boast of their nobility, and sometimes of 
their direct descent from the ancient conquerors of the land in which 
they live, but now almost all are born in Macao itself, and a very mixed 
blood flows in their veins. What is more remarkable, is, that the mem- 
bers of the same family generally bear little resemblance to one another. 
Every now and then a type indicative of anterior alliances, as has been 
frequently remarked elsewhere, springs up to life again. Thus, for 
example, the doctor describes a noble Macaist family of three girls and 
two boys: The eldest girl was a white negress, with woolly hair and 
thick lips; the second was an Andalusian, with a downy upper lip and 
beautiful black hair; the third, of an amber colour, resembled more a 
fair native of the banks of the Ganges than her sisters; and as to the 
two boys, they were Chinese! This must have been an extreme case. 

These noble families are, for the most part, poor, proud, and ignorant. 
As the French nobles would once only learn the noble art of verriérie, or 
glass-painting, so the only manual labour a poor Macaist noble will conde- 
scend to learn isthe art of printing. The women actually do nothing, not 
even house duties. Ask a Chinese what are the occupations of a Macaist, 
he will answer, 

“ The gentleman goes to Canton,” which means, in the idea of a 
Chinaman, he is a sailor or a merchant ; “‘ madame waits for him at 
Macao, eating balichan.” 

Balichan is a condiment composed of prawns, fish, and aromatic spices ; 
the doctor declares it to be superior to anchovy-paste. 

If commerce has abandoned Macao and taken up its residence for the 
time being at Hong-Kong, the staff of those permanent armies that 
incessantly besiege the gates of the celestial empire, the doctor tells us, 
remains at the Catholic city of old. The Portuguese and French Lazarists, 
the fathers of the Italian Propaganda, the congregation of foreign mis- 
sions, all have their head-quarters there. It is in that little island that 
the most formidable conspiracies against Chinese superstitions are got up. 
The Protestant ministers, Dr. Yvan tells us, are rather zealous Propa- 
gandists of knowledge and learning, than of any particular form of be- 
hef ; their labours are also likely to be both more generally spread and more 
lasting. Knowledge may pave the way to overthrow superstitions, which 
are not so readily merely supplanted by superstitions of another kind. 
Death inspires no terror to the Chinese. They write upon their tombs, 
“ T have quitted the roof of my fathers and my native soil to sleep under 
these sacred shades, in an eternal sleep.” To such minds death is repose. 
It seems almost a pity to disturb so pleasant a belief. 
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THE PARADISE OF SPAIN. 
BY DR. SCOFFERN. 


THERE must have been a time when beauty, all-predominant—beauty 
everywhere diffused, was the characteristic of Spain: when the broad 
sweeps of desolate La Mancha were clad with verdure—when the barren 
wastes of Alicante bloomed with flowers, and the frowning ranges of the 
Alpujarras were shaded with their pines—when the still beautiful 
Andalusia, irrigated by crystal streams from Moorish aqueducts, was a 
garden, clustering with pomegranates and roses, odorous jasmines and 
feathery palms. There must have been a time when all Spain was so 
lovely that its loveliness, for lack of contrast, would pall; when the eye, 
unceasingly regarding the beauty of surrounding objects, would tire, and 
the ear grow weary of ever-gushing fountains and warbling nightingales. 

It is no longer thus. Fierce contentions of warring races, through 
many centuries prolonged, have left unfading evidence of their progress 
in Spain. A long succession of unwise governments, more desolating 
even than wars, has also contributed to the result. Religious persecu- 
tion has done the rest. With the final expulsion of the chivalrous, ele- 
gant, industrious Saracen, and the keen, calculating, mercantile 
Israelite, fell the prosperity of Spain; and the beauty of many regions 
departed; while forests were hewn down, and none planted in their 
stead, until vast tracts became desolate. Aqueducts, the pride of the 
Arabs, and monuments of their industry, have been either wilfully 
destroyed out of sheer hatred to their origin, or allowed to go to ruin ; 
and this unrelenting process of devastation has proceeded until whole 
regions, once teeming with verdure and cultivated as a garden, are now 
arid as the Sahara, and scarcely more hospitable. Tracts, where only a 
solitary gum cystus, springing here and there, just serves to prove that 
vegetation has not entirely relinquished its claim to the soil, and scarcely 
afford sustenance to a few disconsolate goats. Now an enormous lizard 
will cross your path—now a snake. Not a little bird of any kind—not 
even the cosmopolitan sparrow ; but the vulture soars like a spectre aloft, 
ready to pounce at the carcass near your feet. Then the sun!—that 
mighty, scorching, unclouded sun—glares fiercely down, burning into 
hard masses the parched-up earth. Glancing your eye along that wild 
expanse, the rocks tremble with radiating heat, like one vast brick-kiln. 
The entire panorama quivers and dances like a land agitated by an 
earthquake, or a scene, regarded through a telescope, in motion. The 
eye at length grows dim with contemplating the savage glare—the brain 
feels maddened. There is no shelter now, not even of a solitary tree ; 
and the mockery of your suffering is enhanced by the sight of aqueducts 
now dried up, ramblas, or mountain torrent-courses, which only gush 
in winter, and white snow-capped sierras in the far-off horizon, telling of 
coolness, whilst your brain is on fire. | 

The only kind of loveliness, everywhere diffused, which still remains to 
Spain, is the loveliness of human face and form—a loveliness which 
neither foreign wars, nor native governments, nor religious persecutions 
have been able to efface. The blue-eyed Asturian maiden, the majestic 
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senora of Castile, the olive-tinted, languishing, mysterious Andaluza, 
with tresses black as raven-plume, and hands and feet modelled in such 
fashion of exquisite beauty as no hands and feet were ever modelled in 
before—and swan-like neck, half veiled in the folds of her gracefully 
waving mantilla—who so lovely as these! Yet think not, reader, that 
the beauty of inanimate nature has fled from Spain. It has not fled, but 
is concentrated. As many oppressed races of man, taking refuge from a 
conqueror, have leagued themselves together, localised their energies, 
interwoven their relations, nestled in inaccessible glens, and formed com- 
monwealths, so have consolidated themselves in many a spot of isolated 
loveliness the undying natural beauties of Spain. There, in one of those ex- 
quisite spots, with the frowning sierras about you, shall you be enveloped 
in garlanded tresses of the wild vine as they cluster round the ruby- 
flowered pomegranate, the quivering aspen, or graceful palm. There 
the turtle doves shall nestle in groves of orange-trees, and the nightingale 
shall sing, and the myrtle and jasmine shall mingle their perfume with 
the orange blossom, wild thyme, and rosemary. There the rain shall 
never fall. The earth shall be refreshed by dews, and irtigated by 
streamlets, and bring forth its fruits and flowers as under the wand of a 
magician. ‘Torrents of sparkling water dash down the sierra from the 
melting snows above, and glide through the valley below like gorgeous 
serpents. All here is impressed with such beauty as poets dream of, and 
painters love to depict—but all around is savage, terrible, desolate ! 
Mountains, whose peaked summits lose themselves in clouds, or piercing 
through the canopy, cut with faint outline of their snowy crests the gold- 
tinted horizon. Their flanks desolate and bare ; here black as night 
itself{—there, glittering with disclosed mineral wealth under the noonday 
sunbeam, like some enormous’ jewel mounted on jet. Frowning like an 
angry giant at the vision of beauty below, and threatening to destroy it, 
thus seems the sierra! Yet, as those rugged flanks sink into the valley 
where you stand, they lose their desolation. Gradually vegetable forms 
appear. First the stunted pine, then the oak—then follows the chest- 
nut, and now clustering on natural terraces the vine. The terrific, as an 
attribute, is seen no more. Olive-trees, of grotesque form, with hue of 
dusky green, seal the compact of peace between the two contendin 
elements—the lovely and the terrific. Now, with graceful curve the 
mountain flank sweeps into the valley, and you are lost in a maze of 
palms, apricots, and sugar-canes, or, it may be, citron, orange, and 
lemon-trees, with the beautiful pomegranate springing like brushwood 
underneath, Large bushes of wild thyme and rosemary crash beneath 
your feet, and contribute their mite to the delicious perfume which comes 
borne to you on every breeze. Magnificent aloes elevate their gorgeous 
flower-decked spikelets more than thirty feet high, and gigantic cactuses, 
rising here and there, bend under their luscious fruit-bearing treasure the 
prickly pear. Ah! how lovely—how exquisitely lovely—are those 
valleys of Andalusia! All that pagan sybarite could have longed for as 
the scene of his pleasurable rest—all that Mahomet could have pictured 
in his dreamy reveries as the scene of a paradise for dark-eyed houris— 
all that we of purer faith depict to ourselves as the attributes of a past 
den—they are there! In the sky above, and the flowers beneath, and 
luscious fruits, and crystal streams—they are there ! 
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And now, lost in reverie, creating for ourselves an innocent pantheon 
with feigned spiritual attributes of tree and flower, regard those quiver- 
ing aspens as they whisper to the breeze, and listen to their tale. Wild 
vines encircle them, climb up their trunks, hang from one to another in 
graceful festoons, and hold the whole forest in their close embrace. 
Guardians of their forest charge, those wild vines tightly cling, and the 
whispering aspens seem to say, Protect us from destruction ! 

But awaking at length from reverie, to treat of real things and real 
times, let the reader be briefly informed, that circumstances took me, in 
the early part of the year 1850, to Spain. Took me, not to live in large 
hotels and big cities, those hateful foci of propagandism for extraneous 
habits, which undermine all nationality, jumbling together things the 
most incongruous, making the nations of the earth alike in one condition 
of mediocrity, chasing away poetic visions, uprooting romance, desecrating 
the most sacred regions with the omnipresent bzfstick and stumpy bottles 
of porter. Thanks to many circumstances which need not be detailed 
here, Spain, even in her large cities, is still pretty free of these, but I 
avoided even the trace of them, by taking up my quarters in a little 
Andalusian town, where not half a dozen of my country people had been 
seen before; a town situated in a delightful little valley, or vega, close to 
the Mediterranean, and called Motril, a town which some maps of Spain do 
themselves the honour to indicate, and some do not—more shame to them. 

A very curious place to get at is this vega of Motril, and when once 
there, a very curious place to get out of. On three sides a semicircular 
offset from the Alpujarras hem it in, elevating their summits far above, 
until they terminate in the Sierra Nevada, some fifteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. On the fourth side is the Mediterranean, but 
neither harbour, nor jetty, nor roadstead is there. Ships that do come are 
very few, and come at their peril, for this tranquil-looking Mediterranean 
is far from being so innocent as it seems; and although no crested billows 
mantle upon its blue surface, as we see in the turbulent Atlantic, and no 
foaming spray comes dashing over the cliffs, yet a certain quiet mys- 
terious swell, which the Mediterranean here assumes, plays sad pranks at 
times. Particularly inaccessible, then, is this vega of Motril—primi- 
tive, isolated, and beautiful. Once there, a remembrance of physical 
exertion passed indisposes you to think of removing again, so down you 
settle in your dolce far niente, and although there is no bull arena in 
Motril, nor could fighting bulls be brought there from the Ganaderas, 
except Madame Poitevin should bring them attached to her balloon; and 
although not one bookseller’s shop exists in the whole valley, not one 
spring carriage, neither theatre, hotel, nor any of those public lounging- 
places where people are wont to resort, yet I managed to live very 
happily in Motril. In the vega is abundant game, which a stranger who 
has ingratiated himself may shoot. In the mountain gorges are vast 
stores of mineral wealth to be explored; and in the valley is such an 
assemblage of vegetable products, tropical and temperate, as nowhere 
else exists. There is the cotton and indigo, date, palm, and sugar-cane, 
mingling with oranges, citrons, limes, and lemons, roses, pinks, and 
geraniums, of delicious fragrance, and a thousand other productions which 
would be tedious to describe. A visitor inclined to the study of 
natural history, may long enjoy the contemplation of these varied trea- 
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sures ; and, should he possess an artist’s eye, alive to all that is gorgeous 
in mountain scenery and wild luxuriance of vegetable form, another source 
of pleasure would be found. Should he delight in contemplating past 
greatness, and retracing on the wings of imagination those romantic days 
when Andalusia was peopled by tlhe Saracen race, this is the very place 
for begetting these contemplations. 

Moorish buildings surround him on every side, from the houses in the 
valley itself to the embattled watch-towers on mountain elevations. In 
the same vega, or almost the same, for a very insignificant spur of the 
mountain divides them, and they are both comprehended in one semi- 
circular contour, is the celebrated fortress of Salobrefia, the chief maritime 
stronghold of the Moor, and only forty miles distant from his cherished 
Alhambra. This was the last spot held by the retreating Saracens. 
Here the flying Boabdil rested when hastening to Africa. This was the 
scene of many a bloody fray between turbaned Saracen and Christian 
knight, particularly on that memorable occasion when the lion-hearted 
Perez del Pulgar, i. of the great deeds, as historians call him, and who 
has been graphically described to us by Bulwer and Washington Irving, 
punished the treachery of the Mudaxares. And to vivify all these heroic 
deeds, and bring them prominently before the mind’s eye, a descendant 
of the hero, and who now resides at Motril, Dona Aurora del Pulgar de 
Chacon, will herself recite the chivalrous deeds. Despite lack of bull-fight- 
ing and theatres, then, one may be very happy in Motril; but it would be 
ingratitude itself to omit from my list things agreeable in Motril—the 
balls and tertulias of the Marqueza di Puerto Santa Maria. Should this 
reach that lady’s eye, I beg her to understand I have placed her name so 
late in the list for the sake of emphasis. A very agreeable way of spend- 
ing the evening are those balls and tertulias, and when a Spanish lady has 
once told you, “ Seiior, this house is at your disposal,” she means what 
she says: Go when you like, introduce what friend you like, never except 
an invitation again, for you will not have one. If in your diffidence you 
wait for such, the hostess will think you are offended, or consider your 
conduct a disaire, which is the politest word ever yet devised for charac- 
terising something between impertinence and insult. Go and be welcome, 
then, but learn the language first. If you have any doubts about your 
being at home, they will soon be set at rest by the lady of the house 
asking your name; she means your Christian name, for the surname in 
Spain is not called a name at all, but the apelido. You tell her your 
name, and she tells you hers, and so matters rest with you for a time, 
though the Jady is not idle. Going the round of her lady friends, she 
whispers something, which of course you are polite enough not to hear, 
and presently the reason will be made manifest why she asked your name. 
She addresses you by it plainly, unadorned it may be, most likely, 
although in Spain, as everywhere else, ladies differ as to the amount of 
familiarity they are pleased to assume ; and, whilst a few will Don you, 
the greater number will not. At any rate, to address you as plain Juan, 
Enrique, Piedro, or Pablo, as the case may be, is perfectly en regle 
without the prefix of Don, and you in return will not be thought imper- 
tinent if you address quite as unceremoniously a lady—no matter what 
her rank or social condition may be. Few Englishmen, however, would 
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have the courage to adopt this license all at once. The occasional prefix 
of Sefiora or Senorita makes one feel more at his ease, and will certainly 
not give offence. Then, as a set-off against this self-imposed formality, 
after one gets a little acquainted with his lady friends, after he has 
danced with them, accepted bouquets of them or given in return, walked 
with them on the Paseo, escorted them to the bull-fights, and so forth— 
then it is understood that, with all propriety imaginable, one may change 
their names into some of those pretty diminutives which can only be pro- 
nounced in Spanish or Italian. In return, the lady you address will take 
a similar liberty with your name, and thus ve are equal again. Apropos 
of bouquets, let no unconscious individual, ignorant of the Andalusian 
flower language, presume to offer a white rose :—it means hatred, and 
therefore had better be omitted. 

But these remarks are general, whereas my theme is special, so back 
we go again to Motril. There are no bookseller’s shops, as I have said, 
no circulating libraries or newspaper-rooms, yet is there no lack of news. 
Barbers there are innumerable in Motril (no wonder a Spaniard’s hair is 
so short), and here settled in one of their stalls, whilst the process of 
devastation is being committed on your scalp, all the current news may 
be learned from the living tongue, and if a little distorted as to truth, 
a little-dressed with Andalusian embellishments, why all the more racy 
it is. 

Apropos of barbers in Spain, their contemplation brings forcibly before 
my imagination one of the most sanguinary codes of that land. Bull- 
fighting is cruel enough, and auto-da-fés were still worse. Many 
and powerful are the deprecatory comments which both these national 
customs have elicited; yet there is another characteristic of Spanish 
manners hitherto not commented on by writers, to the best of my know- 
ledge, but which is infinitely more cruel and sanguinary. The early 
Romans had their Tarpeian rock, at the foot of which they exposed to 
— the feeble and infirm ; the Spartans accomplished the same end by 
eaving the victims to perish in a cave. In both these countries the end 
was avowed. Now in Spain the end, though not avowed, is universally 
recognised ; it has entered into their /eges non scripte, and is practised 
from one end of the peninsula to the other. The maimed, sickly, and 
weak of constitution, are handed over from the physician to the barber, 
and the barber bleeds them to death! 

But to be serious—this repeated bleeding operation for the slightest 
ailment, is carried to a frightful extent in Spain. The Draconian code of 
remedy is pitilessly employed in all diseases of every gravity, from the 
merest headache to the most prostrating typhus; and worse than all, the 
bleeding is conducted on such a system as cannot possibly do any good in 
those diseases where bleeding would be desirable. A bandage being 
tied round the patient's wrist, the barber comes, opens a vein on the back 
of the hand, immerses the hand in hot water, and there leaves it whilst 
he walks about, probably amusing himself with a cigar. From time to 
time he turns about, and looking at the water, judges from the tint it has 
assumed whether the operation has been carried far enough. In this way, 
for a very trifling ailment—more properly speaking, no ailment at all— 
a lady informed me she had been bled no Jess than thirty-six times in the 
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space of one twelvemonth. The system is murderous. Nor in the more 
important surgical operations are Spanish practitioners more restorative. 
Looking at the numerous civil wars which have long reigned in Spain, 
and the sanguinary appeals to the knife resorted to for the settlement of 
—_ feuds, one might reasonably expect to meet with individuals 

aving wooden arms and legs. No such thing—they all die under the 
mild treatment of Spanish surgery. 

Notwithstanding this sanguinary portion of their calling, the barbers o 
Motril are a light-hearted, merry, guitar-playing set, who, when the sun 
has set, fill the whole air with the sound of tinkling boleros. After the 
barbers of Motril, next come in importance the priests, good, hearty, 
kind-hearted fellows, with plenty of good wishes for everybody, Catholic 
or heretic, and rather prone than the contrary to discuss religious subjects, 
which they treat with remarkable moderation and forbearance. One 
very important class of Motrillanos still remains to be sketched, gentlemen 
of uncertain profession, as I will venture to designate them for want of a 
better name. Gentlemen who, in contravention of all Spanish law, 
manufacture their own gunpowder, and wander about with long guns, 
sometimes contemplating the beauty of mountain scenery, at other times 
directing their anxious glances towards the sea. This, reader, is a general 
sketch of the people with whom I dwelt. And now you have a picture 
of Motril. 

So placidly, so tranquilly did existence pass in this beautiful vega of 
fruit and flowers, that more than once did the idea occur of comparing 
it with the happy Abyssinian valley; but, alas! as summer came, and 
the waters of the Azequia, or Moorish aqueduct, had to be fairly dis- 
tributed amongst the various owners of the soil, then came the season of 
bickering and disputes, the solution of which not unfrequently was en- 
trusted to the knife, and more than once the solitary coffin of the place— 
there is but one—was borne along in solemn chant with a victim of the 
fray. Away to church the corse is borne, and there till midnight it re- 
mains, when, removed from the coffin, and enveloped in a cloak, it is car- 
ried to its final resting-place—a square enclosure on the mountain side, 
thick with tumuli and grim with exhumed skulls. 

It was after witnessing one of these melancholy processions, and re- 
flecting on its cause, I became certain that Motril was not the spot of 
happiness unalloyed—that human wrath had entered there, and crime 
was frequent. ‘ Pity that such a Paradise should be so defiled,” one 
evening I said to a friend. 

“ Ah, sefior, Motril is indeed no Paradise,” replied the lady I addressed, 
“but contains some desperate men; nevertheless, there is,” said she, “ a 
Paradise in Spain—the beautiful Lanjaron.” 

“It is a place [am sure you would like,” remarked Dojia Aurora, 
‘and all the better that it is comparatively unknown. Everything there 
is Spanish—more so than in Motril. Nowhere, probably, is the former 
Moorish aspect of Andalusia so well preserved as there; and, besides, 
there are mineral springs at Lanjaron, which would interest you too.” 

I needed no further incentive. Having thanked my fair informant for 
her kindness, I prepared to start with my sister and a friend over the 
Alpujarras, en route for the beautiful Lanjaron, and with that provision 
for the future, which I would recommend all travellers in Spain to imitate, 
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our first thought was for the provend, not for the journey alone, but also 
for the whole time we should be pleased to remain in this terrestrial Para- 
dise, where I was credibly informed wine might certainly be had, possibly 
eggs, and every other creature comfort, including beds—“ that the tra- 
veller might bring with him.” | So, these preliminaries having been duly 
settled, we started: my sister and myself, an English gentleman, our 
mutual acquaintance, and our armed guide, Julio. A very pretty caval- 
eade we formed with our three mules, each carrying bedding under his 
rider, and each having capacious saddle-bags slung, full of provisions. As 
usual, the ladies’ sitting-place was a contrivance called a hamuja, which 
may be shortly described as a sort of garden-chair tied to the mule’s back 
with ropes, and padded with pillows. The gentlemen’s saddles were of a 
construction so very peculiar, that description fails ; but the bridles were 
each formed on a plan of numerous adaptations, that cannot be too 
greatly admired, as panes the ingenuity of Spanish muleteers. 
They consisted each of a very long rope, ending in a bit, and held, whilst 
used as a bridle, many times encircled in coils. When used as a means 
of propulsion, which was not unfrequently the case, the coil, being un- 
folded, liberated a rope of such length that it might be used effectively 
as a whip, not only for one’s own mule, but those of his neighbour’s. But 
there was a third use ; occasionally, the most spitual, least obstinate 
animal, being made pioneer, the bridle-end of the second was attached to 
his saddle-girth, and so on again, Julio following in the rear, and holding 
manfully on to the third mule’s tail. Thus, much of our journey was ac- 
ouakaeds but Julio occasionally had other business on hand. Sud- 
denly letting go the friendly tail, and running a little in advance, he 
would cock his trabujo, run the thumb-nail across its flint, look myste- 
riously behind each nook, and into each crevice, as if he recognised at 
every step a concealed foe. My friend, too, and myself, were armed ; for 
every one goes armed in this part of Spain. 

This warlike preparation is by no means unnecessary, as vestiges of 
murders committed remained to testify. On the mountain passes between 
Motril and Lanjaron, although the entire distance between these places is 
not more than twenty-five English miles, severa! monumental crosses are 
erected to commemorate a murder committed at that spot, and even at 
this time of which I write, a bandit chief, known under the: name of El 
Gato, or “the cat,” was known to be investing this part of the Alpu- 
jarras. 

“You see that cross, Sefior Don Juan?” remarked Julio, as he pointed 
to one of these monuments of blood, and gave my sister’s mule such a 
belabouring with the rope as should suffice until the completion of his 
tale ; “ that cross, sefior,” continued he, “ points out the spot where one 
of you caballeros Ingleses was killed.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

* Killed by mistake,” said Julio, withdrawing slowly his cigarrito, and 
puffing a full volume of smoke. 

ee By mistake for somebody else, I suppose ?”’ 

‘No, senior, for no one else, but because he did not know the ways of 
the country.” 

Julio's intimation puzzled me nota little. Spanish customs are pecu- 
diar and not easily picked up. I had therefore set about learning them 
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on principle as a matter of philosophy. Had been initiated into all the 
little peculiarities of social life as I fondly thought. Had been instructed 
that true Iberian politeness required you never to cross anybody in front ; 
never to turn your back to anybody—even if people were standing all 
around ; never to offer a lady your arm on the Paseo ; never to shut the 
door on entering her drawing-room ; never on walking to allow your 
companion to be always on your left, but to change sides with him, 
alternately and dexterously, in order that the place d'honneur might be 
equally divided ; never to make a repast in company—no, not even so 
much as to taste an ice at a confectioner's—without asking all around you, 
strangers though they might be, to partake: and, lastly, never, beyond 
all things, to presume continuing your addresses to a lady who had once 
shown you the butt-end of her fan. All this had been firmly impressed 
upon my memory—learned by rote, digested into a code—by remember- 
ing which, and acting up to its spirit and letter, I fondly hoped to pass 
for a polite man anywhere in Spain. Great was my trepidation, there- 
fore, to find, beyond this long list of things to be avoided, there yet re- 
mained another, and of such importance too, that the penalty for not 
complying with it might be death. So I pressed Julio for an explana- 
tion. Rubbing his thumb-nail across the flint of his trabujo, and puffing 
a wreath of smoke from between his lips, Julio gracefully removed his 
cigarrito, and thus expressed himself. 

*“‘ Senor Don Juan, every land has its customs, and the custom of An- 
dalusia is this; when any of the Gentes de las Montanas meet you on 
your path, and want to do business with. you, they say ‘ Boca abajo !’ 
which means this: you are to lie flat on the ground, and stretch out 
your arms so, whilst the captain or his men examine your pockets. No 
one is hurt who does this,” continued he, “ not even the lowest ratones 
would hurt you, and this is what any single caballero ought to have 
done—it stands to reason. 

“ Well, this poor gentleman didn’t know the custom of the country, 
so there he stood, as the Gato told me, and clenched his hands so. 

* Even then the Gato didn’t want to kill him, so he came over and 
tried to seize him, when the caballerito struck him a blow. After that, 
you see, what could be done? The Gato had been struck, disgraced, and 
so he killed him, and that was the end of it. A mistake, Sefior Don 
Juan, an unfortunate mistake,” said Julio, replacing his cigarrito. 

‘* Julio,” said I, “ you seem to have been there.” 

“ Oh, sefior, no! but the Gato told me so himself, and told me how 
very sorry he was.” 

** You seem to have respectable acquaintances, Julio.” 

Julio smiled, and continued, “ The Gato buys his powder of me, seiior, 
therefore no wonder I know his affairs.” 

This little episode on the consequences of a mistake being finished, we 
suddenly turned an abutting ridge of the mountain, and a valley lay 
before us. There glittering in all its beauty lay Velez di Benaudalla, 
one of those spots of concentrated loveliness nowhere to be seen but in 
the south of Spain. Were there not a Lanjaron, Velez di Benandalla would 
be now, as it was then, the most beautiful gem of village landscape I had 
ever gazed upon. Deep down between frowning crests of the Alpujarras, 
on a circular terrace, is this lovely little village with its domed Moorish 
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turrets and loopholed battlements, an old Arab castle elevated on a mound 
in its centre. On one flank of this terrace rolls the noisy Guadalfeo deep 
down in a ravine; on other sides rise precipitous cliffs festooned with 
jasmine and clematis. Here and there dark cypresses shoot up, black, 
sombre, gloomy-looking trees, which seem to mourn over Saracen glories 
departed ; but the clustering roses and gay pomegranate dispel the sadden- 
ing influence of the eypresses, and proclaim the beauty of to-day. I could 
have lingered long, very long, in Velez di Benaudalla, if the end of our 
journey had not been predetermined for Lanjaron. 

As it was, we merely stopped in this delightful little village to refresh 
ourselves with vino tinto, figs, and apricots, and more than all with ice- 
cold water. In the matter of water an Andalusian is most fastidious. 
Little as he may like to be told so, he has much of Arab blood running 
in his veins, and Arab prejudices monopolise a considerable portion of his 
intellectual self. On what supposition else can we account for that dis- 
like of wine entertained by him, and love of agua fria? How otherwise 
can we excuse him for so cruelly imprisoning the ladies in lattice-work— 
like so many singing-birds. Even the black-eyed little Andaluza, who 
sold us our vino tinto in this very place, handed us the cups through the 
bars of the reja, or lattice-work before her window, and received her 
money through the same. So far as casual observation enabled me to 
form an opinion, this caging system had intensified, in the daughters of 
Velez, all those natural feelings of curiosity which ladies are said to 

ss. As we sat upon our mules partaking our humble repast of wine, 
and fruit, and hard eggs, numerous were the bright eyes levelled at us 
and our equipage, through the reja lattice-work. We attempted to take 
a deliberate view of those fair children of Andalusia, but in vain. No 
sooner did our eyes return the compliment than back would pop the 
head, down would fall the corner of the striped blind, and the provoking 
creature was lost to our view. 

Having finished our humble repast under the shade of a majestic olive- 
tree, we bade adieu to the charms of Velez, and speedily lost again in 
the chasms of the Alpujarras, we went onwards to Lanjaron. 

The noonday sun fiercely glared, the ground cracked and smoked be- 
neath the footsteps of our mules. In vain the Sierra Nevada displayed its 
snowy mantle, and seemed so near, as viewed through the pellucid atmo- 
sphere, that we might reach it in half an hour. In vain the roaring 
Guadalfeo called up ideas of a cooling stream. All was furious, savage, 
terrible. Huge masses of fiery red projected from the mountain here 
and there, glowing like a burning furnace. Not an animal to be seen 
except the ever present lizard, and the vulture awaiting the death of 
some stray mule. Now a gorge through which we had to pass on foot— 
now riding along the brink of precipices down which one stumbling foot- 
step would have sent us headlong. ‘Thus on we went. At length, when 
the sun had already turned in his downward course, and long, dark 
shadows began to fall, deep below, through a cleft between two rocks, 
the beautiful Lanjaron first glanced upon our sight. It were vain at- 
tempting a description of the exquisite loveliness of that first glimpse. 
Alth at least six miles away, in a straight line, thousands of feet 
below the mountain on which we stood, yet, seen through the transparent 
atmosphere of Andalusia, it appeared quite close to the eye. I do not 
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know why it is, but now and then, on other similar occasions, I have re- 
marked the idea of distance is lost. All that diminution in the size of 
objects, by the appreciation of which we judge of their proximity or re- 
moteness dces not count. Whether by contrast with the grandeur of 
mountain scenery, or owing to the transparent purity of the atmosphere 
intercepting so little light, I know not, but the whole landscape of cer- 
tain spots viewed from mountain elevation, seems close to the eye. In 
vain do great trees seem like bushes, and buildings like card-houses, and 
human beings like ants; these appearances fail to make you appreciate 
how far you are away. Lanjaron seemed a fairy spot amidst the resort 
of Titans, and reminded one of the appearance recognised on looking at 
a beautiful park through the reverse end of a telescope, when every ob- 
ject is diminished. Even the thousand dashing torrents which took their 
way down the chestnut-wooded hills of Lanjaron—foaming, yet noise- 
less, from the distance they were removed—failed to create a notion that 
we were six milesaway. We lingered at this point of view so long that 
Julio began to remind us that we had three leagues of travelling by the 
road before we could reach Lanjaron. We could willingly have lingered 
longer still ; for before arrivmg at Lanjaron these beauties had to be lost 
once more, whilst passing through the beds of dried-up torrents and 
mountain clefts. At length we arrived, and could gaze at leisure on 
the loveliness of the scene. The aspect of the mountains all around is 
such as may be accounted for on the supposition that some violent earth- 
quake has rent the Alpujarras on all sides, and, leaving a deep chasm 
between, this latter has in course of time become filled up with richest 
soil, not horizontally placed, but rising, terrace-like, on one side. Along 
one of these terraces is built the chief portion of the village ; but houses 
are thinly scattered above and below, chiefly little picturesque cornmills, 
which take advantage of the rushing streams. But what constitutes the 
peculiarity of Lanjaron is this: owing to the successive elevation of ter- 
races which constitute its site, such a variety of climate is attained, that a 
range of vegetation from that of the tropics to that of northern climes 
may be seen at one coup d’eil. Low down is the region of the palm and 
sugar-cane; a little higher, the orange, the lemon, and the citron bloom ; 
still higher, the apricot and almond-tree ; then comes the region of chest- 
nuts ; and, still ascending, one views the flowers and fruits of Northern 
Europe. No wonder the Spaniard, insensible though he be in general 
to landscape beauty, should have designated by the term Paradise the 
charming Lanjaron! 

The sun, although descending in his course, still fiercely darts his rays 
upon the spires of Lanjaron. All is at rest save the rustling of leaves 
and the murmuring of streams. Dark-eyed Andaluzas are still wrapped 
in their siesta, and grey-bearded patriarchs doze under the shade of some 
friendly tree. Even the sturdy wolf-dogs are sleeping at the cottage- 
doors; sleeping as trusty dogs alone know how to sleep, each opening 
and shutting his two eyes in turn, and faintly barking at long intervals 
in proof of his vigilance. Even the huge oxen which we meet—broad- 
browed, ponderous-looking animals, but so innocent and benevolent- 
looking withal—scarce open their drowsy eyes to bestow a glance of re- 
cognition on the passing strangers. The angel of sleep seemed hovering 
over Lanjaron, filling the spirits of its inhabitants with dreams of beati- 
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tude, as if conscious that waking souls of mortal stamp could never be 
attuned amidst the realities of life in full unison with the loveliness 
around. 

On we go, clattering over the rocks; the sound of our mules’ tramp 
reverberates along the valley and up the hill, mingled with the voice of 
Julio speaking to the mules, or chanting scraps of an old song. This 
is the signal for Lanjaron to arouse. The wolf-dogs, springing up, 
rattle their spiked collars, and survey us obliquely. Then they bark a 
friendly welcome, and wag their tails, while sleepy-looking Andalusian 
girls put forth their heads through reja bars, and nod, and laugh, and 
beckon to each other as if no such equipage had ever been seen before. 

And thus we linger on through the vine-garlanded terraces, whilst 
every step we take is the signal for a general awakening. Now we pass 
a circular, elevated mound, with flat top. It is the threshing-floor of 
Lanjaron. There stands a sort of car, to which are quickly attached four 
sturdy mules. A peasant-girl now mounts the car, and urging the mules 
into a gallop, she drives them wildly over the golden sheaves, until, 
in this primitive manner, the grain is separated from the straw. In ever 
direction flies the corn. Now darting high up into the air, now falling 
in a shower of golden hail upon the fair charioteer. Wilder and wilder 
still flies the harnessed team in its circular path, urged onwards by the 
fair nymph of Ceres, whom you might feign to be a charioteer in the 
Olympian Games in acireus of Ancient Greece. One step more, the angel 
of sleep retreats from Lanjaron. Aged matrons now come forth in front 
of their houses, each bearing a caldron, a charcoal fire, and a wheel, 
whilst peasant-girls come tripping from the mulberry gardens, whither 
they have gone to collect the silkworms’ cocoons. Into the caldrons the 
latter are now put, and their ends being now unravelled, the silk is spun 
off upon the wheels, which revolve in ceaseless hum. And now, as on 
we go, watching the quick revolutions of the silk winding-wheels, another 
phase of busy activity opens on Lanjaron. All at once the smart crack- 
ing of the castanet is heard, mingling its sound with a few stray chords 
struck upon a guitar. The sound comes from far away; we scarcely 
know from what direction, and strain our hearing towards the presumed 
spot. Now, in another part of the valley, similar sounds are heard; then 
again, and then again. The angel of + ido which guarded the siesta has 
now fairly taken flight, and the spirit of life, merry, joyous life, is awake 
in Lanjaron. The whole air is filled with tinklings of the guitar and 
rattling of castanets, whilst girls and youths come tripping forth to join 
in the bolero. 

Poets have sung the loveliness of morning ; have praised its balmy air, 
with feathered minstrels teeming, warbling their orisons aloft to the 
great Creator of all; have sung the bright hues of the many-tinted 
Aurora, as she heralds the great luminary on his daily course—yet beau- 
tiful though morning be, and beautiful it is, the waning glories of day in 
southern climes are more beautiful still. In the morning, with a busy day 
before us, we cannot resign ourselves to that placid contemplation of che- 
rished unrealities which is suggested and encouraged by the waning sun. 
In the morning, reverie is brief. As the bright beams of daylight pierce 
through the mists of the valley, even so does the stern earnestness of day 
pierce through and scatter the temples of our fancy’s creation. Scarce, 
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gazing on yon mountain, have you conjured up visions of unreal forms— 
scarce have you fashioned knights and giants out of its promontories, 
castles in its embattled crests—scarce have you invested these creatures 
of your imagination with attributes of their appropriate age and kind— 
no sooner has a fleeting cloud added plume to the knight, or standard to 
the battlement—than comes the full-orbed sun, like a destroyer of visions 
as he is, and scatters your creation to the broad glare of day. 

Oh, blessed be that southern race who invented the siesta!—who 
taught mankind to sleep away those hours of stern reality in which the 
mid-day sun destroys the spirit of illusion—taught them to arouse only 
in those waning hours of later day when the spirit of night, still ad- 
vancing, cherishes and protects hm dreamy vision which contemplation 
begets—invests those visions with real attributes more and more, until 
finally consecrated by the dark shadows of night! Blessed—ever 
blessed be the race who invented the siesta! Louder and louder yet wax 
the sweet sounds of revelry in fair Lanjaron. Guitars tinkle, and 
castanets beat time. Faster and faster still whirl joyous groups in the 
maze of the bolero. The big sun, lingering awhile on the peak of 
yonder sierra, and gilding its rugged outline with flood of mellow light, 
now sinks to rest. Listen!—what sound is that? It is the vesper 
chime. Now cease the dancing groups. Pale, black-veiled, Madonna- 
like forms glide through the narrow streets, and, slowly passing, wend 
their way to the house of prayer, where for a time we shall leave them 
at their devotions, whilst, passing on, we explore the mineral springs, 
and ascend into the forest of chestnuts, ere the short twilight of this 
southern land sinks into night. 

Gushing in many a turbulent flood come forth those healing waters 
from one side of the rock—and, rippling on, are finally collected in rude 
basins cut out of stone. Over the principal of these has been built a 
simple edifice in the usual Moorish style of architecture, a court-yard 
with galleries around ; and here those who are desirous of benefiting by 
these hot chalybeate waters may bathe. There are none of these 
abominable refinements in the shape of gambling-houses which desecrate 
so many of the French and German watering places, neither is there a 
single individual of the medical profession in all Lanjaron; but, like the 
true Paradise of our forefathers, the restorative virtues of this Moorish 
Eden reside in its natural salubrity of gushing streamlets and pure air. 

Night casts her dusky mantle over this abode of loveliness ; but dark- 
ness is half dispelled by the full-orbed moon and humming swarms of 
brilliant fire-flies. We now ascend high on the hills amidst the chest- 
nut-trees, carefully measuring our steps over silvery brooks which came 
rolling precipitately down the rocky steep. Now and then some patri- 
archal goat, standing sentinel over his attendant flock, crosses our path, 
looking grim enough in the,moon’s subdued light, waiting until we 
almost touch him, then stamping his foot and scampering away. Up- 
ward still we go, until the path, growing more precipitous, and the 
twinkling lights of the valley shining dim, admonish us to rest. What a 
vision of dark, shadowy beauty flits before the brain as the spectator peers 
from this elevation into the depths below. The moonbeams gleaming on 
minaret-like forms, or trembling on the agitated leaves of the forest! 
And what a harmony of sweet sounds comes wafted to the ear—sounds of 
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guitars and Moorish roundelay mingled with cigarra’s voice and warbling 
nightingale ! 

The “cask is vain. The wayward pen is powerless to describe the 
thousand varied beauties of this Paradise—the charming Lanjaron. 

But even the contemplation of natural beauty must cease in deference 
to the sterner calls of eating, drinking, and sleeping. There is no hotel 
at Lanjaron—not even a venta, or a casa di pupilos, only a posada. Do 
not fear to enter that posada—you shall come to no harm. There, in an 
enormous shed, elevated with Arab arches, and fretted with carved 
arabesques, amidst scores of donkeys, mules, and horses, pedlars, gipsies, 
gentlemen of the capa parda and long gun—highwaymen perhaps, or 

rofessed bull-fighters—slip your saddles,} unpack your beds, eat and 
drink whatever you have got, or whatever you can get, go to sleep and 
dream of Lanjaron. Don’t fear that black-looking gentleman in the 
corner ; he may be a cut-throat—he may be one of the Cuadrilla of bull- 
fighters on their way to Granada. In the mountain, had he met you, 
possibly you would have been considered fair game, but you are sacred 
under this roof, so take your rest ! 








THE DRUID PRIESTESS, 


FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
By Mrs. Busuesy. 


WITHIN yon consecrated grove ‘tis night, 

And all is ready for the sacred rite : 

Red flames are flashing midst the foliage round, 
Whilst solemn chaunts through the calm air resound. 
Beyond the holy altar’s rustic pile, 

The silent-fettered victim stands the while. 

All now is still— 

And the mute priestess comes, prepared to kill 

The destined offering, and her task fulfil. 


Yes! as bright Freia, beautiful is she ; 

From human feeling is she also free ? 

Calm is the gaze of that dark lustrous eye, 

But from the heart escapes a struggling sigh ; 

The victim starts as if from some deep trance, 

And casts on her a speaking, burning glance. 

The cold steel gleams— 

And now it strikes, and forth his red blood streams, 
While Freia’s self, to him, the lovely priestess seems ! 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. Il.—Ricuarp Henry Dana. 


AMERICA is a great fact. Even the dim-eyed, bespectacled Old World 
can see and acknowledge ¢hat—crabbed and purblind as the aged witness 
is thought over the water. A greater fact, measured by square inches, 
it might be hard to find. Equally great, perhaps, if considered as the 
theatre of scenes of struggle and acts of enterprise, present and advent, 
in the drama of the world’s progress, in the working out of interests, and 
the solution of problems, on a gigantic scale, material, moral, social, 
political. But one thing American there is, which we cannot yet regard 
as a great fact ; one thing, which at best, is only a fiction founded upon 
fact: and that is, its poetical literature. Hitherto the national genius 
has sought—or rather has found ready to hand—other modes of expressing 
its character and asserting its power. It has been occupied with the 
task of ordering the chaos of elements, colossal and crude, rich with 
teeming germs of promise, amid which its lot is cast; it has been too 
busy to sing, though not to talk; it has had too many urgent calls on 
its physical faculties, its bread-winning arts and money-making appli- 
ances, to “ go courting” the coy muses, or to build model stables for 
Pegasus. The young Titan’s instinct has been to exercise his muscular 
frame in turning prairies into parks, and forests into cities, and rivers 
into mill-streams, rather than haunt the pine-woods in quest of aboriginal 


‘dryads, or invoke primzeval silence in the depth of sylvan wilds, with 


hymns inspired by the ecstasy and attuned to the large utterance of the 
elder gods of song. Compared with her other attainments, America’s 
poetry is backward, stunted, unshapen. It is, comparatively, a lisping 
speech. Its stars are many in number, but pale in lustre; not much 
differing from one another in glory, and altogether comprising a sort of 
milky way, with a sowpcon of water in it; whereof the constellated mem- 
bers, though for ever singing as they shine, have not yet caught the 
rolling music of the spheres. American poetry is not of its mother 
earth, earthy. It is rather of the Old World, worldly. 

Imitation is, in effect, the vice of transatlantic verse; the very head 
and front of its offending. Not yet has it learned to walk alone on the 
steeps of Parnassus, bold as is the national mien, and firm as is its step, 
on the level of this work-day world. Again and again we hear the 
complaint, that American poets give us back our own coin, thinned and 
deteriorated by the transit—‘‘as if America had not the ore of song in 
all her rivers, and a mint of her own in every mountain, she does little 
more for the service of the muse than melt down our English gold and 
recast it in British forms.” Again and again we hear it charged on the 
American bard, that he is a dealer rather than a producer, an echo rather 
than a voice, a shadow rather than a reality; that what he exports he 
can hardly be said to grow; that he has no faith in his native muses ; 
that Europe is the Mecca of his poetical superstition—England the Jeru- 
salem of his imaginative worship; and that when, at length, the harp is 
taken down from the trees where for centuries it has hung tuneless, it is 
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but to sing the old songs of his poetical Zion in a strange land. “ How 
is it,” asks an eloquent critic, “that America’s children, who wear the 
new costume of their condition with an ostentation so preposterous, put 
on the old threadbare garments of the past whenever they sit down to 
the lyre? While the prosaic American is acting poetry without knowing 
it, building up new cities in a night, as the poet in the old time reared 
his fabrics, the bard his brother is haunting the ruins of the European 

ast. The transatlantic muse is an exile, as much as in the days of the 
pilgrim fathers. Her aspect is that of an emigrant, who has found no 
settlement; her talk that of one who ‘fain would be hame to her ain 
countree.’ In a word, all things that creep on the face of the earth 
have gone up with the American to his new ark of refuge, and natura- 
lised + ane there; but again and again the dove is sent forth to 
bring in the olive-branch of song from a strange land.” This indictment 
is confirmed by America herself. Says one of her shrewdest sons to his 


loving brethren, 


The most of you (this is what strikes all beholders) 

Have a mental and physical stoop in the shoulders ; 

Though you ought to be free as the winds and the waves, 

You've the gait and the manners of runaway slaves ; 

Though you brag of your New World, you don’t half believe in it, 
And as much of the Old as is possible weave in it... . 

You steal Englishmen’s books and think Englishmen’s thought, 
With their salt on her tail the wild eagle is caught ; 

Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 

To what will be thought of it over the ocean. 


Emerson, again, utters his aspirations for a day when his country’s long 
apprenticeship to the literature of other lands shall draw to a close; 
when the millions who are there rushing into life shall find they can no 
longer feed on the sere remains of foreign harvests; when poetry shall 
revive and lead in a new age. And so with almost every literary 
“power” among his countrymen. Nowhere is the charge, such as it is, 
ignored—by grand or petty jury. 

Now, imitation in poetry is ipso facto excommunication from the inner 
circle of the ecclesia of song. It strips the imitator of his priestly vest- 
ments. It cuts off the candidate from first-class honours. The world 
declines to recognise a revised edition of -Homer’s “ Achilles,” or a 
modernised version of Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet,” or a corrected proof of 
Milton’s “Satan.” Imitation in such cases implies either the feebleness 
of self-distrust, or the boldness of piracy, and, either way, pronounces its 
own doom. 

Has America, then, no poets? We are not sophistic enough to set 
about proving a negation of that sort. But if it be asked, “ Has she 
any great poets?” then we, wholove America much, but truth more,— 
who like to read Bryant and Longfellow, but not in forgetfulness of 
Shakspeare and Milton,—then we venture to answer, “Surely not.” 
Here again we are not called upon to prove a negative. Let the New 
York Dante appear; let the Boston Chaucer arise ; let the Charlestown 
Wordsworth come forth—each in the spirit and power, not merely in 
the mantle, of the respective bards—and forthwith the oracles of criticism 
are dumb, only to find new speech wherein to welcome the new comers. 
Understand what you may by the perhaps indefinite expression “ great 
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poets,” we simply imply that America has not yet produced an “ Iliad,” 
ora “ Divine Comedy,” or a ‘ Jerusalem Delivered ;” not yeta “ Pro- 
metheus Bound,” or a “ Macbeth,” a ‘ Faery Queene,” or a “ Paradise 
Lost ;” not yet, to approach more debatable ground, a “ Marmion,” or 
a “Childe Harold,” an ‘ Excursion,” or a “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
We will add, however, that in the matter of living poets, we have any- 
thing but a crushing majority of merit. And doubtless the day will 
dawn—it may be soon—when the American imagination shall prove 
its creative power. And her first great poet—one of her living prophets 
hath prophesied it—will take his inspiration “from those very themes 
and objects from which, in her young and imitative time, the trans- 
atlantic muse seeks to escape. He will teach truth by American parable. 
The wisdom which is of all time and of every land, will be presented by 
him in the especial form and striking aspects which she has chosen for 
herself in the country wherein he sings.”” America’s future will have its 
poetry “ uttered,” as her past has its poetry “ unexpressed” — 

For though no poet then she had to glorify her fame, 

Her deeds were poems, that could ligit dead words witli living flame. 

The time has been when Richard Henry Dana was regarded as 
America’s brightest orb of song. And there are probably still those 
who claim for him this bright particular star-shine. His verses are dis- 
tinguished by meditative calmness, religious aspirations, and manly 
simplicity. ‘This simplicity, indeed, trenches on the bald and barren, 
and has been called morbid in its character. His diction is often com- 
mon-place and prosaic, but occasionally indulges in abrupt, and often 
spasmodic, intervals of “ strong endeavour.’ Sometimes unrufiled and 
musical, it is at others rasping, rugged, grating, to “ears polite.” That 
Mr. Dana specifically and of set purpose imitates any one particular 
bard, we do not believe : whatever of the imitative feebleness just re- 
ferred to may attach to his poems, is there rather implicitly, and by 
* spontaneous generation” (if ¢hat may be said of anything imitative). 
His tendency, however, is to the reflective stand-point of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge ; and his doctrines of idealism and super-sensual insight, 
now widely and earnestly affirmed, and often exaggerated, at Boston and 
other nests of the singing birds, were once scouted as heretical by haters 
of paradox, and by cuz bono men of letters. 

For his prose writings as well as his verse, a permanent place is 
assured to him by Griswold, in the literature of America. As a prose 
writer (though malicious detractors may affect to see nothing but prose 
in him) he is almost unwholly unknown in England. His “ Paul 
Felton” and “ Tom Thornton” have been heard of ; voila tout. Yet his 
doings in romance, polities, and criticism, have been considerable, though 
far from successful in a pecuniary sense ;—his son’s graphic narrative of 
“Two Years before the Mast” has had a run to which he is quite a 
stranger. It is nearly forty years since he began his contributions to 
the North American Review, in the editorship of which he afterwards 
took part. It was in this journal that he excited the opposition of the 
“ Queen Anne’s Men” and reigning arbiters in poetical criticism, by his 
eulogy of the Lake poets. He “thought poetry was something more 
than a recreation ; that it was something superinduced upon the realities 
of life; he believed the ideal and the spiritual might be as real as the 
May—vou. xcvitl. NO. CCCLXXXIX. | G 
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visible and the tangible; thought there were truths beyond the under- 
standing and the senses, and not to be reached by ratiocination.”* 
In a periodical of his own, called the Idle Man, he published his novel 
of “ Tom Thornton,” which an able reviewer has Sena “ interest - 
ing,” and written in a “ style of earnestness which holds truth paramount 
even to taste, and refuses to adorn vice with a veil of beauty.” This 
periodical ceased with the first volume, which did not pay its expenses, 
owing, it is said, to the absence of laws of protective copyright ; and to 
this “‘ cause defective” is attributed Mr. Dana’s discouragement from the 
li enterprises which otherwise he would have engaged in. How- 
ever, by the testimony of Mr. Flint, the Jdle Man has become as esta- 
blished a classic in the United States as the “‘ Sketch Book” itself. To 
become a classic, by the way, is presumably identical with being “ put 
on the shelf,” which is a phrase with a Janus face. Few are the libra- 
ries where the classics don’t want dusting. They are not, by popular 
interpretation, synonymous with what Charles Lamb called “ readable 
books”—a title recently assumed by a London series, which thus, in its 
every advertisement, hints unutterable things as to the unreadability of 
TiTAAIthongh evident! redisposed f a med d of 
eviden I to poetry of a meditative cast, and o 
soothing, @ all nha? Capit Mr. “Anse er and best known effort 
is in quite a different key and adventures the treatment of a dramatic 
theme, with “ striking effects,” in a suitably rapid and exciting manner. 
“The Buccaneer” is a legend connected with an island on the New Eng- 
land coast—the oral tradition itself being ‘added to,” and “ diminished 
from,” by the according to the supposed exigencies of his art. A 
murder at sea by a pirate, Matthew Lee by name, and a preternatural 
rocess of retribution, are the theme. The distinctive feature in the ad- 
ustment of the just recompense of reward, is the introduction of the 
White Horse, which was cast overboard after its mistress, and whose 
is the agent of final suffering and penal woe to the reprobate sea- 
man. A fear, half ribald jest, half shrinking apprehension, lest by some 
wild miracle the white steed should find utterance to reveal bloody secrets, 
just as in old, old times the diviner’s ass had the sudden faculty of speech, 
constrains Lee to hurl him to the waves alive, and bid him ride them as 
he may. Then and there, the ory of the struggling brute is appalling to 
the ruffians on deck, as they watch his wrestlings with the yeasty waters— 
now sinking, now rearing upwards—“ then drifts away : but through the 
night they hear far off that dreadful cry.” To blot out the last vestige of 
crime, the ship itself is burnt ; and the desperadoes settle down on the 
solitary island “ of craggy rock and sandy bay,” to enjoy the “ much fine 
gold” for which they have sold ship, business, conscience, and peace. 
They try to drown reflection in jovial riot : 

Mat lords it now throughout the isle : 

His hand falls heavier than before. 

All dread alike his frown or smile ;— 


None come within his door, 


Save those who dipped their hands in blood with him; 
Save those who laughed to see the white horse swim. 


The anniversary of the crime comes round: the guilty revellers keep 
* Griswold. 
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high holiday. But at midnight there is a strange vision secn, at midnight 
a strange cry heard : across the dark waters flits a ship in flames, riding 
upright and still, shedding a wild and lurid light around her, scaring the 
sea-birds from their nests, and making them dart and wheel with deafen- 
ing screams—while above the wave uprises, ghastly white, a horse’s head. 
‘«‘ There, on the sea, he stands—the Spectre-Horse! He moves; he gains 
the sands,” and onward speeds, his ghostly sides streaming with a cold 
blue light, his path shining like a swift ship’s wake: onward speeds, till 
he reaches Lee’s blasted threshold, and with neigh that seems the living 
trump of hell, summons the pirate to mount and away! But the hour of 
final vengeance is not yet come, and though Lee mounts the spirit-steed 
and is borne whither he would not, and sees into ocean depths where lie 
the sleeping dead, done to death by him; yet with the morning he is 
again quit of the apparition, and left to brood on his sins, and await the 
last scene of all—standing on the cliff, beneath the sun’s broad fierce 
blaze, but himself “as stiff and cold as one that’s dead”—lost in a dreamy 
trouble “of some wild horror past, and coming woes.” Misery withers 
the caitiff’s existence for another year; and again the burning ship is 
seen, and the white steed visits him, and gives warning that the next visit 
shall be the last. Punctual and inexorable visitant!—he comes in his 
season, and in vain Lee flings and writhes in wild despair; “the spirit 
corse holds him by fearful spell ;” a mystic fire . 


I]lumes the sea around their track— 

The curling comb, and dark steel wave : 
There, yet, sits Lee the spectre’s back— 

Gone! gone! and none to save! 
They’re seen no more ; the night has shut them in. 
May Heaven have pity on thee, man of sin! 
The earth has washed away its stain; 

The sealed up sky is breaking forth, 
Mustering its glorious hosts again, 

From the far south and north ; 
The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 
O, whither on its waters rideth Lee ? 


The legend is a ¢elling one. And Mr. Dana has told it impressively. 
But in the hands of a more devoted romanticist it would have told much 
better. It is here a somewhat hard and bald composition—not unfre- 
quently obscure from compression and elliptical treatment. The metre 
selected, too, requires for success a delicate and varied mastery of musical 
rhythm on the part of the poet, and some familiarity with its character 
on that of the reader. Some stanzas are excellent—others curt and 
rugged toa degree. Judging by the rest of his poems, Mr. Dana was 
out of his element in this stern fancy-piece of legendary lore ; and cer- 
tainly, had we read the others first, we should have been surprised by the 
imaginative power he has brought to bear on a superstition of piracy and 
blood, involving the use of machinery from the spirit-world. 

The brief introduction to the tragedy is quite in his happiest style, and 
breathes a melodious tranquillity aptly chosen, by contrast to the advent 
agitation of struggling passion and savage prod We see, in a few pic- 
turesque lines, a lonely island, all in silence, but for ocean’s roar, and the 


fitful cry, heard through sparkling foam, of the shrill sea-bird : 
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But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently,— 
How beautiful! no ripples ’-reak the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


There are not many verses equal to that in the “ Buccaneer”—not 
many figures so suggestive as that of the silent rocking of the black 
duck on the gentle cradle of an unvexed sea. 

The “ Changes of Home” is, as the subject demands, meditative and 
pathetic. The poet revisits the scene of boyhood, and is smitten to his 

t’s soul by the revolution and decay and innovation it reveals; or 
rather, by the revolution and decay he discovers in himself, while out- 
ward aspects, so far as Nature is concerned, continue much as they were. 
He meets one, who, like the pastor in the “ Excursion,” informs him of 
the chronicles of the village. There are many touching passages—as 
this: 

To = the doors where I had welcomed been, 
And none but unknown voices hear within ; 
Strange, wondering faces at those windows sce, 
Once lightly tapped, and then a nod for me !— 
To walk full cities, and yet feel alone— 

e From day to day to listen to the moan 
Of mourning trees—’twas sadder here unknown. 


A tale of love and bereavement and madness is the mainstay of this 
poem, and is very feelingly narrated—* soon ’tis told—simple — 
sad; no mystery to unfold, save that one great, dread mystery, the 
mind.” Sentiment and diction are both pleasing in these verses. 

The poem entitled ‘ Factitious Life” is founded on Wordsworth’s 
protest, that the world is too much with us, our hearts given atvay, our 
powers wasted. But there is more life and heat and meaning in that 
memorable sonnet of Rydal’s bard, than in this protracted effort of 
didactic philosophy. The satire is so-so; the humour not very genial ; 
the poetry perilously akin to prose, albeit so anti-prosaic and anti- 
utilitarian in its purpose. That purpose is indeed high and praise- 
worthy; nor do we object, as the author seems to have apprehended, to 
his commencing in a comparatively trifling vein, and falling gradually 
into the serious, and at last resting ‘in that which should be the home 
of all our thoughts, the religious.” The protest is against reducing 
man's soul to the limits of the conventional, cramping his mind by rules 
of etiquette, substituting respectability for virtue—‘ to keep in with the 
world your only end, and with the world to censure or defend”—it is 
against a modish existence, where singularity alone is sin, where manners 
rather than heart are the subject of education, where the simple way of 
right is lost, and curious expedients substituted for truth. And the 
aspiration is for a return of the fresh, inartificial time, in the now dim 
past, when 

Free and ever varying played the heart ; 
Great Nature schooled it; life was not an art : 
And as the bosom heaved, so wrought the mind ; 
The thought put forth in act ; and, unconfined, 
The whole man lived his feelings. 
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A like spirit animates the lines called ‘‘ Thoughts on the Soul”—the 
text being, that it exceeds man’s thoughts to think how high God hath 
raised man—the “ practical improvement,” that man should cast off his 
slough, and send forth his spirit to expatiate in “immortal light, and life 
for evermore.” We are earnestly reminded that, linked with the Im- 
mortal, immortality begins e’en here—the soul once given, as a solemn 
trust to man, there ne’er will come a date to its tremendous energies, 
but ever shall it be taking fresh life, starting fresh for future toil, 


And on shall go, for ever, ever, on, 
Changing, all down its course, each thing to one 
With its immortal nature. 

More popular, and charged with more than one home-thrust at the 
feelings, are the lines called ‘'The Husband’s and Wife’s Grave.” There, 
folded in deep stillness, in all the nearness of the narrow tomb, lie the 
partners in life and death— 

Yet feel they not each other’s presence now. 
Dread fellowship !—together, yet alone. 

“The Dying Raven” was Mr. Dana’s earliest production in verse— 
appearing in 1825, in the New York Review, then under Bryant’s 
editorship—and a fine memorial it is, tender and true, of a sympathetic 
nature, which has a reverent faith in the truth that He who nde us, 
made also and loveth all. We watch the poor doomed bird, gasping its 
life out, where the grass makes a soft couch, and blooming boughs 
(needlessly kind) spread a tent above ; we hear its mate calling to the 
white, piled clouds, and asking for the missed and forlorn one. That 
airy call 

Thou'lt hear no longer ; ’neath sun-lighted clouds, 

With beating wings, or steady poise aslant, 

Wilt sail no more. Around thy trembling claws 

Droop thy wings’ parting feathers. Spasms of death 

Are on thee. 
From Him who heareth the ravens’ ery for food comes the inspiration of 
this elegy. 

A “Fragment of an Epistle,” composed in octosyllabie verse, is an 
attempt to escape not only what Byron calls the fatal facility, but what 
the author calls the fatal monotony, of that metre. There is little else to 
characterise it. ‘ A Clump of Daisies” shows dim and diminutive beside 
the same object in other poets one might name. ‘ Chantrey’s Wash- 
ington” has little of the massive power of either the statesman or the 
sculptor involved in its memorial verse. ‘* The Moss supplicateth for the 
Poet,” as for one who leaves, ofttimes, the flaunting flowers and open 
sky, to woo the moss by shady brook, with voice low and soft and sad as 
the brook itself, and because the moss is of lowly frame, and more constant 
than the flower, and because it is 





Kind to old decay, and wraps it softly round in green, 
On naked root, and trunk of grey, spreading a garniture and screen. 


“The Pleasure Boat” goes tilting pleasantly on its way, to a soft 
breeze and musical murmur of accompaniment. And such, with the 
“* Spirit of the Pilgrims” and a few lyrics, comprise, so far as we are 
informed, the lays of the minstrel whom we have thus inadequately but 
impartially, « i found, made a note of.” 
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THE GREAT DESERT OF SAHARA.* 


THE expedition of Messrs. Richardson, Barth, and Overweg, now so 
sadly broken up by the deaths of its originator, and of the enterprising 
Dr. Overweg, but soon to be strengthened by the accession of Dr. Vogel 
and his English companions, was undertaken by the British Government, 
with a view to the promotion of commerce, by way of the Sahara, or 
Great Desert, with great belt of populous country which stretches 
across Central Africa, and includes the kingdoms of Wadai, Burnu, 
Sudan, and Timbuktu. The acquisition of geographical, statistical, and 
scientific information was looked upon as subsidiary to these main objects 
—the opening of commercial relations, and the conclusion of treaties with 
the native powers, being justly looked upon as a first step towards ulti- 
mately superseding the inhuman traffic carried on in slaves by all the 

wers of Central Africa, with the exception, it is said (but we scarcely 

ow if upon adequate authority), of Timbuktu, by legitimate com- 
merce. 

The party started from Tripoli, with that Oriental irregularity which is 
almost unavoidable where many are concerned, somewhere about the 30th 
of Match, 1850, but the disjointed members of the party gathered together 
previous to the transit of the Tripoline Atlas, where the last straggling well- 
wishers sped their way back, leaving the caravan to pursue its steady way 
onward. The heights around were crowned with ruined castles, memen- 
toes of the past dominion of the Arabs. There were also a few villages, 
but still more Troglodytes, but the latter soon ceased. The country was 
rocky, dreary, and desolate, with here and there patches of cultivation, or 
a bushy Lentisk. The broken columns of Roman milestones still marked 
the road. ‘We saluted,” says Mr. Richardson, with a feeling that can 
be best appreciated by those he have been similarly circumstanced, “ the 
memory of the sublime road-makers.”’ As they got on, incessant squabbles 
sprung 7 between the camel-drivers, the chaushes, or Turkish guard, the 
natives, the blacks, and the blacks’ wives. 

Beyond the Atlas the aspect of the country may be compared to that 
of an ae: with seas of various breadths dividing the oases (wadis) 
like islands. ‘Three days took the party to Castle Gharivan, at the foot 
of the Atlas; three more to Mizdah, a miserable town, with crumbling 
towers; and beyond this they advanced on the preliminary, desert, 
stretching in front of the great plateau of the Hamadah, which defends, 
like a wall of desolation, the approaches of Fazzan from the north. 
gene Sr began to breathe the hot air with difficulty and displeasure. 
In the adi Taghijah, where they next arrived, Dr. Barth discovered a 
splendid mausoleum of Roman-Christian architecture. The water was 
bitter at their next two stations, Amjam and Tabaniyah. The flies they 
had brought with them from Tripoli also teazed them. “Men,” says Mr. 
Richardson, ¥ usually carry their ‘black cares’ along with them in this 
way.” Ghariya Gharbiya, or the Western Ghariya, to distinguish it 
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from an Eastern Ghariya some six hours off, a heap of huts on the site of 
an ancient Roman city, was the last station before advancing on the 
dreaded desert. 

Drs. Barth and Overweg, no doubt not to cross the country without 
an insight into its structure and natural productions, travelled by day ; 
Mr. Richardson remained behind with the blacks, to follow by night. 
“The name of desert—the waterless desert,” he writes, “hangs over 
the horizon and suggests the most gloomy apprehensions.” “TI shall ever 
look back,” he adds, a little further on, “to that solemn night-march over 
the desert, which my pen fails to describe, with sentiments of pleasurable 
awe.” Poor fellow, on leaving Tripoli, he had bid adieu to his wife. 
«“ How many thiugs,’’ he wrote, “that were thought were left unsaid on 
either side! It will be pleasant to fill up all blanks when we talk of these 
days after a safe return from this arduous undertaking.” Alas! he was 
destined neither to look back, nor to talk of these things again; lucky it 
is that his notes have been spared, to console alike his wife, his friends, 
and his countrymen. 

An additional solemnity was imparted to the commencement of this 
arduous journey by the fact that they had passed the last pillar erected 
by the Romans. Even their mighty power seems to have recoiled, as 
well it might, before the horrid aspect of the Hamadah. ‘This redoubt- 
able desert appears to be a plateau or upland of red earth, with scattered 
pebbles, flints, and pieces of limestone, about fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. For three days and nights the party continued 
travelling over this elevated, stony desert, Mr. Richardson by night, 
the Germans by day. At times the cold at night was very sharp. Little 
mounds here and there marked the graves of children, or slaves, who had 

rished on their way from inner Africa. 

On the Sukna road, followed by Ritchie and Lyon in 1816, and by 
Oudney, Denham, and Clapperton, in 1822, the Hamadah breaks up 
into the so-called “ Black Mountains,” but in the route followed on this 
occasion, it broke up in cliffs of limestone, marles, and sandstone, and the 
travellers descended by a pass through these to the sandy wadi or valley 
of Al Hasi, with clumps of wild palm, green copses, and the majestic 
ethel-tree; and beyond, to the south, sandy swells, succeeded by “a 
desert more horrible even than the Hamadah,” composed of sandstone 
rocks, and valleys covered with pebble and loose blocks. Mr. Richardson, 
who had just been congratulating himself upon the change from the 
“eternal limestone”’ to sandstone, as soon got tired of the latter, when 
unrelieved by vegetation, or blackened by the weather to a kind of 
basaltic hue. 

On the 26th of April the expedition reached Idri, a miserable Saharan 
town, with about twenty-five houses, built on a small mound of yellow 
clay and rock, in a narrow valley, with salt and water, date-trees, and 
some cultivation. This is the usual kind of oasis in the desert ; poor as 
it was the sight cheered the travellers, and a whitewashed marabuts 
sanctuary appeared quite monumental. Here they were visited by the 
Kaid of the district, with about thirty Arab horsemen. Beyond this the 
country became still more sandy, but alternated with wadis with palm 
groves, and had here and there particles of coarse herbage, scattered like 
black spots on the bright white surface. Lizards and black beetles—the 
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sacred beetle of the Egyptians—were the sole inhabitants of these deso- 
late portions of the oon, the former is said to change in species with 
the nature of the country. Here and there, one or two palms pointed out 
the whereabouts of a buried well. On the Ist of May they travelled 
fourteen hours over this heavy sand, with the hot wind breathing fiercely 
upon it. In such cases the heat and swinging motion of the camel pro- 
duced a slight dizziness, and the outer world assumed a hazy indistinct- 
ness of outline—something like dream landscapes. ‘“ There is,” says 
Mr. R., ‘a desert-intoxication, which must be felt to be appreciated.” 

At length the white line of cliffs of Murzuk came in view, and after 
descending into the valley, which stretches like a green belt between the 
sand and the mountains beyond, they had villages, and water, and culti- 
vation, for the remainder of the journey to the capital of Fazzan, which 
they reached after a journey of thirty-nine days from Tripoli, and where 
they were hospitably received by the Pasha and the British consul—the 
Ottoman flag flying on the castle in honour of their arrival. 

Fazzan is in reality nothing but a portion of the Sahara in which fer- 
tile valleys occur more frequently than in the other portions. The popu- 
lation of the province is estimated at 26,000 souls, of whom 2000 inhabit 
Murzuk. Among the curiosities of the province are sulphur mines and 
natron lakes, in which a kind of worm or mollusk appear at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and is eaten like sardines as a relish. 

The party remained at Murzuk from the 6th of May till the 12th of 
June, 1850, detained partly by preparations for the journey, and partly 
waiting for certain camel loads which had still to come up. Few inci- 
dents worth recording marked this long period of detention. Mr. 
Richardson, on his part, seems to have been mainly occupied in corre- 
oa and preparations, relieved by walks in the country and inter- 
change of dinner-parties with the Pasha, the military commandant, the 
consul, and the Greek doctor Paniotti. The Germans, wearied with the 
delay, started on the 12th of June with a caravan of ‘Tenalkum Tawariks, 
evidently somewhat to Mr. Richardson’s annoyance. Mr. Richardson 
himself did not start till the 25th, and then evidently harassed and dis- 
comfited by the expenses and peculations attendant upon laying in stores 
and presents for his distant journey. The weather was found to be much 
more temperate in the open country than in the city. The Tawariks, 
however, to our author's dismay, would only travel by day and encamp by 
night. Their camels, also, went straight on their way, and were not 
allowed to browse, as was the case with the Arab camels. Mr. Richardson 
came up with the rest of the party on the 2nd of July; all were the better 
for the bracing air of the desert. On the 8th, they found some bas- 
reliefs, supposed to be Egyptian, cut in the naked sandstone rocks in a 
wadi called that of Talazaghi,* and on the 7th, they came to a pass in 
the sandstone rock, so narrow and deep as to appear to have been pur- 
posely cut out. Beyond this their way lay over the stony plain of Tahiti, 
or Taeeta, with the Ghat mountains in view. Before entering fairly into 
the “ Land of Demons,” as the country of the Ghat Tawariks is called by 
themselves, they had to get through another pass, called Abu Laghlagh, 





* The Germans call this Wadi, Felisjareh,—* Journ. Roy. Geo. Soc.,” vol. xxi. 
p. 133. 
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in which were several sandstone rocks swinging or resting on a small 


base like a pivot; regular rocking or ordeal stones of archeologists ! 

Beyond this the country changed to slate marl, as Dr. Overweg at 
once determined, and not, as Oudney and Mr. Richardson had previously 
described, sandstone, and the hills and mountains assumed a peculiar 
castle-like and battlemented appearance. High over all rose the Kasr 
Janun, or Castle of the Ginn: a huge square mass of rock, said to be a 
day in circuit, and bristling with turret-pinnacles, some of which must be 
700 feet in height. 


Nothing (says Mr. Richardson) but its magnitude can convince the eye at a 
distance that it is not a work raised by human hands, and shattered by time 
or warfare. Its vast disrupted walls tower gigantically over the plain. Here, 
as in another Pandemonium, the spirits of the desert collect from places dis- 
tant thousands of miles, for the purpose of debate or prayer. It is a mosque 
as well asa hall of council, and a thesaurus to boot, for unimaginable treasures 
are buried in itscaverns. Poor people love to forge wealthy neighbours for 
themselves. No Tuarick will venture to explore these Titanic dwellings, for, 
according to old compact, the tribes of all these parts have agreed to abstain 
from impertinent curiosity, on condition of receiving advice and assistance 
from the spirit-inhabitants of their country. In my former visit I nearly lost 
my life in an attempt to explore it, and was supposed to have been misled by 
mocking-spirits: little did I think that this superstition was about to receive 
another confirmation. , 


The Germans were tempted to run all chances to examine this great 
natural curiosity, and the life of one of then—Dr. Barth—was all but 
sacrificed to his zeal. The adventure is thus related, as having occurred 
on the 15th of July : 


The Germans had determined to go and examine the Kasar, and were about 
to start just as I came out of my tent. They bad had some altercation with 
Hateetah, because, partly for superstitious reasons, he would not give them a 
guide, and they had made up their minds to undertake the exploration alone. 
Isaw Dr. Barth going off somewhat stiffly by himself; Dr. Overweg came to 
where I was standing, and asked Amankee, my Soudan servant, about the well 
near the Kasar, and then also went off. He said to me, “I shall boil the 
water on the highest point, and then go along the top to the other end.” He 
was taking some points of the Kasar with tle compass, and I observed to him, 
“Take the eastern point.” Then he started. Yusuf called out after him, 
“Take a camel with you, it is very distant.” Distressed at seeing them go 
alone, I told Amankee that if he would follow I would give him a present. 
He agreed, upon the condition that he should not be expected to ascend the 
Kasar ; for he feared the Janoon. We then gave him dates, biscuits, and a 
skin of water, and he started after Dr. Overweg. I confess I had my fears 
about them. On arriving near the well, we pitched our tent near an immense 
spreading old ethel, which afforded us some shade. I watched the changing 
aspect of the Kasar nearly all the time of our three hours’ ride ; and could not 
help thinking that the more it was examined the more marvellous did it 
appear. I then looked out to recognise the place where I was lost four years 
ago, and at last I thought I could distinguish the locality. The day wore on. 
It blew gales of hot wind. No Germans appeared, although it had been told 
them that we should only stop during the hot hours of the day. However, I 
anticipated that they would not arrive before sunset. Hateetah sent word, 
that as there was little water he should not move on till to-morrow. This was 
good news for the Germans. 

At last, about five o'clock, p.m., Dr. Overweg appeared. He had experi- 
enced great thirst and fatigue ; but, having the assistance of Amankee, he got 
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back safe. He at once confessed his fears for Dr. Barth. I began to think 
this must either have gone to Ghat, or that some accident had 

him. Soon, indeed, we began to have gloomy apprehensions, and to 
talk seriously of a search. The Tuaricks were not very civil, and Hateetah 
threw all the responsibility of the safety of my fellow-travellers on me. Dr. 
Overweg and several people went out in search of Dr. Barth just before 
sunset. 

Night closed in ; no appearance of our friend. I hoisted a lamp on the top 
of the ethel, and made large fires as the sun went down, in hopes that their 
glare might be seen at a distance from the Kasar. Our servants returned 
without Dr. Overweg. He had promised to be back by sunset, and I began 
to fear some accident had befallen him likewise. 

The evening grew late, and Hateetah came to me, in a very nervous state, 
to inquire after the Germans. I endeavoured to compose him by telling him 
the responsibility was on us, and not on him. Dr. Overweg returned at mid- 
night. He had thrown into the desert various pieces of paper, on which was 
written the direction of our encampment from the Kasar. We were very 
uneasy, and slept little, as may be imagined; but before we retired for the 
night Hateetah arranged a general search for the morning. 

ext morning, accordingly, at daybreak (16th), the search was commenced, 
by two camels scouring the environs of the desert. Dr. Overweg went with 
one of the parties, but returned at noon, bringing no news of Dr. Barth. 
Amankee with} his party had, however, seen his footsteps towards the north. 
This was most important, as it directed our attention that way, and we 
thought no more of his having gone to Ghat. We now calculated that our 
companion had been twenty-four hours without a drop of water, a gale of hot 
wind blowing all the time! Dr. Overweg proposed to me that we should 
offer a considerable reward, as the last effort. He mentioned twenty, but I 
increased the sum to fifty dollars. ‘This set them all to work, and a ‘Tuarick 
with a maharee volunteered to search. I found it necessary, however, to 
give him two dollars for going, besides the proffered reward; he left at 
two p.m., and all the people were sent off by Hateetah a couple of hours 
after him. 

This was a dreadfully exciting day. I confess that as the afternoon wore 
on I had given up nearly all hope, and continued the search merely as a 
matter of duty. Few will be able to imagine the anguish of losing a friend 
under such circumstances in the wide desert, where you may for ever remain 
uncertain how he came by his death, whether by the spear of a bandit, the 
claws of a wild beast, or by that still more deadly enemy, thirst. Just before 
sunset I was preparing fresh fires as a last resort, when I saw one of our 
blacks, the little Mahadee, running eagerly towards the encampment. Good 
news was in his very step. I hastened to meet him. He brought the joyful 
intelligence that Dr. Barth had been found, still alive, and even able to speak ! 
The Tuarick whom I had despatched, in scouring the country with his ma- 
haree, had found him about eight miles from the camp, lying on the ground, 
unable to move. For twenty-four hours he had remained in the same position, 

erfectly exhausted with heat and fatigue. Our fires had not been unmarked 

y him, but they only served to show that we were doing our best to find 
him. He could not move a step towards them. On seeing his deliverers, he 
could just muster strength to say, “ Water, water!” He had finished the 
small supply he had taken with him the day before at noon, and had from that 
time suffered the most horrible tortures from thirst. He had even drunk his 
own blood! Twenty-eight hours without water in the Sahara! Our people 
could scarcely at first credit that he was alive ; for their saying is, that no man 
can live more than twelve hours when lost in the desert during the heats of 
summer. 

Dr. Barth was now brought back to the camp. He had still a supply of 
biscuit and dates with him; but eating only aggravates the torture of thirst. 
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Moist food is fitter to carry on such occasions. We found rum very useful in 
restoring his health. 

The doctor, being of a robust constitution, was happily well enough to 
mount his camel the next day, and the day after the party reached Ghat, 
situated on the spur of a lofty hill, which overlooks it from the north. 
Ghat is a miserable small town with crumbling walls and a single minaret, 
and an oasis of only a few miles extent—a mere station, in fact, for cara- 
vans on their way to Sudan. ‘The inhabitants are of Moorish origin, 
but political authority resides entirely in the hands of Azghar Tawariks 
of the Sahara. Every Tawarik considers himself a kind of chief as com- 
pared with the poorer citizens or peasants, and is easily known by his 
wrapping the lower part of his face in a muffler. What between Arab 
Shaikhs and Tawarik rovers, the party were tremendously fleeced during 
their stay of seven days at this place. As toa commercial treaty to have 
been concluded at the last great suk or market, it may as well be depo- 
sited among the archives of the “ enchanted palace” just described. 

Beyond Ghat. all was new country—valleys unexplored, deserts un- 
affronted, countries which no European had ever surveyed. Before them, 
somewhere in the heart of the Sahara, raised into magnificence, per- 
haps, by the mirage of report, was the kingdom of Aheer, or Hahir— 
Hahir of Ibn Batutah and Leo Africanus; Air, of Dr. Barth and Over- 
weg—of which nothing was really known. The party travelled under the 
guidance of some trading Tawariks of the Kailui tribe. The scenery, 
in starting, was varied by alternate rock and scanty vegetation, and there 
was some animal life in the shape of vultures, eagles, crows, and quails. 
Asses from Sudan were also seen feeding about in droves. The route 
lay as usual over rocky plateaus, alternating with valleys, totally 
different from the notions hitherto entertained of the Great Sahara, 
supposed to be a continuous desert or level expanse of sand. With 
some few exceptions, Mr. Richardson remarks, ‘‘ the Sahara is a region 
covered by comparatively low, rocky hills, forming valleys here and 
there, supplied with trees, and herbage, and water; and when so, always 
inhabited.” At times the rocks assumed fantastic forms, bristling up like 
a forest of pines, or rising up in the form of castles and houses, and even of 
groups of human beings. ‘All this,” says Mr. Richardson, “is black sand- 
stone—hideously black, unlovely, unsociable, savage-looking. *Tis a mere 
wilderness of rock, thrown in heaps about, with valleys, or trenches, or 
crevices, through which the caravan slowly winds.” Here and there, 
amid these rocks, were also lakes or pools of water, most grateful to the 
eye. On the Ist of August they passed, to the delight of all, from a 
sandstone region to one of granite. The granite was often decomposed 
in the shape of cones, or rose up like sugar-loafs, sometimes to an 
altitude of many hundred feet. On this great expanse everything appears 
to be different to what it is in more favoured countries ; something like 
what one may suppose a dried-up bottom of the sea to be, only without 
its products, and the results here were the effects of time, not of currents 
of water. A little black bird, with white head and tail, was the only 
bird of the desert—‘ The Bird of the Desert” Mr. Richardson emphati- 
cally calls it. 

At the well of Falazlaz they found some dates buried in the sand for 
them by the Tanalkums. Had a hundred caravans passed, no one (says 
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Mr. Richardson) would have touched them! It is a point of honour to 
steal nothing thus confided to the desert. We suspect some of our 
Arctic travellers are not half so particular with the caches or depots of 
provisions entrusted to the snow. Beyond this, footmarks of wild oxen 
and mouflons were first noticed; next came the valley of Arukin—a deep 
hollow, surrounded by ru and savage-looking mountains — the 
grandest desert p ct they had yet seen. This deep dell abounded 
in trees and grass. Pleasant, also, was “‘ the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” Man is fond of change, and our party, in their progress 
onward, vexed by the continued exactions of the Tawariks by repeated 
and incessant threats and stories of dangers, began to tire of the granitic 
country, which seemed so picturesque on first entering upon it. The 
amount travelled each day was also too great for persons not trained to 
camel riding and to an African climate, and Mr. Richardson, especially, 
appears to have got frequently ill and in low spirits. On the 17th of 
August they reached “ The Seven Wells,” at the frontier of the kingdom 
of Hahir, perfectly exhausted. 

On leaving the kingdom of Ghat for that of Hahir, the caravan was 
joined by three Haghars, or Tawariks of the west, whose presence gave 
rise to no small amount of apprehension. About this time abundance of 
herbage and trees, combined with a Sudan atmosphere and indications 
of rain, to show that they had entered a new climate, and with it the 
inhabited districts of Hahir. The borderers managed, however, to fleece 
the caravan of fifty pounds sterling and nine camels, A little further on 
they were again mulcted in the sum of thiry-five pounds. Progress 
among the fanatic predatory Arab Tawariks on the frontier was alike 
expensive and difficult. Altogether it cost 150/. to get to Marabutin— 
the holy city, the city of marabuts, or saints—but themselves, also, as 
abominable robbers as the roving tribes. At this point the expedition 
was joined by a small escort sent by Sultan An Nur,* “the Sultan of 
Light,” to convey them in safety to the capital, but they were robbed 
even by their own escort. Tin Tellust, the mighty capital of the Hahir, 
consisted of a mass of houses and huts, about a hundred and fifty in 
number, situated in the middle of the valley, with trees here and there 
interspersed. The potent Sultan An Nur lived in a long mud shed, his 
subjects were either beggars or robbers, and there were no provisions in 
the town. The expedition might have starved in the capital of Hahir, 
but for a few biscuits and a little maccaroni brought with them! 

The expedition remained, however, nigh two long months at this 
miserable city of the desert. During that time, Dr. Barth made an in- 
teresting journey to Akadaz, the results of which have already been 
published in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society. It is very 
much to be regretted that the editor of the present work has not cor- 
rected Mr. Richardson’s African etymologies after those of Drs. Barth 
and Overweg, or the latter as corrected by the geographical editor. 
Thus Mr. Richardson writes Tin Tellust, Tintalous ; Tarajik, Tajetterat ; 
Tawarik—which is the plural of Tarki, and the general name assumed by 
the Berbers in the Sahara Tuarick, &c. 

Dr. Barth described the country between Tin Tellust and Akadaz as 





* The Germans call him the Emir el Nur, Sheikh of the Kelowis. 
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mountainous, basaltic formations taking the place of granite ; extremely 
rich in daum-trees (the forked palm), and abounding in lions, wild boars, 
gazelles, and ostriches. A kind of ape, about the size of a small boy, 
was also seen squatting in crowds on the lower hills. “'The worthy 
doctor,” says Mr. Richardson, “seems to have been too much occupied 
in collecting geographical data to preserve many picturesque facts by the 
way.” As if geographical data could not be picturesque in themselves! 
The doctor arrived at Akadaz in time to be present at the investiture of 
the Sultan Abd-el-Kadir. Akadaz is the great central point for the 
commerce of all this part of the interior of Africa; but the population 
has dwindled down from some 50,000 to 7000 or 8000, only 700 houses 
being inhabited. ‘The appearance of the town is now that of an almost 
ruined or deserted place. 

Soon after the doctor’s return (Nov. 2nd) an attempt was made to 
start for Damargu ; but, as Dr. Barth says in his letter to Dr. Beke, 
“ detained like prisoners,” by Shaikh An Nur, they only got half an hour's 
journey from Tin Tellust, where they remained encamped till the 12th 
of December! ‘The weather was luckily cool, at times overcast with 
rain, sometimes foggy, and only warm at mid-day. Once really started, 
their route lay in a southerly direction, through a district of crystalline 
rocks ; the valleys well clad with trees and other vegetation. There 
was also an abundant animal life. The expedition travelled in company 
with one of An Nur’s salt caravans. As they advanced, trees became so 
thick as to deserve the name of forests, to which the daum-palm im- 
parted a tropical character. At Damargu the party divided, Dr. Barth 
going to Kanu, and Overweg to Maradi, while Mr. Richardson pro- 
ceeded onwards with An Nur to Zindar. 

On the 13th the latter reached, to his infinite delight, the frontiers of 
Burnu, and the next day rode into Zindar, a large negro town of some 
10,000 inhabitants, under Sultan Ibrahim. Corn-stacks and field grana- 
ries stood in the open country; everywhere improvement was visible. 
The Sultan and his people were not only friendly, but was most kind and 
hospitable ; and after the treatment received from the Tawariks, ‘ the 
world,” as our traveller twice records in his journal, “seemed turned 
upside down.” The Sultan, or Shaikh of Zindar, is tributary to the 
Shaikh, or Sultan of Kuka, who is said to possess 100,000 cavalry. The 
town of Maradi, in the same kingdom, is reported to be twice the size of 
Zindar, and both cities are supported, not by legitimate commerce, but 
oY ghazzias, or razzias, carried into neighbouring countries in pursuit of 
slaves. 

Mr. Richardson stopped here till the 9th of February, wher he started, 
for the first time, on the Sahara on horseback ; water and herbage abound- 
ing in Sudan. The country also produced abundance of cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, pepper, and many other valuable articles of trade. If Africa 
was a civilised country, the great Central Belt would be one of the 
wealthiest and most favoured countries in the world, notwithstanding its 
intertropical position. As it is, it is a mere nursery for slaves on a large 
scale. Mr. Richardson had a strange idiosyncrasy for getting quickly 
weary of every new region he entered upon. He had not travelled 
many days in Sudan, when he writes: “I am afraid I shall soon get tired 
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of this negro population, and these towns all built and all peopled in the 
same manner.” On the 14th he reached Gurai, a town with <a 3 awe 
tion of about 7000 souls, under a negro sultan, who exhibited much 
barbaric splendour. On the 19th he left this place for Kuka, on Lake 
Tsad, by a more desert country, with occasional forests of daum, and 
valleys with water and aquatic vegetation. Around the villages were 
cultivation of wheat, ee Mr. Richardson had now 
remounted his camel, and felt less fatigue. The weather was cool at 
night, but the sun burnt fiercely at noon. These great changes appear 
to have led to his fatal illness. His journal ceases suddenly on the second 
day’s journey from Gurai. It from Dr. Barth’s account of his 
death, that he got on as far as Ungurutua, only six days’ journey from 
Kuka. 


I now shall send you a short account of Mr. Richardson’s death, as far as 
I was able to make out the circumstances from his servant. Mr. Richardson 
is said to have left Zinder in the best health, though it is probable that he felt 
already very weak while he was there: for, according to the man whom he 
hired in Zinder as his dragoman, ke had, while there, a dream that a bird 
came down from the sky, and when sitting on the branch of a tree, the branch 
broke off and the bird fell down to the earth. Mr. Richardson being very 
much affected by this dream, went to a man who from a huge book explains 
to the people their dreams. On the man’s telling him that his dream meant 
death, he seems really to have anticipated that he would not reach the prin- 
cipal object of his journey. But, nevertheless, he seemed to be quite well, 
mounting even the horse which the Governor of Zinder had made him a 
present of, as far as Minyo, when he begged the governor to give him a camel, 
which he mounted thenceforward. He felt notoriously ill in Kadalebria, 
eleven or twelve days’ journey from here (Kuka); and he is said by his 
servant to have taken different kinds of medicines, one after the other: from 
which you may conclude that he did not know himself what was his illness. 
Mr. Richardson never could bear the sun, and the sun being very powerful at 
this time of the year, it must have affected him very much. I think this to be 
the chief reason of his death; at least he seems not to have had a regular 
fever. He was happy to reach the large town of Rangarvia after a journey 
of three short days, and had the intention of returning from here directly to 
Tripoli, without touching at Kuka and the low, hot plain of Bornou, which 
he was affrightened of very much. He offered 200 mahboubs for a guide to 
conduct him directly to the road to Bilma; but there being no road from 
here, and no guide having been found, it was necessary first to go to Kuka. 

Mr. Rich n, therefore, seems to have taken strong medicines ; in conse- 
quence of which, in the evening of the third day of their halt at Rangarvia, 
after having taken a walk through the town, he felt well enough to fix his 
outset for the next morning. But this day being rather a long one, and the 
sun being very powerful, he became very tired and unwell; and the more 
so as, notwithstanding his illness, he had not left off drinking milk, even on 
his camel, mixing some brandy with it. Having recovered a little during 
the night, he moved on the next morning, but ordered a halt about noon, on 
account of his weakness. Having started again at sunset, they encamped at 
midnight. The next day, after a short journey, they reached the Wady Met- 
taka. Mr. Richardson seemed to feel much better, and drank milk and a 
little jura, besides rice. From this place, on the last day of Kebiasel-awel, 
the caravan, after but a two-hours’ march, reached the village called Ungu- 
rutua, when Mr. Richardson soon felt so weak that he anticipated his death ; 
and leaving the hut (where he was established) for his tent, told his dragoman, 
Mahommed Bu Saad, that he would die. Being consoled by him that his ill- 
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ness was of no consequence, he assured him several times that he had no 
strength at all ; and indeed his pulse ceased almost to beat. He began, then, 
to rub his feet with vinegar, and applied the same several times to his head 
and shoulders. After which, in the absence of his servants, he poured water 
also over himself; so that, when they returned after a few moments, they 
found him quite wet. To counteract the bad effect of this proceeding, they 
began to rub him with a little oil. In the evening he took a little food, and 
tried to sleep ; but notwithstanding that he seems to have taken something to 
bring on sleep, he threw himself restless from one side to the other, calling 
his wife several times by her name. After having walked out of his tent with 
the assistance of his servant, he ordered tea, and remained restless on his bed. 
When it was past midnight, his old dragoman, Yusuf Moknee, who watched 
in his tent, made some coffee, in order to keep himself awake ; upon which 
Mr. Richardson demanded a cup of coffee for himself: but his hand being so 
weak that he could scarcely raise the cup, he said to Moknee: “ Tergamento 
Ufa !’—* Your office as dragoman is finished ;” and repeated several times, 
with a broken voice, “ Forza mafishe, forza mafishe le-koul”—“1 have no 
strength, I have no strength, I tell you,” at the same time laying Mahommed’s 
hand on his shoulder. Feeling death approaching, he got up in a sitting pos- 
ture, being supported by Mahommed, and soon expired, after three times 
deep breathing. He was entirely worn out, and died quietly, about two 
after or Tuesday, 4th March (Jumed-el-awel), without the least 
struggle. 


The account here given of Mr. Richardson having very probably in 
his extreme anxiety over-dosed himself, meets with some corroboration in 
the fact of his recording himself as having administered two ounces of 
Epsom salts to an unfortunate native who appealed to him for medical 
assistance. It is evident that the climate had a very depressing effect 
upon him, and that, combined with fatigue and anxiety, was enough to 
produce low nervous fever. To all who feel interested in travel and 
adventure, the journal he has left behind him will ever be referred to as 
a work of infinite interest. The countries to which he penetrated were 
comparatively new—in great part untrodden by foot of Europeans, and 
treated of to the present as sandy deserts and rocky wildernesses. The 
totally different aspects of things, the now wild picturesque regions 
peopled by equally wild predatory Tawariks; the more fertile wooded 
and watered regions, frequented by the lion, the giraffe, the wild ox, the 
ostrich, the guinea fowl, and a hundred other remarkable forms of animal 
life; and lastly, the fertile, rich, and populous territory of the negro Sultans 
of Sudan and Burnu, are all successively brought before us with a lively, 
graphic pen, especially felicitous in conveying pleasing and distinct 
ideas of these different, strange, little known, and wondrous countries. 
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A TURN IN THE LEAF OF LIFE. 


THE SEQUEL TO “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


Ir was a very considerable time after Mr. Ailsa’s departure, which, 
not having been announced previously, came upon the village of Ebury 
like an electric shock, ere the steeple-chase faded from its every-day 
thoughts. Indeed, it left behind it consequences to last as a memorial ; 
rendering it, to the inhabitants, a sort of national event to date from, such 
as William of Normandy conquering England, the rebellion of Cromwell, 
or the murder of Percival. 

To the astonishment of all, Tom Hardwick did not die. He lay for 
many, many months, we may almost say years, in agony, and partially 
recovered to remain a shattered, helpless cmpple. In this suffering state 
he continued, looking for no improvement on this side the grave, to 
whatever period his life might be prolonged. On fine days he was 
placed in a hand-carriage, and drawn about the village—the once 
brilliant Tom—what a change! His old friends and associates would 
call in at his lodgings, or walk by his side as he was drawn about, 
relating all the scraps of news they could pick up, to cheer his spirits. 
Emily Bell would often join him, though without hope of flirting—all 
idea of which for him, poor fellow, was at an end for ever. Neither did 
Emily herself seem to pursue the amusement so strenuously as before. 
Whether it was the sudden departure of James Ailsa that affected her 
spirits, or the accident to Tom, or that the Ebury beaux were growing 
x of her, could not be decided, but from about the time of the steeple- 
chase, the village saw very little of Emily’s flirtations. 

Now it is very probable that what has further to be related of James 
Ailsa, will appear too romantic to be true. The reader may say, it will 
do for fiction : not for real life. But let him not continue in his unbelief. 
This tale is one of real life; one that was enacted not very long ago ; 
and there are many living who could testify to it: otherwise, it never 
would have been penned. Barren of event the general reader may deem 
it; devoid, perhaps, of interest. It would have been easy to embellish it 
with incidents that never occurred, rendering it far more interesting as a 
story, but the strict truth would not then have been adhered to. Every 
word in it is fact, even to that sinful wish .of James Ailsa’s, as his rival 
rode past him on the morning of the steeple-chase, ‘and its startling 
fulfilment. ‘The writer felt this explanation to be necessary, if only in 
apology for a tale that has so little of event to recommend it. 

Closely following upon Ailsa’s departure from Ebury, Mr. Winninton 
received a certain application from Sir John Gaunt. Sir John was the 
lord of the manor of Ebury, and the adjacent lands. He was the owner 
of a large estate in the neighbourhood, and had also become the 

roprietor, by purchase, of no inconsiderable portion of the village of 
Ebury, the house occupied by the Bells forming part of it. Sir John 
Gaunt was a widower, and had recently lost his only child, a young man 
in the first bloom of life. He had come of age but the year before, which 
had been celebrated by rejoicings far and near—they little thought how 
soon his course would be run. Sir John had long been in ill health, and 
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the grief caused by his son’s death augmented his disorder. His physicians 
ordered him to seek change of scene in travel ; and the purport of his 
application to Mr. Winninton, who was an old friend of his, was to 
inquire if he knew any medical man who would accompany him as 
travelling companion, and medical attendant. 

Mr. Winninton at once thought of James Ailsa: he greatly esteemed 
and respected him, and he knew that he could most conscientiously 
recommend him to Sir John Gaunt, as being in every way qualified for 
the post. The old surgeon felt indignant at the treatment Ailsa had 
received in Ebury: perhaps he saw no objection to the writing of love- 
letters: perhaps he thought the whole of the blame lay with Miss Bell, 
who had certainly begun the flirtation herself, and had drawn Ailsa on. 
If they must have been separated, argued the doctor one day to a whole 
conclave of village gossips, it might have been accomplished kindly and 
quietly, without all that publicity and holding-forth of Ailsa to general 
contempt. Had they spoken to him, he could have told them traits in 
Ailsa’s character which might compensate for more substantial qualifica- 
tions possessed by others who were held in high favour. Not that he 
would have had them marry off-hand, confident of living upon air 
or practice to come—no such thing. But they were both young, 
and might have waited. Ailsa was a clever man in his profession, and 
had years before him. 

However, Mr. Winninton spoke in Ailsa’s favour to Sir John Gaunt, 
who accepted the recommendation ; and, all preliminaries being arranged, 
they left England together. 

The steeple-chase killed one person, eventually, if not at the moment. 
Poor old Squire Hardwick, broken-hearted at the accident to his favourite 
son, was in less than six months afterwards laid in his grave. There was 
little provision left for Tom: the estates were entailed upon the eldest son, 
and the portion settled on the younger children was but small. The 
squire scraped together what he could for his unfortunate son, which was 
not much, his reign having been too profuse and liberal to leave many re- 
sources at his command, and with his dying breath left him to the care of 
his heir. And that heir, so far as real assistance went, neglected the in- 
junction. 

Mr. Francis Hardwick, now the squire, took up his residence at the 
Hall. Mary remained there as its mistress, for her brother was un- 
married. It was yet to be seen what sort of a life he would lead, whether 
a roistering, turning-night-into-day one, as his father and Tom had done, 
or one of a more rational description. Not a great deal was known in 
the village of Mr. Frank Hardwick’s character and pursuits, for he had 
been seldom at Ebury since he grew to man’s estate. It was rumoured 
that he was close-handed ; but if so, quoth the village gossips, he was not 
a true Hardwick. 

Ebury returned to its usual quietness—doubly quiet now that Mr. Tom 
Hardwick’s freaks could not enliven it—and for a long time nothing 
occurred worthy of note. It did at last, however. Mr. Bell got specu- 
lating with his money, and—as a natural sequence—turned it into ducks 
and drakes. Ebury awoke one fine morning to find that Mr. Bell was 
ruined: nothing remained, it was understood, but the income of Mrs. 
Bell—a mere pittance. This sort of misfortune usually brings a house- 
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96 A Turn in the Leaf of Life. 
hold to a climax, and it did so with them. They sold off their furniture, 


and departed for London. 
For some years afterwards little was heard of them, but at that period 
. Winninton, having a for an apprentice, wrote to Mrs. Bell, 


Mr, 

and off with a kindness of that did him honour, to take her 
son without premium—an offer which was most thankfully 

accepted. So the lad arrived at Ebury—a tall young shaver of fourteen; 

a capacious forehead, and lanky hair. 

And now for James Ailsa again—for you don’t suppose his going 
abroad with Sir John Gaunt was the wonderful thing I had to tell you 
about him. He and ‘Sir John remained on the Continent for many 

the latter growing wonderfully attached to him. The first preju- 
dice he took in favour of Ailsa was a resemblance he saw, or fancied he 
saw, in his person and manners to his deceased son. But apart from this, 
when he became thoroughly acquainted with Ailsa, it was impossible for 
him to be otherwise than attached to him. 

Sir John struggled on with his malady; sometimes he would be 
better, sometimes not; gradually, however, growing worse upon the 
whole ; and at length he Setaeaad to England—to die. Ailsa remained 
with him to the last—to part with him now would have been to Sir John 
almost like parting with life. But that dread moment was not long in 
coming for him. 

When Sir John Gaunt’s will was opened, it was found he had left most 
substantial proof of his regard for Ailsa. All his property in the village 
of Ebury, consisting of houses and land, was bequeathed to him, with a 
considerable sum in money, and other property of value. 

Now here was a strange thing. That young man, the humble assis- 
tant to the country surgeon, had been thrust from the village but seven 

before, d bool by its aristocrats, contemptuously rejected by the 
Bells, and trampled down, as one deserving the quintessence of scorn, by 
Mr. Tom Hardwick. Yet now he returned to them a rich man, a landed 

oo , an equal to all round about, be they whom they might. You 
rl agree hoe in saying that it was “ee strange. he 

It was like a dream to Ebury, or one of those electric shocks talked of 
before, when the house formerly occupied by the Bells was put into orna- 
mental repair, preparatory to James Ailsa’s taking up his residence there. 
All the village flocked to see the furniture before its owner’s arrival, from 
the squire’s newly-married lady to good Miss Winninton’s cook, who had 
grown old in her service. Ailsa had chosen it in London and sent it 
down : plain and unobtrusive it proved to be, to the intense disappoint- 
ment of the gaping visitors, but with a quiet elegance pervading the 
whole. Many conjectures had been hazarded, when the news of Ailsa’s 
fortune first reached Ebury, as to how he would dispose of himself and 
his wealth, and where he would make his future residence, the bets being 
fifty to one against Ebury. It was thought by many that he had had 
enough of the place. The question was finally set at rest by his arrival. 

He was little altered, Leokioe searcely, if any, older; his pale com- 

ion was somewhat browned by travel, and his manners were unassum- 
ing and gentlemanly as usual. Not a whit of assumption or self-conse- 
quence had his me | fortune brought him. 
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IL 


In the sitting-room of a small, confined residence on the outskirts of 
London, sat Mrs. Bell with her three daughters. The once confirmed 
invalid, since she had been roused through poverty to exertion, had 
regained her health, and was looking better than when formerly known 
to the reader. She was in widow’s weeds, indicating that her husband 
had left this world for another; but, from the coloured dresses of her 
children, it might be inferred the event had not been a recent one. 
Their attire bore the marks of gentility, though differing widely from 
the handsome, flowing robes they had once worn. 

It was the dusk of evening ; and Emily was seated on a low stool, hold- 
ing a letter in her hand, which she looked over by fire-light, sometimes 
laying it on her lap as if in thought, and then again recurring to it. 

“TI do think I should like to go, mamma,” she said at length. 
“ Polly, be quiet.” 

“ Read the letter to us again, Emily,” said Mrs. Bell. ‘I onl 
skimmed the heads of it when it came this morning, I was so busy with 
the pudding, and I have had no time to look at it since. Polly, my dear, 
you heard your sister tell you to be quiet. Don’t dance about, but sit 
down and listen.” 

Emily stirred the fire into a blaze, and began to read: 


“ Dear Mamma, 

“ T really did not think it could have been five months since I wrote, 
till your letter came to remind me last week, and I am quite ashamed 
not to have answered your two last, and Miss Winninton is very angry 
about it too; but indeed, dear mamma, I have been very busy lately. 
Mr. Winninton says I get on very well. I bled a person the other day : 
it was that barber’s man round the corner ; he who had used to be always 
drinking, you know. He fell down ina fit close by our door, and they 
brought him in to the surgery. Mr. Winninton and Mr. Tuck were 
out, and I tried the lancet, and used it famously, and saved the man’s 
life. It’s reckoned, I can assure you, a great feather in my cap, down 
here. I’m going into tooth-drawing next ; but that requires muscle and 
nerve, and Mr. Tuck says I am deficient in both at present. Mr. and 
Miss Winninton are so kind: what do you think they did, mamma? 
Because my best clothes were getting shabby, they have had a new suit 
made for me as a present—such beauties! But I think the trousers were 
made out of some of Mr. Winninton’s old ones, for he used to wear a 
pair just like them—grey stripes. I have got a message for you from 
Miss Winninton—won’t it make Emily dance! She sends her respects 
or love or something of that, and she says she wants to ask you a favour. 
It is that you will send Emily to Ebury to visit her for two or three 
months. She says the pleasant spring-time is coming on, and she would 
like her to come immediately. She begs you to excuse her writing her- 
self, because her eyes are so much dimmer than they were, but you are 
to write back to her in a week at furthest, and say which day Emily will 
be with us. And Mr. Winninton says I am to tell you Emily shall be 
well taken care of, and that he will take no excuse. Do let her come, 
mamma. 
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“ And now I have got some news to tell you. Do you remember Mr. 
Ailsa, who, when I was a little boy, was a partner or assistant of Mr. 
Winninton’s, and went travelling afterwards with Sir John Gaunt? Well, 
Sir John Gaunt is dead, and he has left a fortune to Mr. Ailsa, money 
and houses, and all sorts of things. He left him a carriage and a os 
of horses—they are bays, so tall!—and lots of plate and books. Mr. 
Tuck says if it were him he should sell the musty old books, and he 
should buy a second pair of bays to match the others, and drive four-in- 
hand. He thinks Mr. Ailsa would look first-rate with the ribbons in his 
hands, and four blood horses before him. And our old house is left to 
him, mamma, and Mr. Ailsa is come back here, and lives at it. It is 
done up beautifully, and he has made great improvements. I like Mr. 
Ailsa so much: he gave me half a sovereign on Easter Monday because 
it was a holiday. He does not forget, you see, that boys like to have some 
tin in their pockets on a holiday. 

“T hope Emily will come: I am sure she will find me grown. And 
tell her if she should want to be bled while she’s here, I can do it for her, 
and I know Mr. Tuck will take out her teeth for nothing. Good-by, 
dear mamma; give my love to all at home, particularly to Poll, and be- 
lieve me to remain, 

“ Your affectionate son, 
“ EpwarpD BELL. 


“« P.S.—I forgot to say that poor Tom Hardwick told me to remem- 
ber him to you whenever I wrote. He is very well, considering, and is 
often going about in his chair. 

“ P.S. the 2nd.—I fear you will think me a very slovenly writer with 
my postscripts, but I mus¢ tell you I had a ride on Mr, Ailsa’s saddle- 
horse yesterday. He knows I am a good rider, so trusted me on him. 
It’s a splendid animal, high-spirited and quite thorough-bred, but very 
gentle, and coal-black. Mr. Tuck says, when he is established he shall 
buy just such another: but he has not done walking the hospitals yet.” 


“ What a ridiculous letter Ned does write!” exclaimed Miss Margaret 
oe vexed that she was not its subject. “ Polly, you’ll set yourself on 

“Ido not think it a ridiculous letter at all,” answered Mrs, Bell ; 
“ few boys of fifteen could write a better. But we must deliberate upon 
its contents, so far as they regard this invitation to Emily. If we can 
only manage the expense, I should like her much to accept it.” 

“ ‘Would the expense be very much, mamma ?” asked Emily. 

“ We will discuss the matter to-night, my dear,” answered Mrs. Bell, 
as she withdrew with the troublesome Polly. 

“I daresay that ancient simpleton, Miss Winninton, has some romantic 
notions about bringing you and your old lover, Jem Ailsa, together,” ex- 


claimed Margaret, who generally managed to pick be coy 
herself, romantic and shrewd wd ewe rlnneceesy 


“‘ Don’t talk so ridiculously,” retorted Emily. 


“Tt is very odd though about Ailsa; but we must not take all for 
gospel that Ned writes.” 
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“‘T wonder how he and poor Tom Hardwick hit it off together now,” 
mused Emily, with a half smile. 

“You may well say ‘poor’ Tom Hardwick,” observed Margaret, who 
really was in a very ill humour; “he is poor in every sense of the word. 
How strangely he and Ailsa seem to have changed positions.” 

“‘That accident was a wretched misfortune for him. I wonder, 
Margaret, if he would have ever married.” 

* Married ?—no!” returned Miss Margaret; ‘‘it is absurd to think of 
it. How could he, poor as he is—how could he have ever thought of a 
wife? After the squire died, his income scarcely allowed him to keep 
the man-servant who waited on him.” 

“He must have entered into some means of getting money,” said 
Emily ; “ some profession.” 

“ Not he,” answered Margaret. ‘He would have entered into debt, 
and so into a prison, perhaps; that’s all that Mr. Tom Hardwick would 
have entered into. Nonsense! It was a strange delusion with some of 
you flirting girls to suppose that Tom Hardwick would ever marry.” 

Emily sighed. The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness. For this 
man she had given up James Ailsa. 


Il. 


Ir was late on a fine spring day, when the stage coach that conveyed 
the passengers from the railway station to Ebury, arrived at the village. 
Mr. Winninton and Edward Bell stepped up before it had well stopped— 
for Emily Bell sat there. 

“Edward,” cried Mr. Winninton, ‘ you stay and see to the luggage— 
only two boxes you say, my dear. My sister is all impatience to receive 
you, Emily; take my old arm, child.” 

The bustling surgeon stepped forwards briskly, and in a few minutes 
he was thundering at his door, and his sister flying to open it. 

But we will pass over the meeting, and all the gossip of the evening. 
Emily was never tired of inquiring after old friends, or of listening to 
the history of the many changes that time had brought to Ebury, They 
kept telling her about James Ailsa: although to that subject she an- 
swered little: but she did ask about the improvements he had been 
making in the house and grounds. 

“You will have an opportunity of judging for yourself to-morrow 
evening, Emily,” observed Miss Winninton, “for we are going to take 
tea there.” 

“ But am I invited ?” cried Emily, the colour rushing into her face at 
the recollection of how they had last parted. 

“No, no,” laughed Miss Winninton, ‘“ we did not tell him you were 
coming: we mean to give him a surprise.” 

But was it alone owing to the anticipated “ surprise” that Emily felt a 
tremor stealing over her, when they entered Mr. Ailsa’s grounds the 
following evening? He saw their approach from the window, and 
stepped out to meet them. 

“A young friend of ours, whom we have taken the liberty of bring 
ing,” cried the surgeon. 

It was nearly twilight, yet James Ailsa recognised her as instantly as 
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if they had been under the sun at noonday. There was no embarrass- 
ment visible on his face; the slightest ible flush rose for a moment, 
and then left his features pale id as before. He held out his hand 
to her, with his own sweet smile, and welcomed her to his home. . 

“TI thought you were to bring Edward with you this evening,” Ailsa 
remarked, as they sat down to tea, which Miss mninton made. 

“ No,” answered the surgeon, “Ned is at home. He remains to run 
up for me in case I should be wanted. Do you know, Ailsa, I am think- 
ing of giving up my profession. 

“ Indeed !” 

“ The fact is, I am growing too old to do justice to my patients. Some 
pets ee to receive a visit from me twice a day, get but one; for, what 
with old age and the rheumatism, there are times when my legs will not 
run over so much ground as formerly.”’ 

“ Why not take an assistant ?/—or partner ?” 

“I would take a partner to-morrow, James, but the difficulty lies in 
finding one to my mind. Had fortune not placed you above it, I should 
have tried hard to get you. Had you but come back a poor man, Ailsa!” 

“T will become your partner if you wish it,” observed Ailsa, quietly. 

“T was speaking seriously,” returned the surgeon. 

“So am I,” smiled Ailsa. “I wish to resume my profession, and 
would rather do so in Ebury than anywhere else. But I never should 
have set up in a you know.” 

“ You are rich enough to lead an idle life,” observed Mr. Winninton ; 
“why worry yourself with your profession? It has its own labour and 
cares, remember, James ; more than some others.” 

“ Well, I am not so rich as people make me out; and a medical man 
is never the worse for some private income, especially in a neighbour- 
hood where the poor abound.” 

“ Ay, ay,” interrupted the surgeon, “it is not only medical aid that 
is wanted there. And for years after I first began practice, I had not 
this other aid to give: I could scarcely make both ends meet at home, 
James, even for our own limited expenses.” 

“ — resumed Ailsa, “ with respect to my being able to lead an 
idle life, so far as means go, perhaps I am; but none of us were sent 
into the world that we might bask away our days in indolence—byrying 
our talent in the earth: aud they who rf so must render up their account 
at the last. I must employ my time; I will employ it ; and I do not 
see that I can do so in a more useful manner than in following the pro- 
fession I was brought up to; so I have resolved to pursue it.” 

“Then, my lad,” cried the old surgeon, rising, and shaking him by 
the hand, “ you are my partner from this hour, and may God bless you ! 
Your sentiments do you honour : never part with them, James. I wish 
some of those I know possessed the like.” 

“I am pleased to hear,” observed Miss Winninton—“to go from one 
subject to another—that Mary Hardwick has relinquished that idea of 
hers about going out as a P 

“ rem tes as a governess!” echoed Emily. 

_“ Ay, Emily, you may stare,” returned the surgeon, “ but Mary Hard- 
wick, the only daughter of the proud old House of Hardwick, had 
thoughts of becoming a governess. 
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“ But wherefore ?” asked Emily. 

“J will tell you, Emily,” pursued Mr. Winninton. “ You know that 
since her father's death she has kept house for her brother at the Hall : 
and she has been in the habit, year by year, of handing over her own 
small income to eke out that of her brother Tom. Now the squire’s new 
wife is a regular skinflint, Emily, and she makes him worse than he would 
be; and he told om 3 at Christmas last, that now she was released from 
her trouble with his housekeeping matters, he should not continue to pay 
her personal bills, and that she must discontinue that extravagant prac- 
tice of giving her own money to Tom, This set Miss Hardwick think- 
ing—no very pleasant thoughts you may be sure. To withdraw her 
income from Tom, she was resolved not to do; and she consulted me— 
poor humble old apothecary Winninton—about seeking a situation as 
governess. The squire would have been up in arms, no doubt, if he had 
known it; and Mary cried bitterly—for she has a touch of the family 
pride you know.” 

“ And is she going ?” inquired Emily. 

“No,” replied Mr. Winninton: “ and now comes a bit of romance, Emily. 
A certain sum has recently been paid into the funds in Mr. Tom Hard- 
wick’s name, the. interest of which will nearly double his own income. 
It was done in a mysterious manner ; nobody knows by whom or through 
whom ; but it is a godsend to Tom, who, poor fellow, has had to pinch 
himself at times, and will render the rest of his days comfortable. So 
now, you see, Mary has no scruple in withdrawing from him her own 
money.” | 

66 lll Miss Hardwick has never married,” mused Emily. 

“t Why, my dear,” returned Miss Winninton, “I do not think Mary 
is single for want of offers, and she has plenty of time before her yet. 
It is well known that she refused Lord Chiselem for one; and Earl 
Dunnely’s heart, it is said, was set upon the match.”’ 

“It would have been a splendid alliance for her,” remarked Emily. 

“Tn point of rank and fortune,” added Ailsa. ‘ But his mind is 
little suited to hers, although it may be to her brother Tom’s. Miss 
Hardwick’s intellect would purchase a dozen such as the viscount’s,.” 

“ Who can have paid the money to assist Tom ?” wondered Emily. 

“That is a problem, perhaps never to be solved,” answered the sur- 
geon. ‘I can assure you, Emily, half the village would give their ears 
to know.” 

So they sat talking. When they were about to leave for the night, 
James accompanied them to the vein and there gave his arm to 
Emily, meaning to walk with them as far as the gates. It was a warm 
night, calm and still. The moon, nearly at the full, was riding alon 
the heavens, steeping the garden before them in light. They had 
gone but a few paces, when Miss Winninton turned back to the 
house, remembering that she had left her cap behind. The surgeon 
followed her. 

They disappeared within the hall, and Ailsa and his companion turned 
and waited for them. They had accidentally halted on the very spot, 
underneath the self-same trees where they had last stood together—that 
stormy, tempestuous night, when Ailsa stole, almost like a thief, into the 
grounds, to obtain one word from her; to say farewell, it might have 
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been for ever. How widely different was that meeting from this, and 
how changed were their relative positions! He had asked her then to 
give him a hope ; to let him believe that he might return and claim her 
when he should, have acquired the means to justify it. And what had 
been her answer? Not an absolute refusal, it is true, but a fretful ob- 
servation on the long period he required her to look forward to, and a 
slighting mention of his chimerical visions. Yet that time, so fondly 
pictured to himself, had indeed come. 

‘How rapidly the years have passed!” exclaimed Emily, more in 
accordance with her own thoughts, than in remark to him. 

Since we last met here,” he replied quickly. ‘ They have indeed.” 

Ah, he was thinking of it then, even as she was. 

“He told me then,” was her next thought, “that he should strive to 
root me out of his heart. Did he so strive ?—and did he succeed ?” 

Seven years!” observed Ailsa, “seven long years! Had we known 
then that seven years would be the term of—of” (he seemed to hesitate 
for a word)—“ our separation—I mean that would elapse before we met 
again, we should have thought it interminable ; yet what is it in the 
re . 

“What indeed!” she answered. “It seems but like a dream.” 

“ And it has left little mark upon us. You, Emily, are scarcely, if at 
all, changed ; and people tell me I am not.” 

Ailsa stooped and plucked some violets, several of which grew at the 
foot of the trees close by, and gave them to her. ‘‘ You are fond of the 
= of violets, I remember: these are very sweet ones. I wonder,” 

e observed, musingly, “if they are the old roots.” 

“ You do not, then, quite forget all our old thoughts and feelings, our 
_ and dislikes,” she said, with apparent calmness, but with a beating 

eart. 

“ Not quite,” he quietly replied. 

“‘ How stupid of you both to stand stock still !” broke out the surgeon, 
advancing with Miss Winninton; “I told you to walk on. And you 
without your hat, James !” 

“ What a lovely night it is !”” exclaimed Emily to Ailsa. “ Everything 
seems so still, so full of peace.” 

“Yes,”’ he replied, “it serves for a contrast to the one when we were 
last here together. The elements were jarring enough then.” 

“ Ah, that was a wretched night. You took no cold, I hope, James ? 
I thought at the time you inevitably would.” 

“ Took—what did you say ?’’ He seemed lost in thought. 


*© No cold.” 


“Cold? Ohno, I think not. If I did, I don’t remember it now ; and 
T am sure did not heed it then.’”’ | 

Ailsa wished them good night when they reached the gates, and 
turned to retrace his steps in-doors. ‘“ The night is beautiful indeed, as 
she said,” he repeated to himself, “ and is a contrast to that one. They 
seem & type of my fortunes: then, they were as the weather, black, 
stormy, an parently without hope; now, they are bright as this lovely 
scene. Oh, the misery, the misery of that night! And yet, anguish as 
it was to me, all that dark period of my existence, I would afterwards 
have given all my opening prospects to live it over again—to exchange 
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for it the terrible apathy to all human things which alone it left me, 
Why, why should we be in such haste to love ?—why hasten to wear away 
the fresh green of the tree of life only that we may sear it for ever ? 

‘‘ She is altered for the better,” he resumed, after a while, “for she is 
more quiet and subdued. Ido not think she would flirt so much now,” 
he continued, with a melancholy smile, “even with Mr. Tom Hardwick, 
were he the gay gallant he used to be. Fallen circumstances and seven 
years have worked their traces upon her mind, though they may have 
spared her countenance. And for me ?—the romance of life has passed : 
I must see what I can make of the reality.” 

“ Are Mr. Ailsa and Tom Hardwick friends now ?” inquired Emily, as 
they walked home, putting the question with all the indifference she 
could muster. 

“Very good friends indeed,” answered the surgeon. “ Ailsa often 
calls at his lodgings, and chats with him, to pass away one of his many 
weary hours. Poor Tom! they hang heavily upon his hands.” 

Fifty times that night did Emily ask herself if Ailsa still loved her. 
He had met her cordially ; he had voluntarily given her his arm to the 
outer gates, and had conversed with her, though slightly, upon former 
days; he had plucked violets for her, remembering that she was partial 
to them—in all this, was there, or was there not, a lurking sentiment of 
love? ‘‘ Time alone must prove,” sighed Emily. 

But time seemed to prove nothing. Eight or ten weeks elapsed from 
the period of Emily’s arrival, and things remained just as they were then. 
Scarcely a day passed but she saw Ailsa; at their own house, or his, or 
perhaps at some evening party in the neighbourhood. His manner to her 
was always friendly, but he had not again alluded to bygone days. Emily 
had been to the Hall, and was introduced to its new mistress. She did 
not like her; few did; but sweet Mary Hardwick, kind and lady-like 
as ever, served to compensate for the austere character of her sister- 
in-law. 

They were invited to the Hall, to one of their formal, grand dinner- 
parties; when the sideboards groaned with plate, and the servants were 
so numerous that they trod on each other’s heels. Emily could not help 
thinking how much better it would be, if some of the silver and domestics 
had been disposed of, and the proceeds applied to enlarge Tom’s income : 
if he did not want it now, he had wanted it. But near in some matters 
as the squire was, it would have broken his heart to diminish the old 
baronial state, which custom, and their own ideas, had rendered indispen- 
sable to the head of the House of Hardwick. Neither would Tom himself 
have permitted it. She observed that Ailsa seemed to be a favoured and 
frequent visitor at the Hall. 


IV. 

THE weeks passed on. And now the village began to be alive with 
the talk of a rustic féte to be given by no less a person than James Ailsa : 
a sort of house-warming, he called it to Miss Winninton. And when 
the day arrived, and the visitors assembled, it was seen that he had 
exerted himself to the utmost in preparing schemes for their amusement. 

In the heart of no young lady present were more busy thoughts at 
work than in that of Emily Bell. It had been rumoured that James 
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Ailes. was about to choose a wife. Would she be his choice? The 
solution to the surmise was of too weighty a moment to her to be idly 
at. She loved Ailsa now. Formerly, when her attention had 
distracted by others, she loved him in her own fashion, and perhaps 
almost as much as she was capable of loving any one. But the last three 
or four months, when she had been led into daily contact with him— 
listened to his voice, leaned upon his arm—had brought, indeed, a passion 
to her heart deeper than of old. Yet Ailsa had not now striven to plant 
it there : not a word or a look had escaped him that might not have 
been given to old Miss Winninton, or any other inaccessible lady. 

Dancing on the lawn was one of the amusements of the day. Ailsa 
had stood up but twice, once with Miss Hardwick, the second time with 
Emily. Was it for the abstract pleasure of dancing with her that he had 
singled her out for the honour, when so many were present, who, from 
their rank and position, might be looked upon as having a better right to 
it; or was he anxious to show to the world that he did not slight one 
who, it was pretty generally believed, had once held the first place in his 
heart ? 

The evening was growing dusk, and the sound of the music and 
dancing was still heard, but Ailsa was not joining in it. He was walking 
in a distant part of the grounds—the reader may see him there, with a 
young lady by his side, and may listen to what he is saying. 

“ When, Mary, are my days of probation to end ? They have endured 
these several weeks, and had I not guessed the reason of their being im- 

I should have borne them less patiently.” 

She looked up quickly ; and as she met his eyes fixed upon hers, and 
saw the half saucy, half tender smile upon his countenance, some of the 
proud Hardwick blood rushed to her face. 

** James,” she faltered, “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Before you gave the irrevocable promise to be mine,” he said, gliding 
his arm round her waist, “ you were willing to ascertain if any remains 
of my love for Miss Bell still lingered, or if it would break out again. 
You need not have doubted me, Mary.” 

“Pray forgive me,” she said, bursting into tears. 

“ My dear love, there is nothing to forgive,” he answered. ‘“ Had you 
but given me a hint, I should have spoken then as I am about to speak 
now; as I always intended to speak before we married. Now listen to 
me, Mary,” and he drew her closer to him as they walked. “ You sus- 

that I once loved Emily Bell. I did indeed love her; God alone 

how passionately ; and He alone can tell the bitter anguish that 

overwhelmed me when I awoke to reality. Life and its events; the 
world and its hopes and cares; the present, past, future—all was to me a 
blank ; a long, dark, dreamy blank it seems to me now when I look back 
upon it. But I struggled hard to overcome this, I struggled hard to for- 
get her, and I succeeded in time ; and so effectually, that no trace of love 
or liking for her is left. I look at her now, and can scarcely believe she 
is the girl I was once so infatuated with : so our feelings change. I tell 
this,” he proc “ for you have a right now to know every hidden 
thought and g of mine: but believe me, Mary, you will not find 

your husband will cherish you less, because you were not his first 
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“J do believe you,” she whi 

‘I cannot promise to love you,” he resumed, “with the same in- 
fatuated passion that I bore for her, neither would it be well for either of 
us, Mary; for, rely upon it, that dream of Heaven is only meant for the 
short romance of early life : it could not long survive marriage and its 
realities. And where such love does fall, and end, as end it must, it 
shatters almost unto death.” 

“ You left Ebury, I believe, because some one interfered between you ?” 
asked Miss Hardwick. 

“Yes, I knew then that she did not return my love. I had sus- 

ted it at times, but I only knew it the very night before—the one pre- 
ceding the steeple-chase. And if she had given me, that night, but one 
word of hope, one word of love, Mary, I should have returned now to 
claim her: and we should never have been to each other but as strangers. 
At that interview the conviction was forced upon me that for me she 
cared little ; and in fact that she was a heartless girl.” 

“T always thought—but believe me, James, I say this in no spirit of 
rivalry—that she was not worthy of you.” 

“I think so now, Mary; or rather—for you will say that admission 
savours of egregious vanity—lI think she was very unsuited to me.” 

“Tt was whispered at the time, that it was my brother Tom who in- 
terfered between you, and caused the separation.” 

“You shall know as much of the matter one day as I do—unless,” he 
proceeded in a tone of inexpressible tenderness, “ unless you will fear to 
consign your happiness—that of a whole life, Mary—to the keeping of 
one, who has been bold enough to make the hazardous confession, that he 
cannot love you as he once loved another ?” 

But Ailsa knew the question to be unnecessary, as he spoke. 

*‘ James,” resumed Miss Hardwick, after a pause, ‘* you say we are to 
have no secrets from each other—which I trust we never shall have—but 
I think you have still kept one from me. The unknown benefactor of 
my Sealies Tom; who has made the remainder of his days easy; that 
friend was—you.”’ 

Ailsa remained silent; but the tell-tale blood rushed to his face. 

“Am I not right? You will surely trust me.” 

‘You are right, Mary,” he replied. ‘ But let not a word, so long as 
we both shall breathe, ever pass your lips.” 

“It shall be as you wish,” she said. ‘I wish I could, in his name, 
thank you for it as I ought.” 

“ You can do that by never mentioning the subject.” 

‘What could have been your motive ?” she continued. “It is rare 
that one confers such benefit on an enemy, and in that light I believe you 
once regarded Tom, perhaps with cause.” 

“ I had a motive,” replied Ailsa, solemnly, “ but I shall never explain 
it to you in all its details.” 

“ Some time,” was her remark. ‘ There must come a day for full 
confidence between us.” 

“In all else, Mary, but not in this; even when you shall be my wife. 
But I will give you the outline at once, and then let it drop between us 


forever. 1 thought ill of your brother ; J wished him ill; and though 
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it is quite impossible my sinful wish could have brought the evil upon 
him, ape is all, Mary.” ae ; 

“ But Tom did not ore you wished him ill,” persisted Miss Hard 

i rised at Ailsa’s abruptness. 
emis teats being heard it or knew it: it lay between myself and 
God.” 

« How seriously you speak, James!” she exclaimed, looking earnestly 
at him. 

«« My love, let us forget the subject: it is extremely painful to me.” 
He turned as he spoke, and they proceeded in the direction of the lights 
and crowd. 

They were beginning to let off the fireworks, when Ailsa ran into the 
house to see that none of his guests remained in-doors, but in the little 
room opening to the greenhouse he found Miss Winninton. 

“ Make haste and come with me,” he said; “I will get you a place.” 

“TI would not stir out for all the fireworks in the t kingdoms, 
James, and you into the bargain,” rejoined the old lady. “ No standing 
in the night air for me, since I had the rheumatic fever. I shall remain 
where I am. But one word, James, before you go. What is this report 
that is being whispered? People say you are about to marry.” 

*‘ And for once people say right.” 

“Upon whom has your choice fallen? Upon Emily ?” 

“No. Miss Hardwick.” 

Miss Winninton fell back in her chair, and clasped her hands. “Oh, 
James!” 

“ Are you displeased at my choice—do you not approve it ?” 

“T have no right to be displeased at it, and few could disapprove of 
Mary Hardwick. But—I must speak out, James—I thought you were 
once so fervently attached to Emily Bell.” 

** So I was: passionately attached to her.” 

“ And I deemed, if any one’s love could have withstood the shocks of 
time, it was yours.” 

“ Time did not change my love,” he answered, with a shade of agita- 
tion in his voice; “ she changed it.” 

_ “Alas! I have sometimes feared so, And my little dream of romance 
is Over.” 

“Tt is. But my dear, long-tried friend, I have seen and thanked you 
for it. You thought to serve two hearts by bringing her hither; to unite 
those upon whom the ban of separation had been forced. Had that sepa- 
ration alone stood between them you would have been rewarded ; but I 
am not the less grateful for the kindness.” 

“ You have no love left for her then?” 

“‘ None : or worse than none. There is not a young lady here to-night, 
that I would not choose for my wife in preference toher. I do not know 
why this feeling should be: I only know that it exists, and I cannot 
avoid or mitigate it.” 

“ Do you think she has so completely forgotten you ?” 

_ How can you doubt it? The for her could never have been a 
difficult one.” 


Ailsa left by one door, and Miss Winninton pushed open the other, 
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which was ajar. But in passing into the greenhouse, she almost stumbled 
over Emily. 

«¢ Why—Emily ! How came you here? Did you hear my conversation 
with James Ailsa ?” 

She burst into tears, and threw herself into the old lady's arms as she 
spoke. “I heard it all—all; but not intentionally. I came into the 

nhouse, and some one, when I would have gone out, had fastened the 
Sock upon me; Ned, perhaps, for mischief. 1 could not come out this 
way and betray to you both that I was here.” 

“My poor girl!” breathed Miss Winninton, for she saw how deeply 
Emily’s feelings had been shaken. 

“ Oh, that wicked propensity for flirtation !” exclaimed the excited girl ; 
“had I never given way to it, and neglected him, whom I really loved, 
for others, how different it would have been now !” 

“ Ah, my dear, to tell the truth, I always blamed you. Few persons 
have the opportunity given them of attaching a heart such as Ailsa’s. 
But you were attracted, girl-like, by the gay plumage of Mr. Tom 
Hardwick, and other such worthless butterflies Let it be a warning 
to you, my child.” 

“ The warning has come too late,” sighed Emily, wiping the drops of 
perspiration from her brow. ‘‘ Would I had never returned here, for 
it has taken away all my hope in life.” 

“You must not take things too much to heart,” cried Miss Winninton, 
using, unconsciously, almost the very words that had once been uttered 
by Emily to Ailsa. 

“There’s a bright firework!’ exclaimed Emily, raising her hands to 
her temples. “I shall go and see them.” 

As she quitted the hall door, she encountered Ailsa. He expressed 
his surprise that she was not where every one else was, and turned to 
conduct her. 

“T went into the house to see Miss Winninton,” panted Emily: “her 
cold is bad, and she will not come out.” 

“ How did you go in then? I have been standing here, and did not 
see you.” 

“T went through the greenhouse, but some one locked it after me, so 
I could not return that way.” 

“‘T fastened the greenhouse,” he said. ‘“ Upon seeing the door open, 
I thought it safer, lest some sparks should get in and injure the plants. 
ae that is not very recently. You must have been in some time, 

mily.” 

Their eyes met, and, for a moment, neither withdrew the gaze. He 
saw that his conversation with Miss Winninton had been heard, and she 
felt that he saw it. She released his arm, and murmuring something 
about the fireworks, darted away, like a fawn, across the grass. Had she 
stood one minute longer, she would have fallen into hysterics, and sobbed 
~m his bosom, as she had done that stormy, never-to-be-forgotten 
nighi. 
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V. 

Tue day came at last on which eee ee eee 
Had she followed her own inclinations, she would have left when she first 
heard of James Ailsa’s engagement; but Miss Winninton would not per- 
mit this. It was somewhat singular, quite the result of accident, 
Ot eS eae a day as the marriage. 

“F , farewell, dear Miss Winninton,” she said, the tears running 
down her cheeks, “ and thank you for all your kindness.” 

“‘Take care how you get in, Emily,” exclaimed the surgeon, as they 
reached the coach ; “ another step. Oh, you need not laugh, Mr. Edward: 
young legs make light of such matters, but old ones like mine know that 
a bruise on the shin-bone is easier got than cured. You are sure you 
have everything, my dear? Don’t forget that you have promised us 
another visit next summer: we shall not fail to claim it.” 

She shook hands with Mr. Winninton, and bent down to kiss her 
brother. 

“Be a good boy, Edward,” she whispered, “and do all you can to 
serve Mr. and Miss Winninton, in return for their great kindness to you.” 

“J will, Emily, I will indeed,” answered the boy: “ you may tell 
mamma 60.” 

“ All right,” cried Mr. Winninton, as he closed the door with a bang. 
And the coach rolled onwards. 

Emily remained lost in thought till they came near to the Hall, when, 
aware of the festivities which had that morning taken place, she leaned 
forward and looked from the window. 

They were close upon the lodge gates, when the coach took a sudden 
swerve, to give place to a chariot-and-four which was bowling through 
them, on its way from the Hall. It contained James Ailsa and his bride. 

Before Emily was prepared for this, or could bring back her advanced 
head, her glance had encountered theirs. She bowed to them, quite un- 
conscious at the moment what she did, and they both returned it. A 
crimson blush overspread Mary’s face, but Ais remained perfectly calm. 
lig not this to convince Emily how completely he had forgotten 
_ It was but a momentary meeting. Almost as Emily looked, the car- 
riage had passed, leaving but its cloud of dust behind. The stage 
coachman, after an admiring eye given to the lost equipage, whipped up 
his horses to gain the station in time for the half-past two o’clock train, 


and Emily Bell, sinking into the darkest corner of the empty coach, 
sobbed bitterly. 
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DOWN THE OHIO. 
HIGH PRESSURE STEAM-BOATS—CINCINNATI. 
By J. W. Henaiston, Esq. 


Tue weather has suddenly become so cold, though the sun shines 
brightly, that the snow drifted in the furrows of the fields sets it at de- 
fiance. I have as abruptly skipped from within thirty miles of Boston 
to the station of the Great Western Railway in Philadelphia ; and while 
the mules are putting to the cars to run them out High-street westward 
over the Schuylkill (where the engines are waiting on the opposite 
bank), take my seat, after trying in vain to soften the rigidity of the 
baggage man, who had seized on my small carpet-bag, and insisted on 
its keeping my trunk company. This dodge I might have dodged by 
not letting it out of my hand at all while paying my fare (eleven dollars 
to Pittsburg), but I am for ever (all through a long life!) making mis- 
takes, which I find out when it is too late. 

Many younger citizens were up to this, and took their bags slily 
inside, in spite of there being no room contemplated anywhere, above or 
below, for anything larger than a monstrous reticule, or lady's carpet- 
bag, which-are, in the States, made very pretty—of velvet, silk, embossed 
leather, &c., and in very gay, bright patterns. The engines put to, 
away we go to the west—our track at starting, along the right bank of 
the Schuylkill, striking off at the upper ferry—opposite Pratt’s and the 
waterworks. A little above, I got a glimpse of Solitude, the seat of 
General Cadwallador, where once, far back, “in life’s young dream,” I 
passed many a day of pure delight with a revered friend, who then owned 
and gave its appropriate name to this sweet spot. Gone is that friend, 
and my beloved “ Solitude” has grown a large house—the scene below 
on the river quite changed—no harm in the useful world—but—one 
grows more and more solitary in the busy hum of men—new faces, new 
generations! The old covered wonderful wooden bridge, of from three 
to four hundred feet span from shore to shore, is gone too—replaced by 
the present iron suspension one ; the former only recollected, it may be, 
by the old, and never heard of by the young! 

And how do one’s remaining years fly by at railroad pace! To put 
on the break a little I am now in these very cars—to throw a few novel 
incidents into the passing year’s monotony!—not to stagnate near 
Hyde Park—no, not willingly in a Belgravia; not in a Pimlico 
Palace. Enough—I have got for my sins into the too close vicinity of 
a bunch of fast gents, who are chewing the weed, “ et cetera,” as Lady 
E. S. Wortley says, with a vigour which makes one shudder. 

Twenty miles through a tolerably well-cultivated country, the woods 
and clearings more or less frequent, brings us to the “ Great Valley,” 
across which, at Downing’s Town, runs the Brandywine Creek, famous in 
the old war for a fierce battle—at present, for turning the water-wheels of 
innumerable grist mills along its course and at Wilmington; where it 
joins the Delaware (passing Westchester on its way), running through 

tiful woods and glens—often as a boy, barefooted, with my trousers 
tucked up, have I passed the day bobbing for eels, in spots where it 
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rushes over its rocky bed in the freshets. These torrents of rain, the 
brief accompaniment of the awful thunder-gusts of American summers, 
making its clear stream muddy, and sweeping the eels down from the 
more level banks : in body of water it equals the Isis at Oxford. 

This finely-cultivated valley was settled by the Germans: they are 
the chief people to this day, and their farms the pattern farms to the 
whole state. The economy of these farms, in a double sense, would be 
well to follow in some things even in England—particularly in their 
ample barns, large enough to contain their whole crops under one roof, 
svoiding our more clumsy, inefficient stacks. Under all this vast mass of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, on one side of the barn floor, and hay and straw 
on the other, all their numerous cattle are warmly housed in winter, and 
coolly in the hot summers, when wanted. Indian corn cribs run along 
and overhang the south side of every barn, bursting with its golden 
plenty, and loved of all four-legged and two-legged animals—including 
man. Qh, sweet, beneficent, pure, wholesome grain! how does one bless 
God for sending it on earth—a standing miracle of thy care and good- 
ness! with the cocoa-nut palm for the hotter climes, conspicuous. 

I wish we would take to it more in England; it is so very good, so 
very plentiful and cheap, so very sweet and nutritious; of this was the 
unleavened bread! it is made ina minute. As mush (the polenta of 
Italy), it is eaten all over America; and how superior to oaten porridge. 
It is made, too, into cakes, bread, pies, in infinite variety. Horses and 
cattle like nothing so well; ground rough and mixed with cut straw, or 
thrown in their cribs in the cob. The grain is the favourite food of the 
feathered creation ; ground and mixed in cold water it fattens poultry, 
pigs, &c., quicker than any other grain. 

The meal, if kiln dried, keeps very well, and we might have it in any 
quantity ; but, with ourselves, the difficulty is to create a taste for it! I 
brought some home with me, and I insist on having a little mush now 
and then (cut in slices, when cold, and fried) for breakfast; but alas! 
one or two men I have tried it on, have but d—d it with faint praise ! 
Need one wonder at the Swiss or Prussians preferring their own coarse 
black bread. But I shall never get out of the “ Great Valley.” 

We skirted its southern hilly borders of woods. I looked for Fan- 
stock’s Tavern (the General Paoli), a serious, steady, thrifty man, grown 
rich more by his fine farm than his brandy, wine, or cyder. I saw him— 
his thin placid face and kind greeting—in my mind's eye, for he, nay, 
his very children (daughters) are gone, and the funny old ostler, who 
used to give my pony jin a bite of hay, gone. I was rather glad that we 
flew by, and cut short reminiscent dreamy repinings. All this country 
is either High or Low Dutch—at least their descendants—and Dutch or 
German is their domestic vernacular. They used to speak English un- 
willingly and badly. 

On a railway one can see very little of a country, but it struck me 
there was less neatness in the farms.and farming than formerly, and cer- 
tainly, in the whole length and breadth of this valley (ten or twelve 
miles by five or six), the homesteads are not more numerous, nor any of 
the surrounding woods more cleared: but these very woods have become 
more valuable. The surrounding hills, too, being of limestone, is one 
source of wealth, to build and to burn for lime, used everywhere as a 
manure. 
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I find a great difference in the comfort of the cars ; this set is very 
shabby and bad. The stove in the middle only heats the few passengers 
in its vicinity, while all the rest may freeze, as the doors and windows 
are constantly thrown open by the conductors or passengers, who amuse 
themselves travelling backwards and forwards through all the string of 
cars, gossiping. 

Lancaster, sixty miles from Philadelphia, is a fine large thriving 
town—slow and sure, quite German, with a good many Quakers. The 
country round it pleasingly undulated, and very highly cultivated; if 
anything, rather too much cleared of wood, though coal begins to be 
used as a cheaper fuel in all American towns already. 

Hereabouts, and elsewhere, I have observed attempts at cotton 
factories, encouraged by the high tariffs, to shut England out, but they 
rarely succeed; many are shut up. Even at Lowell it languishes. The 
reason is obvious cientib-chiedle are not to be had except at great 
wages, and even then it is very difficult to keep up an essential sub- 
ordination. Still on the whole they do increase, particularly their iron- 
works and foundries for stoves and steam-engines, for which there is a 
constant great demand. 

An apology.for a turnpike-road runs from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
on which forty years ago were seen the Conostoga waggons, of eight 
horses each, two abreast, famous for their size and the careful economy 
of the teams and their appointments. These waggons supplied the in- 
terior of the state as far as Harrisburg, the capital, on the Susquehanna ; 
but, like ourselves, the railways have upset all the old slow conveyances. 
I looked in vain for a Conostoga waggon, though I dare say they still 
exist on those tracks of this vast state, remote from the railway stations, 
on their rough primitive roads, and through hundreds of miles of still 
virgin forests. 

Some distance beyond Lancaster, the railway skirting or running 
through a wild woody country, we suddenly came upon the steep banks 
of a considerable river, and crossed a very bold and feeble wooden bridge, 
evidently not a bit stronger than could be helped, with no sort of rail or 
parapet—all nothing, when one gets used to it. We passed many such 
beyond the capital, approaching the spurs of the mountains. 

The view across the river to the westward, coming in on the Susque- 
hanna, is beautiful—a grand smiling valley, in which Harrisburg rejoices. 
One cannot imagine a finer site; but even here I overheard conversa- 
tions about unhealthiness! One is puzzled to account for this mysterious 
miasma, which seems to take possession of all the finest, most habitable 
spots ; and yet here is a bold, rocky, very open country: hills and dales 
in profusion on every side—rocks of limestone and slate breaking out on 
the banks, the woods, and in the very meadows. 

We remained but a few minutes in the suburbs of the town at the 
station to change carriages (for a better set), so that I saw little of it. 
It is a large place, but not increasing rapidly. The governor and as- 
sembly of any one state seem to have very little influence in any of the 
small quiet United States seats of government. Since this railway, 
however, they are going ahead ; and paper, iron, and tin factories in- 
crease—if I can at all judge by the various tall chimneys I saw 
smoking. 
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Northward, among these romantic hills, on the upper branches of this 
noble stream, lies Campbell’s “Wyoming.” One might look in vain 
for such a spot as he has drawn it; indeed, for the essential truth and 
vigour of euch tales, the poet should himself have walked these woods 
and have witnessed the lives of the Indians and the . ye settlers. 

Before I quit this part of the state, a word a@ propos of the 
excellent economy of their barns, their farm-yards, where their cattle 
luxuriate in the severe winters in the sun up to their knees in straw, 
with fodder scattered about for their mid-day's amusement—that is, the 
toppings and strippings of the corn-stalks, which growing from eight to 
twelve feet high, sends out its beautiful and vigorous leaves by the yard ; 
these and the stalk, when dried, form excellent food—indeed, the stalk 
when in its full sap and vigour is as juicy and as sweet as the sugar-cane, 
which it a good deal resembles, and not a doubt would make sugar pro- 
fitably, if the corn itself were not still better and more solidly profitable. 
This is called fodder when dried, and in the south is more relied on to 
feed their cattle, where grass and hay is more scarce. 

Thus on the sunny side of these immense stone barns is the warm 

lour, in common bor the whole farm stock: cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry, all in a state of delightful familiarity ; the cocks and hens 
perched on the cows’ backs occasionally, or feeding under their feet, all 
enjoying themselves. One might indeed call it a really “ happy family,” 
had not that pleasant designation become so odious from the specimens in 
a wire cage which still takes up its stand at our National Gallery ! 

But there is a broadcast plenty, a freeness from want or hunger both 
for man and beast, which makes up the chief charm of this country life, 
which joined to a wise prudence, albeit quite animal, and excessively 
dull, in-doors and out, makes great part of Pennsylvania a good com- 
pound Dutch and Quaker Arcadia. Not but that they have their gay 
“* frolics” occasionally : their “ quiltings,” their “ apple-butter stirrings,” 
and “corn-husking” frolics, in autumn and winter, when all the valley 
or neighbourhoods meet for five miles round, and feast and laugh, and 
“bestow their tediousnesses,” and ‘don’t go home till morning.” On 
these occasions occur those ‘‘ bundlings” ay see: heard of. 

But what is most to be admired in the true American farming, is the 
perfect knowledge of grandfather, father, and sons (for hired servants are 
very rare) of a they have to do; and it is done in the very best 
way, whether with the axe, the plough, the hoe, or the scythe. They 
have, too,a spice of the Swiss in their sharp thrift, and as good shots 
with the rifle; and go beyond them in riches of every kind, and a con- 
“—o bluntness of manner not particularly engaging to us strangers. 

n the country parts of America churches are rare; all the world are 
Dissenters of some shade or other ; they ride miles of a Sunday to their 
meeting-houses, where may be seen, perhaps, fifty horses, hitched to the 
trees or fences; and a dozen or two of their light carts or waggons, all 
pry | care of themselves outside, while the congregation, if Quaker, 
are silently waiting (covered) for the spirit to move some one ; if Ger- 
man or mixed, a Lutheran or Calvinist extempore service ; but there is 
no sort of acrimony of sect ; out of the four walls nobody talks of beliefs, 
no matter what it is. Often there is a great mixture of creeds under one 
roof, as a matter of convenience. Even the Quakers have grown less 
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rigid. The rims of their hats shrink perceptibly, and buttons abound. 
Here (and it really is refreshing) gentility is unknown, unheard of ; the 

rest creature, if hired, eats at the same table, and is quite on a 
familiar footing at once, from the wilds of Connemara, our own street- 
sweepers, or the organ-boy of Savoy—if any such should have the luck 
or the address to find his way over—and persevere out of the sea-board 
cities, into the interior: all I now say holds good more or less in all the 
northern partly-cleared states, when from the vastness of the space ; and, 
though America has a grand total of near 25,000,000, still the country 
population is very thinly scattered, and hands and labour always welcome. 

Then again, while the men are in the fields or woods, the women 
attend to the household concerns, milk the cows (no man ever does), 
attend to their verfect dairies, which are always over pure springs, 
and called “ spring-houses.” No matter how rich, there is seldom or 
ever a hired maid ; and if there is, ten to one she instantly merges into 
one of themselves, or becomes shortly their sister-in-law. In all this 
perfect economy, perfect plenty, and progress to well-being and wealth, 
there is but one neglect—there is no garden, beyond a few poorly-raised 
vegetables, thongh each farm has a fine adiek of apples, peaches, and 
cherries ; but the men have no idea of, or time for, horticulture. Pota- 
toes are fine, and in great plenty; but few turnips, or beans, or peas, 
and never in their fields: there are very few sheep, fewer pastures ; no 
downs or commons of any kind, on this side of those rolling prairies of 
the far west ; thence, apart from the grandeur of their woods and rivers, 
American scenery is very formal, indeed ugly wherever settlers meddle 
with it, from the constant post and rail divisions of the fields, or by still 
uglier worm fences, and, in the newer farms, the stumps of trees; the 
absence of anything like a park, or a lawn, or a flower-garden, at or 
near their houses, which, in turn, are much inferior to their barns in 
size, often in good looks and construction; the richest farmers, perhaps, 
living in a small log or frame-house, while his barn is of stone, towering 
two stories above his very humble roof; a sensible proud humility ; for 
all his riches are comprised in the grand barn and farm-yard, and there 
is wisely concentred all his care, industry, and attention. 

As to mind, the amenities, accomplishments, and elegancies of life, 
they would only enfeeble, and do mischief here ; and who expects it? 
In our dear old England we are eaten up by gentility—enfeebled by it 
—bored by it: we are so excessively genteel, that we are forced to be 
rude to each other ; and can by no accident ever be natural and sincere 
(in or out of the country), so much afraid are we of each other’s hair- 
splitting pretensions to caste and fashion! I have, of course, the highest 
respect and consideration for our ‘ten thousand” small pretenders at the 
heels of the ton, expectant ; but what is one to say of our really great 
people in high places, who guide us, and their very fashionable followers 
and creatures, who, to a man, are so very good-for-nothingly exquisite, that 
they disdain to do their official duties decently, or condescend to be suffi- 
ciently vulgar to know, or be at all alive to, anything that is going on 
about them in the world, beyond the trifling West-end exclusive circle ? 
But how pains-taking and truly industrious in their trifling !—in the 
shape or speed of a horse—in the importance of a particular club, the 
Opera, or French play, or French dish—or the sublime impossibility of 
12 
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a ball at the Palace! Oh, England! Oh, my country! what are your 
ships like—what, your sailors—your poor fishermen and your shores ?— 
what of our one river, and of our one city, flooded with idle luxury, dirt, 
and ten thousand conflicting abuses and abominations ?—but, hold!—I 
am offered some indifferent apples, at six cents a piece, at the station. 

Seven or eight miles beyond Harrisburg we come to the spurs of the 
hills closing in, and cross the Susquehanna towards the Alleghany moun- 
tains along the track of the Juniata river ; one of its romantic tributaries. 

We now ascend along the valley on its right bank, and pass through 
a string of new towns, with many odd names, all going more or less 
ahead; these names are not of much moment ; but there was Rockville, 
Cove, Duncannon, Aqueduct, Miller's Town, Tuscarora, Mexico, Miflin, 
Lewistown, M‘Vey, Newton Hamilton, Hans Valley, Mill Creek, and 
Huntingdon, the most considerable, and a large town. 

As we proceed, our inclines grow more and more elevated—the hills 
on each side swelling into mountains—sometimes the railway crossing 
rapid deep creeks rushing to the river far below us in the glen, over 
viaduct bridges very boldly thrown across—the scenery all along beauti- 
ful—growing more wild and grand in forest and steep valleys and gorges 
every ten miles; our course often skirting the slope of the hills with 
abrupt precipices above and below us. It went often to my heart to see 
the noble pines on each side felled (many wantonly !), and laying felled 
in their pride, and rotting—in every stage of decomposition—some again 
but lately cut in all their green glories—would ‘ make a mast for some 
tall admiral’s ship !” 

After all, man destroys more than he creates! Look at these giants of the 
forest! and look at his little miserable frame-houses made of some few of 
them he has sawed, and tacked up in their villages on the river banks !—but 
night shuts out this horrid awful destruction, and these glorious wilds to- 
—— in due time we arrive at Holidaysburg, on a branch of the 

pruce river and Beaver Dam Creek—itself a fine large stream of per- 
haps ten thousand-horse power. I forgot to say that we crossed and re- 
crossed the Juniata more than once on our way ; and finally, beyond 
Huntingdon, to the right bank, striking into the steeper narrow valley 
of the Spruce Creek. 

One may imagine the peculiar beauties of this kind of wild forest and 
mountain scenery in summer, when these cool shades and retreats are so 
grateful—but we had nothing but snow and ice for it—the cold most 
bitter—we all sat latterly in a torpid state, except the few thawed indi- 
viduals piled on each other round the stove. 

At a junction station-house and hotel, a mile beyond Holidaysburg 
(a growing town), we were to sup and sleep ; to be shifted next morn- 
ing to the cars of the next following train. 

Too happy to warm our fingers and toes, or for any sort of change, I 
was quite insensible to having gained nothing by being a day in advance, 
except a very scrambling Backwood sort of supper (it was past mid- 
night), and a three hours’ attempt to sleep in a very frigid bed, which de- 
fied my puny efforts, laughed at my miseries (a /a Dickens), and handed 
me over without concern to the tender mercies of the man and lantern 
at four o’clock—in midnight darkness—to dress and get up a provisionary 
appetite for very tough beefsteaks, mountain and torrent stale bread, 
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and some pure Mocha—into which the torrent had surely broken, before 
it boiled and filled our cups at five o’clock—when the passengers just 
arrived helped us to “ do justice to the meal.” Now, to sup at one and 
breakfast at five is not at all a bad contrivance—for the tavern-keepers ! 
—so, having paid my dollar and a half for this pleasing arrangement, 
and comfortable lodging—I once more ascended the cars; and after a 
pleasant search (all the seats occupied within 33 deg. of Fahrenheit, or 
any heat), I made a lodgement, in the comfortable draught of the door ; 
truly, it was Hobson’s choice; and never shall I forget the ascent and 
descent of the Alleghanies! the weather each twelve hours growing more 
intensely cold. It was the middle of December, and perfectly natural ; 
but still people would insist on the extreme mildness of the winters for 
these last twelve years all over America! and that there would be no 
frost and snow to signify before Christmas certainly; pendant icicles 
everywhere commented on the impertinence. 

Our way lay up the pass of the Spruce Creek by the steep mountain 
side—precipices to the right—but thick woods and noble trees would 
catch the cars if they went off the rail; so we couldn’t fall far, and our 
pace upwards was not too swift, perhaps twelve or fifteen miles an hour. 
At one spot we came to a stand-still ; overhung by a crag of most 
superb slates in such exuberance breaking themselves out, a few tons had 
just shot down across our way, and local navvies were clearing them off for 
us—a thousand tons, loosened, threatened us over head—this was an 
escape we were not a bit thankful for, but grumbled at the stoppage ; 
for my part, I tried to calculate what such a hill of noble slate slabs 
would be worth at one of our artificial stone-yards on the New-road, 
Marylebone ! but it was impossible. Near me sat a most pretty, pre- 
cocious, independent young lady, who kept up a loud incessant gabble 
(going home from some large boarding-school, highly finished, with her 
brother) with a Pittsburg practitioner, just introduced. Good Heavens! 
what stuff did these two talk; but the only singular part of it was the 
scandal, of who and who were courting—who pretty and ugly —mixed 
with the grave disquisition of trite mundane things! Politics, and finally 
pills ; where the brother ventured to cut in.. The Pittsburg man, who 
was absurdly gallant (though a married man), being a great philosopher, 
declaring aloud, that it was essential to humbug his patients very often, 
and give them bread pills. 

All this was really only remarkable from its crudeness, its excessive 
affectation, and in the girl, unbecoming forwardness and boldness. 

We are always talking of American domestic manners ; differing, after 
all, little from our own, except in this loud, bold, unbecoming affecta- 
tion in all the genteel world of their cities. So, too, it already besets 
their country towns, and one is stunned by it, and made sick up the in- 
clined planes of this grand ridge of “blue mountains !” Not the cold, 
the snow, these noble pines, these virgin solitudes, can stop it! We had 
arrived at the first engine-house; the locomotives taken off, and endless 
ropes winding up sharp inclines through these beautiful woods. Some 
of us got out, and walked along or ran up ahead, to get unbenumbed. 
The doctor and the young lady, still talking for a wager—and for the 
amusement of a considerable circle round the stove. 

I should observe, that long prior to this recent railway, acanal on our 
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track traversed this state to the west, and climbs these mountains not far 
from us on the opposite side of this pass, to Pittsburg. 

These inclines (I think in all six engine-stations, three on each side) 
are very tedious. In the summer the ramble across on foot, no matter 
how slow (about a walking pace), would have been delightful ; but now 
the cold was too great—we were forced back into the cars out of the 
cutting winds. At length we got down on the western side, and were 
once more taken on by the locomotive. 

As in all mountain passes, fine dashing streams rise and rush down on 
both sides. So here we left the Spruce river on the east side, and the 
Loyalhanna on the west rushes under our crossing viaduct—a tributary 
to the Monongahela. 

In a wild spot (Lockport?) on the western side, we at length came, 
towards sunset, to the provisiona? board-shed terminus, still forty miles 
short of Pittsburg; and here we all scrambled out, and scrambled into half 
a dozen four-horsed stages, drawn up waiting for us. It snowed at inter- 
vals, the cold intense, and I really pitied some of the women and chil- 
dren—bewildered at the “depot” among the baggage, and under the 
horses’ feet. All in confusion worse confused—-everybody sauve qui 
peut, rushing to the stages, in or out of turn ; the fear being, among the 
more knowing, that the lag-lasts would have to ride outside. 

We ail know what an American stage is! Inside or out, they are 
the most stupid, detestable contrivances ever imagined. Inside I thought 
I should have been frozen, though packed close on each other ; they hold 
nine, but eleven got in, and the leathern curtains only mock you with the 
idea of warmth or shelter from the cuttibg blast. My teeth chattered, my 
limbs trembled; millions of deaths occur with ten times less suffering 
than that of this wretched purgatory of twenty-eight miles. As to our 
luggage, it might come on, or be pitched into the Loyathanna, which 
was meandering somewhere about, getting frozen like ourselves. But 
what must have been the feelings (or no feelings) of the drivers, and a 
few stray unfortunates who had to sit outside during that abominable 
drive! The jolting, though enough to dislocate one’s limbs, was a kind 
of pleasure—and yet, oh! outside I could hear them laughing! pulling 
up at various wayside taverns for a dram—ay, it couldn’t be too strong! 
And the horses, always good and fast, tore us along with glee, thinking, 
poor things, of their stable and their corn. I’m not sure, but think the 
same set took us a full trot the whole distance. 

1 instinctively ran for it, and got into the last twelve mile rail-cars 
along the right bank of the Monongahela down to Pittsburg, where we 
arrived near midnight in a torpid state. - But what I suffered from cold 
further down the Ohio this winter makes all this mild initiation a mere 
matter of moonshine. An hour in a fierce snow-storm, hunting out our 
bags and age, and a mile ride in an open omnibus, for twenty-five 
cents, to the Monongahela Hotel, was yet not the “deeper still” reserved 
for my crude inexperience—I was now a mummy, but I had yet to be 
unro ° 
Well, this large soot-begrimed (worse than London), black, brick town, 
was now clothed in a pure white frozen mantle; indeed, natives and pas- 
sengers were equally astonished at this extreme and sudden severity. 
Stoves were red hot (coals are here just as at Newcastle, and the town is 
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a coarser Birmingham)—but, how ever resolve to mount the long cold 
corridors, and seek one’s icy bedroom !—Well, all sufferings. great and 
small, have their pleasures—by the contrast of intermission. I was alive 
and lively next morning, and rambled about the town in the snow. 

Pittsburg is in a most beautiful situation at the confluence of the 
Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, on a flat peninsula, under the fine 
picturesque hills of the Monongahela on the east side; to the west, in 
Ohio, all is comparatively flat near the town, though distant hills appear; 
and, altogether, it is a t SuawrP eae country. Both these rivers are large, 
and navigable a long way upwards, and form at the point at the south 
end of the streets of the suburbs—the great Ohio. Large handsome 
bridges, on the iron suspension plan, cross both rivers to the centre of 
the town; while on the east side, on the Monongahela, some forty or fifty 
Ohio steamers lay at the wide sloping strand, with their noses on shore ; 
no need of anchors, or particular wharves. Nor is the west side of the 
town without its boats on the Alleghany river. 

The whole town is an iron one; up and down every street the largest 
warehouses are filled with thousands of iron-cast stoves of every possible 
form (and in- execrable bad taste as to ornament), the pavements are 
encumbered by them, and pots, pans, boilers, ploughshares, and all the 
useful family of hardware is in coarse profusion—for as yet they have not 
come to the more delicate branches of knives, scissors, razors, aud highly- 
polished things; but steel tools are excellent, and of handy forms and 
variety, exceeding our ingenuity—axes, chisels, hammers, saws, planes, 
vices, files, rabbets, &c., and I could have loaded myself with varieties and 
improvements, which our more stupid mechanics and tradesmen never 
have hit on yet! Those ingenious contrivances extend to farming imple- 
ments, aud useful novelties of other descriptions. Our hardware people 
should travel! so should our stupid tailors and shoemakers, whom I have 
watched not advancing one single step in forty years! Even in harness 
they beat us—in wood, in leather, in iron. In the purely ornamental 
they may sin against simplicity and good taste more than our tradesmen 
—but not much—while it is made up for by their practical, useful, handy, 
ingenious contrivances, which in England, from father to son, is never 
dreamt of ! 

Who but must be aware of this, crossing from the Boulvarts, or Rue 
de Rivoli, to Regent-street, or from Boston to Piccadilly? It is not 
what one may see shine in a few families among us—a few shops, a few 
things, very exquisite in their way—but what is diffused throughout the 
land, and in everybody’s hands, making the million intelligent ! 

I was very proud of our superb show at our half of our World’s Fair ; 
but china, plate, glass, jewellery, pianos, silks, and ten thousand super- 
fluous elegancies in which the French rival us (often beat us), should not 
set aside the more valuable and useful! in things of daily use, that we 
want every minute; we, too, who pride ourselves on the practical and 
useful ! 

Pittsburg is already a large and populous city, of an immense trade in 
iron, doing business on a great scale, full of foundries (many on the 
opposite shore, under the steep hills), casting and manufacturing steam- 
boat boilers, funnels, and woot Heer for all the thousands of steam-boats 
on all these great western waters (the other chief manufactories bemg at 
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Wheeling, Louisville, and Cincinnati), the demand increasing every 
year. Perhaps this one branch (and mill cog-wheels) may be considered 
as of the most consequence; and it is brought to great perfection in 
high-pressure engines, with which all the boats are fitted—open on the 
main deck, the great cabin fore and aft variously divided in saloons, state 
cabins, &c., being supported before the paddle-boxes on stanchions—all 
open on deck—the centre up to the axle of the wheels occupied by the 
furnaces, boilers, cylinders, and pistons, which work horizontally (nearly), 
with double-hinged arms, direct to the axle behind the boilers, which, 
ranged in pairs, of cylinder-shape, too, of perhaps seven feet diameter, 
and twenty-five feet length, are placed horizontally on a brickwork 
platform on the deck. 

All the boats have two great funnels over the fire-grates. Coal (which 
is in the cheapest abundance, cropping out in many spots along the Ohio, 
and requiring hardly more labour to get at than a common stone quarry 
at the water-side) is burned all down the river, and would be continued, 
as much the better fuel and more economical, up and down the Missis- 
sippi, but that they cannot afford to take up so much of their freight 
with it, having other deck cargo; and even on the Ohio, rather put in at 
various coal depédts as they come up and down, than encumber their 
decks with it too much at a time. 

These immense boats draw astonishingly little water—loaded to the 
‘* guards,” that is almost level with the deck itself, only from four to five 
feet—with perhaps fifteen hundred or two thousand tons, and towering 
on the water twenty feet high, perhaps sixty broad, and two hundred 
feet long. All carry passengers as well as cargo. Their tables, saloons, 
servants, state cabins, &c., are much in the same way as on the eastern 
sea-board. 

One of these fine boats, ready to start, I watched from the parlour- 
window of the hotel, sorely perplexed whether to go on board at once, or 
run the risk of the river closing entirely by remaining a day longer; for 
already I saw, when on the north side of the town, the Alleghany river 
filled with floating ice, though the Monongahela (the larger, and coming 
from the south) was as yet free; indeed, the thing was so very rare that. 
nobody would believe the river below could be closed; however, the 
intense cold ought to have made them suspect it ; besides, at hotels they 
are never anxious to get you away, so I suffered this boat, the mail, to 
depart, not without doubts as to the morrow, which certain recollected 
sage maxims reinforced very uncomfortably. 

In ordinary weather many boats come and go every day, and there is 
no sort of difficulty about a passage ; in such weather, still snowing, and 
freezing great , walking about was not pleasant, and to observe 
minutely, difficult. The entrance of a canal in the north-east suburb, 
and its locks, gates, &c., in ruins, might be traced to railroads casting 
their shadows before (for us English-Pennsylvania stockholders!), and 
beyond them, on the more elevated banks, I could see where all the town 
came from, in the still busy and extensive brick-yards, kilns, &c. 

There is not an essential thing that nature has not provided them with 
here in a rich abundance on the spot. Thus do the Americans every- 
where start with unheard-of advantages, and all the painfully, expen- 
sively, and slowly acquired knowledge of England and of Europe. If I 
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wonder at all, I begin to wonder rather at the many faults, evils, and 
ignorances they have perpetuated among themselves, with no possible 

reason or excuse. But I must be off; it is too cold to moralise ; and, 
the boat is about to start (next day), the ice floes and flakes inéreased, 
so that the report comes that great difficulty is found in ascending the 
river from below at all; and when we got below the town, fairly in the 
Ohio, we found it full of ice grating harshly at our sides, and, though 
not yet packed much, looking rather ominous ; far as the eye could catch 
down the reaches, a devious serpentine course starting for the first sixty 
miles in a north-west direction, wandering away from the point we aim 
at—the south and Cincinnati—which is, by the river, distant five hun- 
dred miles, but, as the crow flies, only about three hundred. The current 
running three or four miles an hour, and our speed, in spite of having to 
cut through the thickening detached ice, about ten miles. 

The boat’s stem is iron-shod, with plates of iron to guard the bows, and 
yet there is some danger of the ice cutting through! The captain, a 
good-natured, jolly fellow, with a very red face, has a hard time of it ; up 
night and day, though he has a pilot; for the river has many shoals in 
the middle, near the shores, and often shifting, so that it requires all 
their intimacy with every reach, every landmark, aud turn (when one 
bank has to be crossed over to or left), to avoid grounding. 

The excessive severity of the cold, felt more and more away from any 
shelter, makes keeping the deck a duty only possible to strong men 
inured to a very rough life. 

The roughest Kentuckians and severe "Kansas colts on board couldn’t 
stand it, even for a walk on the roof-deck, or round the guards, but kept 
snug in the fore smoking-cabin round the red-hot stove ; the windows in 
front crowded by those who preferred looking down the river. 

This fore cabin is directly over the boilers, and I confess I never felt 
quite easy there, though I got pretty well hardened to it before I got 
down to New Orleans. When there is a blow up, it is this fore part 
and its contents that suffers; the saloon more behind, particularly the 
ladies’ end at the stern, almost always escaping ; but, in spite of the 
terrific accounts which often reach us in England of these blowings up, 
it is remarkable how little notice or fear it creates among those who are 
used to it. They never seem to give it a thought ; to enjoy their cigars, 
two-thirds of the men were constantly crammed over this crater of their 
floating Vesuvius, some never stirring night or day, except to eat and 
visit the barber’s shop, for ten and twenty-five cent drams at the bar, or 
have their beards trimmed. In this “shop” all the men wash of a 
morning, gratis ; two or three basins and a jack-towel or two serves ex- 
cellently well for seventy or a hundred—but there all luxury ends unpaid 
for, extra. Fast gents get their boots polished at the rate of ten cents 
the pair, which, too, is the expected fee for lifting your portmanteau into 
your particular state room when put on board, and again when put out 
on deck ; in short, all down to the south, and along the slave margin, a 
copper cent is never touched or heard of ; nothing less, for the least 
thing, than silver—the fivepenny-bit or piccayune, and the dime or ten 
cent piece ; even in the markets the cheapest vegetables, &c., are put 
into piccayune or dime tiny heaps or bunches. If a beggar should accost 
you (and such things are, though rare), you cannot offer less than silver, 
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and you may make it the Irish “tinpenny, good luck to you,” without 
being thought at all too generous. In all my long journey I found no 
use whatever for a few loose cents I happened to have about me when I 
left Philadelphia, so I threw them into my trunk to await. my return to 
the northern states ; indeed, I felt ashamed of them, though a handsome 
coin, and had some horrid thoughts of committing them to the deep in 
the Mississippi, slily at night ; for the bare possession of them (unless I 
could have pretended as a et and passed myself off as a curious 
virtuoso and numismatic philosopher) implied danger of losing caste ; 
most especially with all the Uncle Toms. 

Our meals were included in our very moderate fare (six dollars to Cin- 
cinnati) ; but after dinner, and after our iced muddy water (no wine or 
beer by any chance whatever, or any kind of spirit out of the barber’s 
shop and bar), the darky waiters brought us indifferent apples, for private 
amusement, at a piccayune a sem 

By day, and round the saloon stoves, even with the thermometer at 
zero, we did pretty well; but the nights were: one long waking spell of 
freezing misery, the icy blast whistling through in a thorough draught— 
it rivalled the intense suffering in the stage. Meantime, as we literally 
ploughed our way down, the ice grew more and more solid, in some 
places closing across the river, and then came a tremendous grinding as 
we bored through it, the wheels sending great blocks and masses of the 
ice on the guard at the opening behind the paddle-boxes, mixed with 
logs, limbs, and roots of trees, which had to be cleared off every now and 
then. 1 more than once wondered such logs, and such thick, ponderous 
pieces of ice, did not break the wheels to pieces. 

We stopped at several towns going along, to land or take off pas- 
sengers. It is wonderful how handy these boats are, and how well 
handled. Taking the requisite sweep of the river, they round to, and 
gently put their bows to the clay bank, when a thick plank is put out, 
people go and come, and we are off. In this way we got coal on board, 
the second night, at an active, increasing place, and great coaling depét 
in Ohio, Pomeroy. Here we met the Pittsburg, fellow-steamer, coaling, 
too, on her way up, giving us no great hopes of reaching Cincinnati—and 
her chances of reaching Pittsburg were still more slender; in fact, she 
didn’t—frozen in fast, fifty miles below it. 

Ours was a capital boat, the Keystone State, Captain Stone, a clever 
fellow, and, as I have said, wide awake, freezing on es roof at the wheel- 
house night and day, or we should have been caught, the thermometer 
seven degrees below zero, out of the wind. But I anticipate, Pomero 
being about half-way, and opposite Kentucky. Both banks are studded 
all the way down with thriving towns and villages, all interesting enough 
in their abrupt history. 

But what I most regretted was, not seeing this noble river, its beauti- 
ful banks and woods in all their charms, at any season but this, All is 
now one monotonous white ; not a leaf; the few houses and farms hardly 
discernible ; not a thing moving ; the cattle all under cover, and man at 
his fireside. But what can stop a Yankee pedlar, and his two-horse light 
waggon ?—and lo! we saw one creeping along a track through a wood, 
on his way to the various out-of-sight farms and villages. 

Charming conical wooded hills skirt the Ohio its whole length—the 
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state of Ohio on the right, and Virginia on the left ; succeeding Pennsyl- 
vania on the bend where the river, in its tortuous vagaries, turns once 
more to the south. 

We pass under a curiously bold iron suspension-bridge at Wheeling, 
where the Virginia bank is much higher than on the Ohio side ; so, to 
avoid trouble and expense, the bridge is made slanting-“ dicular,” de- 
scending into Ohio state, and meant to allow of the tallest steamer funnels 
to pass under close to the Virginian side. It was a very close shave with 
us, and is still too low for some of the larger boats. There is some 
grumbling about this mistake. “The long and the short of it is,” says 
the skipper, ‘they must cut their funnels shorter.” Of course, the bridge 
looks very ugly, but is, I suppose, as good as if on a level ; but the ’cute 
architect surely forgot about the rising and falling of the river many feet ! 
and only calculated the frequency of the boats being forced to get new 
funnels—they are so soon burnt out! Apropos, the expense of these boats 
in this cheap country is enormous; a medium-sized one from Pittsburg 
to New Orleans (and I am not sure if back again) costs her owner in 
wages, wear and tear, coals and wood, wharf dues, &c., five thousand 
dollars! One may judge how profitable the freights must be to make 
anything out of it, reckoning passengers and all, numerous as they 
always are. 

Kentucky (looking, I often think, more inviting than the Ohio side) 
succeeds Virginia on our left, all’ the rest of the way to Cincinnati, 
which city we reached, happily, on the third day at noon ; and well we 
might be glad of it, for the last twenty-four hours our boat has been 
often cutting through the solid ice, hard enough to have borne a horse, 
often obliging us to ease the engine, to back, to manceuvre, and go at it 
again, at the risk of cutting through the bows entirely, for they were found 
very near it! half the wheel floats broken, and the boat much damaged 
along the water-line : in a word, we had not long taken our place among 
the other steamers at the strand in front of the city, before the whole 
were frozen in immovable; but not before one or two of the outsiders 
were crushed. 

After all we have heard of this famous western city, I am utterly dis- 
appointed in itself, and in its looks, from the river. But it is too exces- 
sively cold to look at anything ; a few hack carriages trotted down, and 
I jumped into one, as the shortest way to find a hotel and shelter of 
some kind. I really thought my fingers and toes would be frozen before 
we got to the Broadway Hotel close by, in the Broadway-street. Never 
was anything more dismal: the sun shining brilliantly, not a cloud, and 
not a soul in the streets—indeed, for a day or two, nobody went out of 
doors not forced to, and then at.a full run. All the hotels and boarding- 
houses full of travellers, unable to get either up or down, Te it 
was said, great numbers of gamblers and scamping loafers, who make a 
good thing of going up and down these rivers in the steam-boats. Thus 
pent up here, and ahead desperate by their honest expenses, they were 
spoken of as very unwelcome customers ; and not a few of them, if one 
might judge by their queer exteriors, had taken up their quarters at this 
same hotel ; but as I never play cards, and don’t mean to walk out at 
night, nor day either, with the thermometer below zero ten or twelve 
degrees, I need care nothing about them. Still there was the universal 
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printed caution on my door about keeping one’s bedroom door locked, 
and nobody accountable for robberies. 

The usual discomforts of American hotels are nothing in summer, but 
here I have them in full force. I should much prefer a stable, even 
without straw (and with a stove), to the sitting-room in this hotel ; one 
of the best here, and only second to Burnet’s, which is an immense pile, 
but in an out-of-the-way street, while this is in the centre of all the 
stir and fashion of the town, and pretty close to the river—but, indeed, 
the stove is surrounded by a rough lot, with all their amenities and damp 
accompaniments. ‘To read, or write, or converse, all equally impossible, 
so I walk from one room to another, look in at the barber’s and bar- 
room, and out at the windows; a desperate Kentuckian rides daringly 
down the street, and some boys have established a slide on the pave- 
ment. 

Cincinnati is considered the queen of the Ohio, the wonder of the 
American medium western world, and it is a large brick-built city, of a 
hundred and sixty thousand souls, not badly placed below some nice hills 
on an elevated flat, where the river (here, and all along, about half a mile 
wide) makes a bold bend opposite the Licking river, in Kentucky, which 
has its large town of Covington on one side, and Newton on the other, 
skirted by very picturesque wooded hills behind them; I think it much 
the prettiest side of the two, for the city people here won’t let their 
nearest hills alone, but are cutting into them, roads, levels, brick-yards, 
&c., so that already they are ugly in bare clay and earth faces, and their 
fine woods already cut down. 

The streets are wide, but except this Broadway, not wide enough, 
and crossed, as usual, at right angles; a canal, which runs up the valley 
of Mill Creek, skirts the northern suburb, the Jocks opening on the 
river. 

There are a good many handsome churches, meeting-houses, halls, 
hotels, assembly-rooms, asylums, and other public buildings, including a 
theatre; some of the private houses are very handsome, and all are on a 
large scale, and at high rents, with the usual proportion of frame-houses 
at the extremities of the older streets, which are planted with trees (the 
plane-tree, horse-chesnut, locust, and maple). In the suburbs are a good 
many manufactories, and the smoke as dense nearly as in London; some, 
however, shut up, others in ruins; showing a constant change even in 
comparatively recent speculations. In Third-street, and near the Broad- 
way, I saw what was Mrs. Trollope’s* bazaar (always a failure) ; it has 
been long since occupied as an occasional lecture-room, and divided off 
into an apothecary’s shop, and other stores. The facade is still com- 
pens handsome, in the modern Gothic, in spite of the immense 

rick buildings, as hotels and stores, which have since sprung up each 
side of it. She left it, I dare say, the largest building in the street; but 
even Mrs. Trollope is forgotten—few recollect who built it, or for what 
purpose ; and no attempt at a bazaar succeeded it. 

This is the season of balls. The Firemen and Germans are adver- 
tising @ envi. Other amusements seem scarce, even when the weather 
relaxes a little. The town is badly lit; and even the men are afraid to 
go out at night, except in parties and armed. Several citizens are men- 
tioned in the papers as missing most mysteriously ! 
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Our evening lounge for idlers (and the whole town is now forced to 
be idle) is the evening auction marts, where every conceivable thing is 
sold—if it comes up to the price expected! Books, pictures for farmers 
and log-houses, clothing, &c. Ido not go, nor to the theatre. Shut 
up in this way one finds some other amusement. The place is full of 
French bag’s-men, or adventurers, up from New Orleans, or down fresh 
from Paris. Here is one who has been here some time with a venture 
of pictures for this market; but they won’t sell, and he is forced to try it 
on by the hammer. Every night when he returns from the sale he is 
loud in bad English, interlarded with French, against “ Dis stupide 
peoples, good for nutting but make de pig and de dollare! dis sacré 
Porkopolis! Vell, sare, nevare was some peoples like dis stupide! what 
is, but canaille !” 

Some one slily said : 

“Do you go armed, mounseer? there’s a lot of queer chaps about; 
they might upset you, and borrow your porte monnoie !” 

At this the Frenchman looked fierce. 

“Vat is upset? Sall borrou. I nevare am fraid of chap yet, bri- 
gand! [I sall knock him wid dis poignard !” 

* Ay, but what if five or six trip up your heels?” 

** My heel! Ah! let come five, six—I knock him all, au diable; 
sacré canaille !” 

On the third day, now near Christmas, the streets begin to show 
some signs of life, as the wind is less fierce. I walked down to the 
strand or water-side, where all the river steamers lay touching the shore. 
There are no stone or planked wharves, or slips of any kind, at any of the 
Ohio or Mississippi towns—they are unnecessary. 

I counted about thirty-five of these great steamers, all frozen in as 
fast as if set in so much granite; one was broken in two, and several 
more or less damaged by the surging of the drifting blocks of ice before 
they finally closed completely across; under this rugged mass (not unlike 
the Alpine glaciers) the river rushes on its way, eager to dash the 
superincumbent stratum into fragments once more, on the first symptoms 
of a thaw. Thousands of people are already on the ice, waggons, carts, 
trucks, and men on horseback, crossing to Covington and Kentucky, all 
the more eagerly on business, as everything has been suspended between 
the two shores, and there is generally an active intercourse between the 
towns. 

I, too, walked over to Kentucky among the crowd, the sun shining 
brightly ; and meant to have looked at Covington (a town of three or 
four thousand inhabitants, called a city), and I might have crossed the 
ice at the mouth of the Licking river, where three or four steamers were 
frozen in, and had a closer look at Newton, a smaller town, with a good 
many steam-forges, foundries, and manufactories, but I found the cold 
too much for me; and everything six inches deep in snow was not at all 
inviting for an excursion, so I turned about, and retraced my steps over 
the rugged river, forced up into all sorts of irregular fantastic hummocks 
and ridges, marking the process of the whirling floes uniting, after being 
previously forced upon each other. 

Two or three huts and liquor-shops were quickly set up on the river as 
houses of call, where they had stoves to warm the fingers of their cus- 
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tomers; for a few moments I watched various horsemen coaxing their 
horses down the banks, and across the ugly ice-barriers, or slippery open 
intervals; other parties with loads of provisions on sledges; others with 
carts and waggons, loaded in various ways, drawn by mules, and forced 
over blocks of ice and holes, enough to break their sledge-runners or the 
legs of their animals; but they stopped at nothing, as if their very lives 
depended on getting their load across. 

This excited and rate exertion on emergencies, I think it is, which 
is so remarkable—far beyond our own sleepy hired capability; certainly 
brought more constantly into play all over America. They will have no 
difficulties, or instantly some new energetic mode of getting over them. 
In this way one Kentuckian had a long contention with his horse, which 
over and over refused to enter the ice. J should have alighted, and led 
him on, but he persisted, and finally rode him on over a very ugly place, 
where some of the ice had been broken at the edge; certainly at the risk, 
had the horse slipped, of breaking his own neck. 

The whole scene, though comfortless and desolate enough, looking up 
the river on both sides, the hills, trees, steamers, the city itself, and all 
the country round, clothed in one dazzling white, had a novelty and 
grandeur in it sufficiently interesting, had I not been so very cold; so I 
regained the streets, along the sunny side of the shops and warehouses, 
which face the strand. 

This same wide strand is paved, and on ordinary occasions is full of 
barrels, boxes, cases, carts, and long-bodied drays expressly for carrying 
flour barrels, hackney coaches, and crowds of people; with a constant 
loading and unloading of the numerous steamers, arrivals and departures. 
Even now it is lively enough, for half the town are out to see or go on 
the river. 

All the stores on this river face have a second-hand, slop appearance, 
or of a low peddling order, set out in glass cases ; a great mixture of the 
gaudy and superfluous in the watch and trinket way (French wares); or, 
if useful, in clothing, tools, fire-arms (very much after the fashion of 
Peter Pindar’s razors), said to be cheap, and sure to be good for nothing; 
with bold touters at each shop-door ready to pounce on their victim, 
should he venture to look at anything. This excessive attention is per- 
haps sharpened by the cold, and consequent slackness of trade. But in 
all the hotels and stores one hears nothing but this lament over the 
slackness of trade. Here the great staples are in hog’s flesh (thence 
“*Porkopolis”), flour, and whisky. In the upper part of the town, near the 
canal, are several immense pork-killing and curing establishments; half 
a million unfortunate pigs are killed here in the year! salted, packed in 
barrels, and exported; and Covington, opposite, shares in this thriving 
trade. Here the streets are full of fat pigs, and fat rats. Apropos—I 
more than once amused myself watching these sagacious creatures in a 
back yard, under my window, where an Irish girl regularly fed some 
fowls on potatoes, &c. The chief rat village here was under a pile of 
wood ; as soon as the cocks and hens were busy eating, first one would 
run out and reconnoitre, run back, then out would come a dozen, and 
watch their chance under the legs of the poultry, while their backs were 
turned run off with the largest bit ; every now and then the fowls would 
chase them back under cover, but they still returned while a morsel 
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remained. No noises seemed in the least to frighten them, or even the 
presence of the Irish girl, as she was quite expected and very constantly 
looked for by both parties. The fowls seemed only to resent their meal 
being thus stolen, but no sort of surprise or panic at the intruders. One 
old cock seemed to watch the most bold of the rats as they advanced, as 
if from the corner of his eye, then make a bolt after the most daring, but 
he never could get a peck at them; on which he would return from the 
chase with a dignified air, as much as to say, “ You come that again, 
that’s all!” 

During the few days I remained, I saw an immense number of wag- 
gons loaded with dead hogs, stiff; piled and loaded like wood, ready to 
be cut up, taking to the salting warehouses. They say now, that the two 
railways here already interfere with this monopoly of pork, by running off 
the pigs alive to other markets. I cannot understand it; but when were 
men ever content! 

The quantity of whisky and fine wheat flour collected here, too, is enor- 
mous ; transhipped up and down the river, and to the sea-board cities. 
The houses in Broadway, in Walnut, Main, and Sycamore-streets (and 
fashionable Forth-street), are many of them very handsome; all are well 
built, but the streets are very dirty and badly paved ; the shops not so 
good or so well arranged as one might expect to see in so large a place, 
but there is a general air of careless*neglect in everything which meets 
the eye, as to public arrangements; and [ am told the police is a mere 
mockery. Like so many other American cities, the mayor and munici- 
pality, chosen from the favourites of the citizen mob, are afraid to make 
stringent or wholesome regulations ; or, if made, to enforce them! Their 
own daily papers are full of complaints of the authorities. People are 
afraid to be out much, or late, alone or unarmed. The other day a man 
was killed (it is concluded) near the water, dragged off stunned and bleed- 
ing; his son, a boy who was with him when attacked, ran off and called 
the watch—about as efficient as our old Charleys—but the assassins got 
clear off, and the body is not found—a hole in the ice reveals nothing. 
Other cases have since occurred of citizens missed most unaccountably, 
supposed by foul play, but there is no stir or inquiry about the matter. 
Gangs of desperadoes set themselves above the law, andithe indifferent, in- 
dependent constables don’t trouble themselves about their duty, or dare not 
do it. Added to this, the inhabitants complain of the turbulent spirit of 
the associated firemen, who hang together, behave rudely, and set people 
at defiance; for all these evils there seems no remedy, till it becomes 
worse, more intolerable, when the volunteers, or militia, must be called 
out. 

There are a great many Germans and Irish here, chiefly inhabiting the 
north and east suburbs beyond the canal ; lots of French adventurers ; 
some few shopkeepers in jewellery, pendules, and daubs of pictures ; with 
the usual auctions going on at the auction stores, of books, prints, clothes— 
indeed, all sorts of things useful or ornamental from Europe, thrown on a 
forced sale, by hundreds of speculators and bankrupts. ‘These sales are 
the only amusement to help the theatre, which is just now well filled by 
a piece full of strong points and horrors—‘“ The Seven Passions.” But, 
on the whole, it would be unfair to judge of this city, or the country at 
this moment, when everything appears to a disadvantage. One day be- 
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fore the river broke up, on a partial thaw, I walked to the south-west 
suburb across Mill Creek (which meanders through a nice valley) ; all the 
suburbs are quite in the rough, in frame-houses, deep roads, and empty 
lots ; a large foundry on the river bank here is in ruins. The Northern 
Railway station is in this quarter, and is large and handsome. This rail 
crosses a branch of the canal and the creek, and runs up the valley to 
Columbus, the capital of the state. The other railway, to the little 
Miami valley, is on the north shore suburb, called Fulton, where there 
are several steam-engine factories and coal depéts, and where a fine new 
steamer, the James Robb, was fitting. All the ladies’ cabins have a 
Cupid over the door, “ quite significant,” say the papers. Apropos of 
their immense boats drawing so little water, another paper says : “ The 
new steamer, Major A. Harris, with her engines on board, draws but ten 
inches water. Low water will never give her much trouble.”* 

Some of these notices are startling. Thus: “Great complaints are 
made in various parts of the city in regard to clothes hung out on lines 
(to dry) being stolen. What next.” 

Again, apropos of the river: “ It is calculated that twenty thousand 

ple crossed the river forth and back during Sunday. Guides charged 
two dollars and a half to show horses the way across the river, and four 
dollars for a horse and gig. This beacs the boots off the ‘Skinners’ at 
Niagara.” 

Again: “John Hunt, the prince of apple-buttermen, is boiling over 
two thousand pounds of mincemeat for the holidays.” 

Of balls: “Some fifteen or twenty Christmas balls are advertised in 
the German papers. Whew! what a time there will be ! an empire of 
grindstones in a crazy whirl will be nothing to it.” 

One would not expect to hear of destitute people here, but I extract 
from the papers again: “ There are a hundred and fifty boys and girls at 
present in the house of refuge.” Again: ‘ The trustees’ office continues 
to be the attractive place of distress; the little room was crowded 
throughout yesterday with the poor and destitute, asking relief of the 
city.”” To be sure, there is no such thing as a beggar by trade, nor have 
I been accosted by any one of the poor half-starved looking creatures one 
meets occasionally in rags ; but whole suburbs seem in poverty, and yet 
the smallest service, or any job, must be paid for exorbitantly. Often 
they will not be at the trouble of calling for it, if promised ; it must be 
taken to them, and then very badly done. But I must break off abruptly 
for want of room to say more now. I will glance at one or two things 
characteristic of the place when the river opens, and as I leave this queen 
city of the West ; where sixty years ago there was not a single hut or wig- 
wam even of the Indians; then a dense forest and a silent shore. 





* This means light, and not a very large boat; but the great breadth, and the 
flatness of floor, gives this excellent quality ; it pervades all American- built vessels; 
giving swiftness, buoyancy, and stability. 


